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In old times, a soft skin and a fine complexion were accounted 
among the leading essentials of beauty; and so they are today. 
They knew in old times that the kind of beauty that is natural 
is a thousand times more admired than beauty that is artificial; 
and they know it today also. 

The great difference between old times and now in this matter 
of beauty is this: in old times—that is, before 1789—they had no 


Pears’ Soap 

to afford natural aid to natural beauty, whereas today PEARS is here, 
making the preservation and improvement of complexion, and of skin 
health and skin beauty generally, an easy daily habit—just the habit of 
the daily use of PEARS, that is all. This is one great reason why there 
are so many more beautiful women to be seen today than ever there were. 



OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 

*' All rir'jjs secured.'''' 
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Tiffany & Co. 


have only one store in America 
one in London, and one in Paris 

They are strictly retailers 

Their products are only sold in 
their own stores 

They extend a world-wide service 
through their Correspondence 
Department and thus insure the 
satisfaction enjoyed by those who 
can make selections in person 

The Tiffany Blue Book, which 
will be sent upon request, contains 
concise descriptions and the range 
of prices of jewelry, silverware, 
and artistic merchandise 


Fifth Avenue & 37th Street New York 
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1 possess a Steinway is to have a piano that stands first, not only 
from the point of tone and workmanship, but also as regards the repu¬ 
tation ol the makers 
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EBONIZED 
CASE $550 


STEINWAY & SONS 


—a reputation won 
by strict adherence to 
the highest art stand¬ 
ard. 

Stein way leader¬ 
ship is fully expressed 
in the Steinway 
Vertegrand. 

The 

Upright Piano 
of 

“Grand” Value. 

Illustrated Catalogue 
will be sent upon 
request and mention 
of this magazine. 


STEINWAY HALL 

107 and 109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door . 
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A N intelligent investigation of the 
subject will convince any 
reasonable buyer that Barrett 
Specification Roofs are the only kind 
to use on permanent structures. 

They have given, in numerous 
instances, a service of above 20 years, 
at a cost per year much less than that 
of any other form of roof covering. 

Such roofs are built of five plies 
of felt cemented together with coal 
tar pitch, the greatest waterproofing 
compound known, and covered with 
slag or gravel. 

The Barrett Specification covers 
not only quality and amount of ma¬ 


terial but details of application instead 
of simply reading “the roof shall be 
laid in the most approved manner.” 
That in many cases means the cheap¬ 
est way the roof can be applied. 

The owner of any building who 
will order his roof laid according to 
the Barrett Specification and then 
insist that it be followed absolutely, 
is assured of a roof that will be free 
from leaks and dissatisfaction, and 
will give permanent protection at the 
lowest possible cost. 

Booklet covering the subject and 
containing the Barrett Specification 
in full mailed free on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY ^ 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburg Minneapolis Kansas City New Orleans London, Eng. 


Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Herts & Tallent, Architects 
John Thatcher & Son 

General Contractors 


For Permanent Buildings 
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Guide to “The Marketplace of the World” 


FISHING 

“What a happy thought and what a rare and fitting time to think about it!” 

Fish travel in schools. When fishing is profitable as an industry, fisher¬ 
men go where the fish are to be found in the greatest number—they know 
their habits and keep track of their movements. 

Every other enterprise that is making progress never fails to record public 
customs and methods, and never loses sight of the fact that in casting 
about for business, results come from well populated fishing ground. 

The same kind of people have much in common and they are attracted by 
similar things. 

Hence, readers of McClure’s are not unalike. Their grade is established. 
They are in the nature of an asset to every advertiser appearing in it. 

Are you interested in accumulation and increase? 

We can help, and in a substantial way. 

Fish travel in schools. CURTIS P. BRADY, 

Manager, Advertising Department. 


Automobiles and Accessories 


Chalmers Motor Co.781 

Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. . .78c 

Goodrich Co., The B. F. ... 78m 
Hartford Suspension Co. . . .781 

Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. . 106-107 

Murphy Varnish Co.104 

Packard Motor Car Co.105 

Peerless Motor Car Co.99 

Rauch & Lang Carriage Co. . . 78n 

Reo Motor Car Co.78o 

Standard Tire Protector Co. . . G7 

Stevens-Duryea Co.78j 

Wlnton Motor Carriage Co. . . 78k 

Banking and Financial 

Bankers’ Trust Co.77 

San Francisco Evening Post . .75 


Bath Room Fixtures 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. . .110 

Building and Construction 

Adams & Elting.62c 

Ames & Sons, Oliver . . . .75 

Barrett Mfg. Co.4-78p 

Berry Bros.55 

Cabot, Samuel.63 

Caldwell Co., W. E . 54 

Carey Mfg. Co., Philip . . . .98 

Chicago House Wrecking Co. . . 79 

Congo Never-Leak Roofing . . 8G 

Genasco Ready Roofing ... 42 

Grand Rapids Plaster Co. ... 54 

Jap-a-lac.75 

Johns-Manvtlle Co., H. W. . . . 78g 

Keith, W. J.70 

Kewanee Water Supply Co. . . 102 


Building and Construction— Con. 


Mershon & Morley.73 

Murphy Varnish Co. .. . . . 104 

National Lead Co.64 

New Jersey Zinc Co.54 

Power Specialty Co.78d 

Sargent & Co.91 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co. ... 80 

Bicycles 

Mead Cycle Co.74 

Cameras, Etc. 

Ansco Co. .40 

Eastman Kodak Co.69 

Stemmcrman.72 

Cutlery, Strops, Etc. 

Carborundum Co.90 

Gillette Sales Co. ... 108-109 

Griffon Cutlery Works .... 74 
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Educational 


Furniture 


Office Equipment— Continued. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 23 
Blssell College of Photo-Engraving 19 
Bliss Electrical School .... 28 

Boys’ and Girls’ Schools . . 18-19 

20-21-22-23-24-25-26-27-28-29 

Bryant, M.D., F.A.29 

Chicago Corres. School of Law . . 29 

Chicago School of Elcocutlon . . 29 

Columbian Corres. College ... 29 

Dickson Memory School ... 29 

Educational Aid Society ... 28 

Goodwin, J. H.29 

Illinois College of Photography . 19 

International Correspondence Schs. 59 
Interstate School of Correspondence 28 
National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n 17 

Page-Davis School.28 

Ransom. C. W.29 

Sprague Correspondence School of 
Law.17 

Fire Arms 

Marlin Firearms Co.62 

Remington Arms Co.81 

Smith & Wesson.78b 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. . 49 

Food Products 

American Jersey Cattle Club . . 62c 

Apenta Water.71 

Corn Products Refining Co. . . 66 

Genesee Pure Food Co. (Jell-O) . 41 

Grape Products Co.. The ... 96 

Horllck’s Malted Milk .... 70 

Huyler’s.58 

Lea & Perrin’s Sauce .... 58 

National Biscuit Co. (Nabisco) . 97 

National Starch Co.71 

Postum Cereal Co. (Grape Nuts) . 39 

Reiss & Brady.78d 

Shredded Wheat Co. ... 3d cover 
White Rock.74 

Foot Wear 

Douglas W. L.78a 

Miller Treeing Machine Co., O. A. . 82 

Putnam & Co.. H. J.66 

Scholl Mfg. Co., The L.71 


For the Home 


Barcalo Mfg. Co.69 

Berry Bros.55 

Bigelow Carpet Co.67 

Blssell Carpet Sweeper Co. . . . 78a 

Foster Bros. Mfg. Co.72 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers ... 74 

Jap-a-Lac.75 

Libby Glass Co.90-91 

Macbeth.60 

Manning. Bowman & Co. . . . 78c 

McCrum-Howell Co.62a 

Murphy Varnish Co. . . . 104 

Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. . 70 

Pratt & Lambert.60 

Simplex Electric Heating Co. . . 77 

Western Electric Co.95 

Wheel Tray Co.78d 


Cowan & Co., W. K.50 

Gunn Furniture Co.62 

Karpen & Bros., S.65 

Lundstrom Mfg. Co., The C. J. . 78g 

Heating and Lighting Systems 

American Radiator Co.43 

Block Light Co.68 

Jahant Heating Co.72 

Lindsay Light Co.65 

Peck-Wllllamson Co.38 

Rund Mfg. Co.48 

Weir Stove Co.83 

Household Supplies 

Bon Ami.33 

Insurance 

Equitable Life Assurance Society . 46 

Fidelity & Casualty Co. . . .70 

Jewelry and Silverware 

Keystone Watch Case Co. . . .100 

Loftls Bros. & Co.75 

Meriden Britannia Co.78b 

Tiffany & Co.1 

Miscellaneous 

American Collection Service . . 78d 

Amer. Telephone & Telegraph Co. 52 

Barnes. W. F. & Jno.78d 

Berkshire Hills Sanatorium . . 70 

Calkins & Holden.92 

Chesebrough Mfg. Co.76 

Chicago Projecting Co.74 

Clendenlng, The.29 

Cocroft, Susanna.78a 

Evans & Co., Victor J.29 

Greenrlver Ginseng Gardens . . 78d 

Likly & Co.. Henry.64 

Metallic Sign Letter Co. . . . 78d 

Murine Eye Remedy Co. . . .76 

N. Y. Asso. for Improving Cond. of 

the Poor.31 

Oakland Chemical Co.73 

Pease Mfg. Co.29 

Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., Mrs. 56 
Thleler. E.R. (Mettlach Ware) . 62c 
Trans-Continental Freight Co. . .78a 

Wanamaker, John.58 

Western Union Telegraph Co. . . 7 

Worthington Co.78d 

Musical Instruments, Etc. 

Baldwin Co. The.51 

Columbia Phonograph Co. . . 36-37 

I vers & Pond Plano Co. ... 68 

Melville Clark Plano Co ... 87 

Mexican Music.78d 

Steinway & Sons.2 

Victor Talking Machine Co. . 34-35 

Office Equipment 

Bennett Typewriter Co.. C. II. . 62 

Conklin Pen Mfg. Co.94 

Fenton Label Co.78d 


Oliver Typewriter Co., The 
Rockwell Barnes Co. 

Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., L. 
Typewriter Emporium . 
Waterman Co., L. E. 

Webster Co., F. S. 


. 78c 
. 78e 
C. 63 
. 78d 
. 32 
. 78f 


Optical Goods 

Goerz American Optical Co., C. P. . 62c 
Kryptok Co., The.78a 


Publishers 


Curtis Pub. Co.9 

Dodd, Mead & Co.17 

Doubleday. Page & Co.8 

Evans. M. C.74 

Holmes Travelogues, Burton . 11-30 

McClure Co., S. S.10-12 

13-14-15-16-16a-16b-l6c-l6d 
National Press Association . . .17 

Puritan Pub. Co.17 

San Francisco Evening Post . .75 

Sprague Pub. Co.17 

Smokers’ Supplies 

Makaroff .78f 

Reynolds Tobacco Co., R. J. . . 84 

Toilet Articles 

Colgate & Co.78e 

Lablache Face Powder .... 66 

Mennen’s Toilet Powder . . . 56 

Pears’ Soap.2d cover 

Potter Drug & Chemical Co. (Cutl- 

cura Soap).56 

Rexall Hair Tonic.57 

Robinnalre Co., Mme.72 

Sanitol Tooth Powder . . . .66 

Williams Co., The J. B. . . 4th cover 

Travel 

Bankers’ Trust Co.77 

Clark, Frank C.74 

Cook & Son, Thos.78d 

Hamburg-American Line ... 85 

Wearing Apparel 

Best & Co.78 

Duofold Health Underwear . . 47 

FIberlold Co.60 

Frost Co., Geo.71 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx . . .103 

Kelm & Co., J. R.78 

Knothe Bros.78h 

Kuppenhelmer, The House of . .93 

Lord & Taylor .88 

Mallory & Sons. Inc., E. A. . 44 

Mayer & Co., Clarence .... 89 

Pioneer Suspender Co.78h 

Price & Co., E. V.61 

Reversible Collar Co.58 

Rogers, Peet & Co.45 

Rosenfeld & Co., E.77 

Royal Tailors .... 101 

United Shoe Machinery Co. . . 53 

Wanamaker, John.58 

Willis & Co., W. P.78f 
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The new “NIGHT LETTER” service of 
The Western Union Telegraph Company offers 
manifold advantages as a means of unabbre¬ 
viated correspondence by wire. 

It enables those who are traveling to keep 
in close touch with conditions in their homes— 
the “NIGHT LETTER” of information or 
inquiry being delivered early next morning. 

Fifty words sent for the price of a con¬ 
densed day message. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service. 


NIGHT LETTERS BRIDGE DISTANCE 
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THE MOTOR MAID 

By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 

Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” “My Friend the 
Chauffeur,” etc. 

gJT A gay story of a motor trip through Southern France. The 
□1 chauffeur (in disguise), who takes Lady Tumour’s blue car 
through the Riviera, proves a much-needed defender of pretty 
Lys d’Angeley. The story has the sunshine and the charm which 
go to the making of a real Williamson novel. Illustrated in color. 
Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 


THE POWER AND 
THE GLORY 


By GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 

Author of “ Mistress Joy,” “ Huldah,” etc. 

M]T While you borryin’ why can’t ye borry 
Til whole things that don’t need mendin’ ? 


This was the opportune philosophy of the “ borrying Passmores,” 
and from this race comes the girl who lives down every mortifying 
tradition and fashions a new life for herself. It is a story of up- 
springing, conquering American womanhood. Illustrated. Fixed 
price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 



READY SEPTEMBER 15th 


“ADVENTURES OF BOBBY ORDE,” by Stewart Edward White. The first story 
for younger readers by this successful writer. Illustrated. $1.50. 

“THE OSBORNES,” by E. F. Benson. A fine picture of English life to-day. Fixed 
price, $1.20 (postage, 12 cents). 

“QUEEN SHEBA’S RING,” by H. Rider Haggard. A fascinating tale of adventure 
in Africa. Illustrated, $1.50. 


AMONG THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


“Lady Merton, Colonist,” by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. One of the Six Best Sellers. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

“Blaze Derringer,” by Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 
The romance of a $5,000 wager. Illustrated 
in color. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12 
cents). 


“A Village of Vagabonds,” by F. Berke¬ 
ley Smith. A charming story of a Norman 
fishing village. Illustrated. Fixed price, 
$1.50 (postage, 15 cents). 

“ Water Goats and Other Troubles,” 

by Ellis Parker Butler. A worthy companion 
to “Pigs is Pigs.” Illustrated. $0.50. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 133 East 16th Street, New York 

op = 


Our friends are invited to visit our Library 
Salesroom where they may leisurely look over 
our books, magazines, etc. 


We also invite requests for 
our “ Guide to Good Books,” 
mailed free. 
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Copyright, 1910, The Curtis Publishing Company 

The New Twice-a-Month 
Ladies' Home Journal 
Begins This Month 

Two complete, splendid magazines— 
the first is out August 25th; the next, 
September J0th—at JO cents a copy 

Twice the Number of Magazines 
At the Same Price 
$1.50 a Year for 24 Magazines 

The Curtis Publishing- Company, Philadelphia 
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BOYS—GIRLS 

Did you ever want a thing you couldn’t have ? 

Suppose a stranger should come up and say “why, I'll give you that!” 


Which would you rather have — 


And the other half— 

Roller Skates or Ice Skates ? 


Which would you rather have — 

A Catcher’s Mit or a Fielder’s Glove ? 


A Solid Gold Locket or a Gold Filled 

A Baseball, a Football, or a Basketball ? 


Bracelet ? 

A Punching Bag, or a Set of Boxing 


A Solid Silver Belt Buckle, or a Ten 

Gloves ? 


Dollar Ring ? 

A Tennis Racket, or a Fine Warm 


A Tennis Ra,cket, or a pair of Skates ? 

Sweater ? 


A Set of Furs, or a Real Wool Sweater ? 

Could you use a $10.00 Gold Watch ? 


Will you have a Wrist Watch, or a seven 
jewel ten year gold imported one 2 


I Would you like a Legerdemain Outfit? A Magic 

Lantern ? A Steam Engine that is real machinery ? 
A Mechanical Train that is not dragged by a string? 


Or would you prefer an Eastman Premo, or a Conklin Fountain Pen ? or a 



Bicycle 

(for boys, girls or adults) the finest 
bicycle made, as proven after se¬ 
vere tests by the U. S. Army. 

They are the best articles we 
could buy —not the cheapest, the 
best; and you can have them all, 
or any you may select. 

Absolutely 
Free 


They don’t cost you even expressage, and we won't come around to collect money on 
them later. You can get most of them in two hours, any of them in a week, by 

devoting some spare time to 


Age 


The Columbia Bicycle 


S. S 

McClure Co 
Please send me 
the "grift list” and 
particulars. 

Name 


Street. 


Town 


State.Date. 

State age it under fifteen. 


McClure’s Magazine 

This is not a prize contest. You get any of the articles listed above, or 
others not mentioned here, for obtaining a certain definite number of 
subscribers to MoCLURE'S, a magazine of tremendous national repu¬ 
tation and broad constant demand — an easy seller, A splendid 
opportunity for boys, girls, men and women. 

S. S. McCLURE CO., 44-60 E. 23d St., N. Y. City 

NOTE:—To save time, get a few of your friends to give you $ 1 .50 each for a year's 
subscription to McClure’s. Then you will already have earned something before you 
get our letter. 


Columbia 


IO 
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Cost $250,000 
and 20 Years ’ 
Work 


PERHAPS YOU ARE NOT ONE of the 

army of Americans now enjoying the interesting sights 
of the Old World ? 

Business or some other cause has prevented your taking 
this most fascinating and educating journey—you find 
yourself compelled to remain at home and forego the trip 
that possibly you had been planning. Is this so? Then — 

Perhaps, too, you are not aware of the fac t that 

ah the pleasures, experiences an d value of a foreign 
tour may be had f or a tithe t he cost of an actual tour, 
and without stirring from your ow n threshold ? 

We are prepared to demonstrate this to you. 

If you will avail yourself of this opportunity to secure 
the Burton Holmes Travelogues, you will retain 
more vivid recollections of a trip through the strangest 
parts of the world, with the famous world-traveler. 
Burton Holmes, as companion and guide, than if you 
had made the actual tour alone. 

In a se.ies of splendid journeys Mr. Holmes unfolds 
before your eyes the beauties of travel in foreign lands, 
with such narrative skill, with so many strange ex¬ 
periences, incidents and humorous episodes, and so 
admirably illustrated by over 5,000 photographs 
taken on the spot by Mr. Holmes himself as to 
carry you in spirit over 30,000 miles of 
travel, through thirty-six of the most interest¬ 
ing countries and cities in the world. 


(and you can 
secure all of 
them for a 
few cents 
a day) 


It would cost you $50,000.00 and many years of 
your time to take these journeys; but don’t take our 
word for it. 

- WRITE US TODAY and we will send you 
beautifully illustrated booklet containing sample 
pages and color plates—a full description of the 
work, and tell you how you may secure the 
TRAVELOGUES for a few cents a day. 


Mail the Coupon Now IXT* 

McClure’s 
Tourists’ 

Agency 

44 E. 23d St. 

New York 
City 


Sept. 

McClure’s 

McClure’s 
Tourists’ 
Agency 
44 East 23d St., New York Cily 


Gentlemen:—I am interested 
in the Burton Holmes Trav- 
elogues and will be glad to re¬ 
ceive specimen pages in colors and 
to learn the terms upon which I can se¬ 
cure the twelve handsome volumes referred 
to in the foregoing advertisement. 


30,000 Miles 
of Travel 


4,000 Pages 
of Descriptive 
Text 


Tfhrough 36 
Cities and 
Countries 


5,000 

Half-tone 

Etchings 


36 Full-Page 
Color Plates 
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WOMEN’S WAGES 

A Chronicle of Waste and Conservation in Human Life. 

The Income and Outlay of Women Workers of New York. 

By 

SUE A1NSL1E CLARK and EDITH WYATT 

The Story of New York’s working-girls as revealed by the investigation 
of the National Consumers’ League. 

T WO years ago the National Consumers’ League commissioned one of its special investigators, 
Mrs. Sue Ainslie Clark, to make a study of the income and outlay of the self-supporting 
workingwomen away from home in New York City. Mrs. Clark’s investigation covered 
about two years and included girls of many trades: shop-girls, shirtwaist-makers, laundresses, 
garment-workers, unskilled factory hands, etc., etc. The object of the Consumers’ League was 
to get definite and detailed information upon the one point of women’s wages: 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
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WHAT WOMEN GIVE IN RETURN FOR THEIR WAGE 

WHAT WOMEN WORKERS IN VARIOUS TRADES ARE PAID 

HOW WORKINGWOMEN MANAGE TO LIVE ON THEIR WAGE 

Mrs. Clark’s report was made up of the individual stories of many working-girls who may 
be considered as typical of all the self-supporting women employed in the same trades in New 
York. Miss Wyatt has taken these reports of Mrs. Clark’s and, after supplementing them 
by her own investigations, presents them to the readers of McClure’s Magazine. • 

fJT The stories speak for themselves. We have no hesitation 
in announcing that they form one of the most remarkable 
and convincing collections of human documents ever published. 
This simple inquiry into the income and outlay of working- 
women brings to light the life struggle of many thousands of 
workingwomen. It is the story not only of what women earn, 
but of the struggle of women to conserve their health and 
strength when working upon a low wage; of the cruelty of 
long hours and overtime work, and the exhausting pressure 
of the Christmas “rushes”; the strain of severe and relentless 
personal economy and making ends meet on a wage where the 
unexpected expenditure of a dollar means disaster. 

The discussion of how the girls live on a given wage brings 
out story after story of courageous struggle and ingenious thrift. 
These stories are impressive because all are real. They are 
both alarming and significant and bring us face to face with 
one of the gravest economic problems. 


FOR OCTOBER 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF GOLDWIN SMITH 

#TT The second instalment of Goldwin Smith’s 
American Reminiscences will describe his entry 
into Washington society and his experiences in the 
brilliant political and congressional circles of the 
time. His opinions on American government and 
politics, and his impression of the famous personages 
whom he met in Washington, are given with the 
keenness of vision and directness of speech for which 

McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
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the writer was celebrated, and constitute one of the 
most illuminating and important studies of American 
affairs that have appeared in late years, 
fj In this chapter Goldwin Smith also takes up his 
experiences at Cornell in its pioneer days, when the 
University was first launched as a home of learning 
for young mechanics and artisans of the poorer class. 
His description of his life in the simple and democratic 
community at Ithaca, and the story of his friendships 
with Agassiz, Lowell, George William Curtis, and 
Bayard Taylor, then the leaders of Cornell culture, 
are given with the charm and vivacity of intimate 
personal recollection. 

Colonel Gadke on Disarmament 

CJ One of the greatest military authorities in Europe, 
Colonel Gadke, lately an officer in the Prussian army, 
will contribute an article on the sensational growth 
of European armaments, the possibility of a war be¬ 
tween the great Germanic nations, and the danger 
of unlocking the frontiers of Europe to the “yellow 
peril” and the tide of barbarism. Colonel Gadke’s 
article is one of the most impressive contributions 
that has yet been made on the subject of the 
European situation. 

FOR OCTOBER 

- # - 
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King Edward and Wilbur Wright 


PAOLI ON KING 
EDWARD VII 

The French Commissioner was closer to the 
royal family of England than to any other. Fie 
accompanied Edward VII, both as Prince of Wales 
and as King, upon most of his many journeys on 
the Continent, and his reminiscences give a vivid 
portrait of the King as a discreet and genial man 
of the world—the disguise under which the crown 
once more exerted a personal influence in foreign 
affairs. 


OCTOBER FICTION 

The Adventures of Miss Gregory .... By Perceval Gibbon 
II. The Adventure in the Hotel at Beira 

A Tale Out of Season .By Elsie Singmaster 

The Widow Who Couldn’t Shoot. By F. K. Gifford 

Mrs. Landy’s Castaway .By Freeman Putney, Jr. 

A Change of Beat ..By E. B. Waterworth 


OCTOBER McCLURE’S 
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The World’s Greatest Books 
and the most powerful 
magazine in America 
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An International Publishing 


Enterprise 



LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
Of London, the Foremost Publisher 
of England 


L ORD Nortn- 
cliffe, the fore- 
on o s t publisher 
of Great Britain, and 
the S. S. McClure 
Company have just 
brought to a success¬ 
ful completion one of 
the most important 
and stupendous pub¬ 
lishing tasks in his¬ 
tory. It is the pro¬ 
duction of twenty 
volumes of minia¬ 
tures, modeled after 
Lamb’s Tales from 


Lamb’s Tales Shakespeare, of the six hundred books which may 
The Model fairly be called the world’s greatest books—the books 
which every educated man and woman should 
know, but which, as a matter of fact, few have 
had time to read. 

“The real part of many a bulky volume could be 
put in a small pamphlet,” said Addison. It was to 
do just that thing for the great literature of the world 
—to cull from each volume its heart and essence and 
put it into a half hour’s reading—that Lord North- 
cliffeand the S. S. McClure Company began joint¬ 
ly the preparation of the present work, which is now 
issued in England and America under the title 
“The World’s Greatest Books.” 
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Not a Collec¬ 
tion of 
Extracts 


Half-Hour 

Miniatures 


The work is in no sense a collection of extracts 
or selections. Innumerable compilations of that sort 
have been made. The idea upon which the World’s 
Greatest Books was made is a new one in literature, 
except as it was used by Charles Lamb in interpreting 
Shakespeare to the English-speaking world. Long 
ago it was applied to art; more recently to music. 

We cannot have all the masterpieces of painting on 
our walls, but thousands of cultured people know 
the work of Rembrandt, Hals, Corot and Whistler 
through photographs and engravings. How many 
people have heard the voice of Caruso, of Melba, of 
Slezakand the compositions of Wagner, of Verdi, of 
Mascagni who have never been within an opera house? 

So with books. In this day and generation no man, 
least of all the busy American, can hope to know 
more than a fraction of the immortal literature of the 
world. To every one of us there has been a door 
locked upon the wonderful accumulation of the best 
thoughts of the best minds of all nations for cen¬ 
turies past. 

The problem was to bring this great body of 
thought and entertainment within easy reach of the 
great mass of thinking people of two nations at 
small cost. 

The World’s Greatest Books are entire books, 
edited and condensed to a half hour’s reading, with 
the very heart, life, spirit of the great originals—true 
copies, exact miniatures of the masterpieces. 

For example, Cervantes’ wonderful “Don Quix¬ 
ote,” John Morley’s “Richard Cobden,” Dickens’ 
immortal “David Copperfield” and Darwin’s epoch- 
making “The Origin of Species” are here condensed 
and summarized, so that within the time it takes to 




16c 
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How the 
Work was 
Done 


For Busy 
Men and 
Women 


W. T. Stead 
Says 


read a magazine short story you may acquire a knowl¬ 
edge of the vital part of such books as these. 

Wherever possible the condensation has been made by the 
author himself. The enormous prestige of Lord Northcliffe 
and of McClure’s Magazine made this possible. In other 
cases, the best living authority on any given writer of the past 
has made*the condensation. From beginning to end the plan 
has been in the hands of the best available experts. The 
result is a work of unsurpassed service to busy men and 
women. 

Moreover, nearly all the great publishing houses of Eng¬ 
land and America lent cordial co-operation. So that now, 
through the World’s Greatest Books, McClure’s Magazine 
makes accessible to busy men and women the heart of the 
greatest novels of the world, the greatest histories, the most 
profound philosophies and the most stirring tales of adven¬ 
ture. The reader can get a practical knowledge of fifty books 
in less time than any one of those volumes would consume. 
The problem of being well-read is solved. 

Three years’ hard labor of the best editors of England and 
America and more than $100,000 have gone to the making 
of this set of books. 

Scores of opinions like the following from W. T. Stead, 
one of Lord Northcliffe’s leading rivals in publishing in 
England, have been received: 


“ I think your task is colossal, superb, but absolutely appalling. 
I have done a good deal of what may be called pemmicanising, 
but have never approached anything such as this. It is wonderful.” 


Lord Northcliffe is offering this great work to his English 
readers and Mr. S. S. McClure, the president of the S. S. 
McClure Company, is offering it to the American public, 
\ but EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH McCLURE’S MAG- 

SS X AZINE. 

com^nVN There are twenty large volumes containing the six hun- 

JlwTo'iaVvV dred really indispensable and immortal works of the world, 

s«.d rnAN all presented in accordance with this unique plan. The 

ou\ American edition is limited to 5,000 sets! We will gladly 

& cC r; s o,.X send further information upon request. 

tunes of -THK WORLD’S X ' . 

GREATEST BOOKS." X & 5. McC/UTV Company 

Nome..V_ * J 

Streetaddrew.... .^V .1*. 

..X 
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I GNORANCE of the laws of self and sex 
will not excuse infraction of Nature’s decree. 
The knowledge vital to a happy, successful 
life has been collected in “ SEXOLOGY.” 

A BOOK FOR 
EVERY HOME 

(illustrated) 

By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 

It contains in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

“Sexology” is endorsed, and is in the libraries of the heads of our 
government, and the most eminent physicians, preachers, professors 
and lawyers throughout the country. 

All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 

PURITAN PUB. CO., 714 Perry Bldg., PMILA., PA. 



Your Boy Will Read 

He ts just at the age where he’s ravenous for 
all kinds of information. And what he reads 
now will stick. Choose his reading for him ! 
Give him the boys’ magazine that is safe, fascin- 
ating, instructive and real —that develops 
manly boys—that is endorsed by a half mil¬ 
lion careful parents— 

The 

American Boy 

Sane, Inspiring stories of real life. Expert 
talks on electricity, manual training, photo¬ 
graphy, everyday science and current events. 
Latest news of clean sports and games. Regu¬ 
lar department of stamp, coinand curio collect- 
~ ' fine pictures. 

to him tor a year. $1.00. 
a copy at all newsstands. 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO.. 
Ma|estlc Building, Detroit, Mich. 




t all 


—or Saleswoman and earn from $1*000 to $5,000 
, a year and your Expenses. No former experience 
| required. We will teach you to be an expert Salesman or 
Saleswoman by mail in six to eight weeks and our Free 
Employment Bureau will assist you to secure a good 
position where you can earn while you learn and pay 
for your tuition out of your earnings. We cannot 
begin to supply the demand of leading business houses in 
„ I parts of America for our students. Ir you want to enter 
the best paid, most independent profession in the world, 
write to-day for our handsome free catalog, “A Knight 
of the Grip/' also testimonial letters from hundreds of students we 
have recently placed in good positions; list of positions now open, and 
full particulars of the special offer we are now making new students. 
Address our nearest office^ Dept. 11?. 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
CHICAG O HEW Y O RK MINNEAPOLIS ATLANTA KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 

The oldest and best school. Instruction by mall 
adapted to everyone. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruct¬ 
ors. Takes spare time only. Three courses— 
Preparatory, Business, College. Prep ares for 
practice. Will better your con- . 
dition and prospects in business.^ 

Students and graduates every-* 
where. Full particulars and * 

Easy Pay raent Plan Free. 

The Sprague 

- Correspondence School" 
of Law, 

808 Majestio Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

SHORT STORIES — 1c. to Sc. a Word 

We sell stories, plays, and book MSS. on commission ; 
we criticize and revise them and tell you where to sell 
them. Story-Writing and Journalism taught by 
mail. Send for free booklet, “Writing for Profit;** 
tells how. THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSO¬ 
CIATION, 112 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 


STUDY 

LAW 

AT 

HOME 



MAKE 

MONEY 

WRITING 



I N all the libraries of the world there 
is no better fact-book to be found 
than the NEW International Ency¬ 
clopaedia. It contains the essential 
facts from hundreds of libraries, given 
in instantly usable form. To the 
business or professional man it is a 
work of inestimable value from a 
practical as well as from the literary 
standpoint. 

The 1VTFW INTERNATIONAL 
= 1 NIjH ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

The NEW International has taken rank as the fore¬ 
most encyclopaedia of the world. There were engaged 
in preparing it: nineteen of the best men of Yale, 
twenty-four from Harvard, sixty from Columbia, 
twenty from Johns Hopkins University^ sixteen from 
the University of Berlin, and others from Heidelberg, 
Paris, Rome, Stockholm, Leipsic and many other uni¬ 
versities. Neither pains nor expense were spared in 
making it the best of encyclopaedias; and the name of 
its publishers should be an ample guarantee of its 
authority, modemess and completeness. The 1910 
edition, now coming from the press, contains the latest 
facts in the world’s history; and is of such superior, 
practical value that no business or professional man 
should be without it. 

Get Our 80-Page Prospectus Book 

It gives copious specimen pages from the NEW Inter¬ 
national with abundant specimen illustrations, maps, 
etc., and explains the full plan of work, and its scope. 

...COUPON. 

DODD, MEAD fit CO., Publishers 

443 Fourth Avenue New York City 

Send me at once, without expense or obligation, your 80- 
page prospectus book of specimen pages with prices and 
terms for The NEW International Encyclopedia. 

Name . 

Occupation... i. 

Business Address. . . 

Residence...... 

Town.. State. 

McC—138 
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CLURE 
SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 




EUFAULA, ALABAMA. 

Alabama Brenau College-Conservatory union *cii- 

legc-Conscrvatory. High Grade College for young ladies. A case of fever 
never known on College Hill. Climate very mild. Number boarding students 
limited to 100. Advantages in Art. Music. Expression, etc., unexcelled. 

THOS. G. WILKINSON. President. 


WASHINGTON. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 4106 Connecticut Avc. 

The Army and Navy Preparatory School 

Select boarding school for young men and boys. Prepares for colleges, 
scientific schools, Government academies. Special courses. New buildings. 
Athletic grounds; new gymnasium. Catalogue. E. SWAVELV, Principal. 



California, Los Angeles. 


HarvardSchool 


FOR BOYS. (Military) 

Boarding and Day Pupils 

Fits for college and business. 
Fine Fundings. Fourteen Masters. 
Chemical and Physical Labora¬ 
tories. Machine Shops for Manual 
Training.Ten-acre campus. Cement 
Tennis Courts. Quarter-mile track 
and 220 yd. stralght-away. Gym¬ 
nasiums. Shower Baths. Tndoor 
Rifle Range. U. S. Army Officer, 
detailed by the Secretary of War. 

(Send for Illustrated Catalogue.) 
Prln. Grenville C. Emery, LItt. D. p 
Late Master in the Boston Latin School. 


NORWALK. CONNECTICUT. 67 West Ave. 

Miss Baird’s School for Girls 

36th year Jmermediate. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Superior advantages in Music, Art and the Languages. Gymnasium. The 
home life is replete with inspiration. 


WALL1NGFORD, CONNECTICUT. 

✓-'I p i i A New England Preparatory School, with 

1 Me LllOate ocnool a Lower School for young boys. A cat¬ 
alogue will be sent upon application, with addresses of those who know 
intimately the School s work and character. 

GEORGE C. ST. JOHN. Headmaster 


GREENWICH. CONNECTICUT. 

The Ely School for Girls 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 307 York Street. 

New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 

Two years’course in educational, medicinal and recreative gymnastics, 
fitting for teaching physical training and playground work. New boat¬ 
house and athletic field. Summer session. Catalogue. 


CORNWALL. CONNECTICUT. 

Rumsey Hall 

A school in the country for young boys, where they are prepared to 
enter secondary schools without conditions. Write for catalogue to the 

HEADMASTER. 


WASHINGTON. DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Mintwood PI. and 19th St. 

-p . 1 C L 1 For Separate French Residence. Special, 

LSriStOl School Preparatory, Academic and two years’ Collegiate 
Courses. Athletic and pleasure grounds. Music. Art. Dramatics. Draw¬ 
ingroom Deportment, Foreign Travel. Capital advantages. Location high 
and healthful—park of three acres. MISS ALICE A. BRISTOL, Prin. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Drawer 841. 

i s~\ i /—l it i o * A Home School 

Chevy Chase College and seminary f or Young Ladies. 

Music. Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven acres. Golf 
and other outdoor sports. Healthful location at Chevy Chase, “Suburb Beau¬ 
tiful." Artesian water. MR. and MRS. S. N. BARKER, Principals. 


WASHINGTON. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 1725 Connecticut Ave. 
rp, 1 • in i i For Girls. Graduatingand elective courses. 

J- ne Colonial ucnool preparation for college and European trav¬ 
el. Two months of resident study in Florida. Music, Art.Languages. Express¬ 
ion. Individual instruction. Advantages of the Capital fully utilized. Out-of- 
door recreation and sports. MISS CHARLOTTE EVERETT, Principal. 


WASHINGTON. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Fairmont 

A Home School for Girls. Regular and Special Courses. Music, 
Art, Expression. Preparation for foreign travel. Playground adjoining. 
Columbia Heights. 


WASHINGTON. D. C.. MT. ST. ALBAN. 

xr' i o i i For Girls. Fireproof Building. 

.National Cathedral ochool Park of 40 acres. Unrivalled 
advantages in music and art. Certificate admits to college. Special Courses. 
The Bishop of Washington, President Board of Trustees. 

MRS. BARBOUR WALKER, M.A.. Principal. 



National Park Seminary 

•'The Glen School.” Fop Young Women 

Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 

A unique collegiate school for the education of girls by sane 
effective means. College quality and variety of work suited 
10 each student’s needs, tastes and health. Training and cul¬ 
ture of the whole being. True preparation for refined, com¬ 
panionable, useful womanhood. Academic Studies, Music. 
Art, Literature, Science, Civics, Secretarial Course and 
Domestic Science. A village of school buildings in a park of 
romantic beauty. Every facility for study, rest and recre¬ 
ation. Pure air and water and perfect sanitation. Write 
for attractive illustrated book. 

Address, Box 1G3, Forest Glen, Md. 
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School for Girls and Young Women 

Located in a charming park often acres. Surrounded by 
and within easy reach of the many and varied educational 
institutions for which Washington is famed. 

Cultured instructors; delightful home life; refined associ- 
aUo°s; social adyantages wholesome. Preparatory. Certificate 
and College Courses. Music. Art. Elocution and Domestic 
Science. Literature on request. Address 

F. MENEFEE, President, Washington, D. C. 



For Young Women 


Located in the finest residential section of the National Capital, over¬ 
looking Dupont Circle. Delightful school life combined with Washington 
advantages. Two years' course for High School graduates. 
General and Special Courses. Department of Domestic Science. 
Music. Elocution, Arts and Crafts. Modem Languages. Outdoor sports. 
Sight-seeing each week. $500-$600 a year. 

EDWARD W, THOMPSON, Prin., 1601 Connecticut Ave„ Washington, D. C. 



Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 

Engraversand 3-Color Operators Earn $20 to$50 Per Week. 

Only college in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. Established 17 years. Endorsed by Interna¬ 
tional Association of Photo-Engraver9 and Photographers’ Asso¬ 
ciation of Illinois. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Graduates 
assisted in securing good positions. Write for catalog, and 
specify course in which you are interested. 

Illinois College of Photography or j 945 Wabash Av, 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving i Effingham, 111, 

L. B. B1SSELL, Pres. 



GREEN COVE SPRINGS (near Jacksonville). Box 1. 

Florida Military Academy 

Located m a famous health resort. Perfect health record. 
Bracing climate NO SALOONS. No factories. Per¬ 
sonal attenrion to bo>s comfort and pleasure. The 
table is fine! No homesickness. Trained specialists 
thoroughly prepare our boys for college and busi¬ 
ness Caders 'rom 13 States. Body-building military 
drill. Kindly discipline. Full athletic features. 
Write for catalogue. 

COL. GEO W. HULVEY, Superintendent. 


BUNKER HILL. ILLINOIS. 

Bunker Hill Military Academy from 

Evanston. Complete, thorough. Inspiring; “ the best features of the best 
schools ” East and West; business and all higher preparatory courses; high 
est'eferences; booklet tree. S. L. STIVER. Ph.D., Superintendent. 


KENILWORTH, ILLINOIS, Box 627. 

.-p, li n i i The boys* school noted for its efficiency In 

I IlC College oCflOOl college preparation and all-round develop¬ 
ment. One teacher to each seven boys. Individual instruction. Carefully 
planned curriculum. Over 70 per cent of our boys return from year to year. 
Athletics. Send for catalogue. ALLEN H. CARPENTER. Headmaster. 


WINNETKA. ILLINOIS. Box 33 

p-i • q t i For Girls and Young Women Ideally located 

Ijirton benool Chicago suburban school. College preparatory, 
general and finishing courses Music Art Elocution, Domestic Science. 
Physical training Certificate admits to Smith. Vassar. Wellesley. Cata 
logue on request. FRANCIS KING COOKE. Principal. 


MORGAN PARK. ILL . Box 6. 

TVTnrcra n Parlr Ararlomv Has a notable record for fitting boys 
1V1 organ rarK ncaaemy for College—Business—Life and 

developing them harmoniously through personal interest —Home-life with 


Military features—Central, healthful location.— 14 miles from Chicago. 
Opens Sept 21st. Send for illustrated catalogue and “ Results with Boys.’* 


HIGHLAND PARK ILLINOIS. 

Northwestern Military Academy naval school. Student 

| government. Special emphasis on character building and out door life. En- 
! rollment filled early. References as to character and scholarship required. 
Address COL H. P. DAVIDSON. Superintendent. 


WOODSTOCK. ILLINOIS. 

Todd Seminary for Boys 

63d Year Located 1000 feet above the sea in the “hill country” of 
Illinois, and yet only 60 minutes from Chicago. **A boy’s hours in Todd 
are golden.” Send for full particulars to NOBLE HILL, Prin. 


LUTHERVILLE. MARYLAND. Box N. 

tv /w i i li o For Women. Baltimore 

JVl ary land v_/Ol IcgC I o5 3’ ^ 9 ID Suburbs Washington ad 


vantages. Preparatory and College Two years course for high school 
graduates. A.B and Lit.B. Degrees Elocution; Art; School of Music. 
New Pipe Organ Healthful Climate Beautiful Campus Outdoor Sports. 
Elegant Sun-Parlor. Non sectarian. Catalogue 

CHARLES WESLEY GALLAGHER D.D. 



Monticello Seminary 


An Ideal School for Young Women and Girls. Sound 
scholarship, womanly character and bodily health 
are developed by our course of study and school life. 

73d Year begins September 29th. Fine modern buildings and a well balanced Course of Study. Depart¬ 
ments,each in charge of trained specialists, for English. Classic and Continental Languages, Science, Mu¬ 
sic, Art, etc. Gymnasium for physical culture. Beautifully shaded Campus with Tennis Courts and Basket Ball Field. 

Address MISS MARTINA C. ERICKSON, Principal. Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, III. ( 1 ) 
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The Tome School for Boys 

An Endowed Preparatory School » 


Its Endowment makes possible: 

«L A Faculty of'university men who are specialists in their departments, 
C.An enrollment limited to boys of high character. 

C. School buildings and grounds representing an investment of $1,500,000. 

Swimming Pool, Gymnasium, Athletic Fields, Golf Links, Quarter Mile Track, Batting Cage, Tennis Courts. 

A completely equipped Lower School for Little Boys. Tuition $700. 

Elaborately illustrated Book on Bequest. TbOMAS Stockham Baker, Ph.D., Port Deposit, Md. 


SCHOOL AT HOME 

Educate Your Child 

Under the direction of 

CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 

(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of which children from six to twelve years of age, inaccessible 
to good schools and too young for boarding school, may be educated entirely at home by 
parents, teachers or governesses according to the best modern methods and under the 
guidance and supervision of a school with a national reputation for training young children. 
For catalogue and sample lessons, address 

V. M. HILL.YER, Headmaster, :: :: 8 Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, a society devoted exclusively to educa¬ 
tional work. Teachers specialists In every 
department. Lecturers of national reputation. 
Courses Regular and Elective. Exceptional 
opportunities for the study of Music and Art. 
Spacious buildings. Located In a beautifully 
wooded park of sixty-five acres. Beautiful 
a new building with capacity for 150 additional 
" students ready In 1910. 

Notre Dame Preparatory School for Girls. 
Primary, Academic and College Preparatory 
Classes. Firm discipline. Physical training. 
Individual supervision of manners, methods 
of study, habits of life, outdoor exercise—- 
tennis, croquet, basket ball, rowing, etc. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 122 and 124 W Franklin Street. 

Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 

For Girls. The 48th year begins Thursday, September 29th, 1910. 

MRS H. P. LEFEBVRE ! _ . . . 
MISS E. D. HUNTLEY f Pnncl P als - 

HAGERSTOWN. MARYLAND. 

K A/T 11 For Women. Modern buildings, campus of 

eC IViar v^OllCgC ten acres,in the beautiful Cumberland Valley. 
Preparatory, Collegiate and Special Courses, with unusual advantages in Art 
and Music. 8300 a year. For illustrated catalogue< address 

S. M. NEWMAN. D.D.. President. 


WEST NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS. Box O. 

The Allen School a school where boys arc 

taught to be self-reliant. 
Individual instruction. Thorough preparation for college 
or scientific schools. Athletic training. For catalogue, 
address EVERETT STARR JONES, Headmaster. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 559 Boylston Street. (Copley Square,) 

Chauncy Hall School Prcpra boys 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

HAGAR and KURT. Principals. 

ASHBURNHAM. MASSACHUSETTS. 



Cushing Academy 


By reason of its endowment it offers all the advantages of a high-priced 
school for the annual expense of 8275. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Co¬ 
educational. For catalogue, address H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 



In Old Concord 

OF literary and 
patriotic fame 

Stands for scholarship, culture 
and character. Prepares for 
colleges, scientific schools or 
business. 

Modern buildings, up-to-date equipment; perfect sani¬ 
tation. Gymnasium, boat house for canoes, tennis 
courts, athletic fields, extensive campus. 

Experienced teachers; individual instruction. 
Twenty-First Year Begins September 28, 1910 
For Catalog address 

Department F, CONCORD SCHOOL, Concord, Mass. 

BOSTON, MASS., 319 Huntington Chambers. 

Faelten Pianoforte School 

knowledge, Intelligent ear, reliable memory, fluency in sight 
reading, artistic pianoforte playing are developed simultane¬ 
ously. Circular on request. Address CARL FAELTEN, Dir. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, Longwood Avenue. 
tt . tn 1 C u 1 A. Department of Harvard Uni- 

Harvara LJental ocnool versify. Unusual facilities for prac¬ 
tical work. Three years’ course leading to degree. Doctor Dental Medicine. 
New Building. Modern equipment. Large clinic. Certificates from recog¬ 
nized preparatory schools accepted. Write for catalog. 

EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean. 



Lasell Seminary 

Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston. 


******** l 


Courses In Language. Literature, Science, Music 
and Art, with thoro instruction in the theory and 
practice of Household Economics. Training is given 
in the Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing and 
Management, Marketing, Cooking, Dress-Making and 
Millinery. Tenuis, Boating, Swimming, Biding and 
other sports are encouraged. Address, 

G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D„ Principal 


DUXBURY. MASSACHUSETTS, 82 King Caesar Road. 

Powder Point School 

For Boys. By the Sea. The mild climate permits land and water sports. 
Prepares for college or business. Extensive grounds. Modern equipment. 
For catalogue, address HENRY P. MOULTON. JR.. Principal. 

CONCORD. MASSACHUSETTS. Box K. 

q a i y q i i New building on Punkatasset Hill. Ex- 
ot. Andrew S ocnool tensive grounds and woodland. Tennis 
courts, ball field, canoeing. Constanr, careful attention to the individual 
boy; special supervision of young boys. 

THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Headmaster. 

WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS. ’ 

tit . a j All advantages of a large school; master 

Worcester Academy Teachers; comprehensive equipment. 
Eight buildings Special laboratories. Gymnasium. “Mcgaron,” a noble 
Recreation Hall Perfect Swimming Pool. New athletic field, completely 
equipped. 77th year begins September 13tb. Illustrated catalogue. 

D W. ABERCROMBIE. LL. D. 


School 

For 

Girls 


Abbot Academy 

ANDOVER, MASS. 


Famous 

Educational 

Town 


Eightieth year. Extensive campus. Complete and spacious modern buildings—Art Gallery, Gymnasium, 
etc. Athletic fields for all outdoor sports. Full college certificate privileges. Prepares girls for useful, earnest 
lives. Endowed. Address The Registrar, Abbot St. 
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Buildings Modern 
Equipment Complete 
Physical Laboratory 
Chemical Laboratory 
Manual Training Shop 


ROCK RIDGE 
School 


119 CLIFF ROAD 

WF.I.T.KSI.F.Y HILLS. MASS. 


Gymnasium 
Bowling Alleys 
Athletic Field 
Swimming Pool 
Tennis Courts 


nnrjr o Tnr n u A T L ? c ^ tio , n high. dry and healthful in one of New England’s most beautiful residential b j experienced 

ROCK RIDGE HALL for boys of high school age Thorough preparation for any college or for business Mast ’ •, ' 

Tur r uAitente n object of constant thought and care; hence well-regulated daily lives, marked improveme . P P g • 
1 HE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for young boys Home-like atmosphere Experienced teachers. Manual training Cons P 


Mount 

Ida 

School 

Tear Hook on Request. 


FOR GIRLS 

on the summit of Mt. Ida 

6 miles 

from Boston 
A preparatory and finishing school 
AdvancedElective Courses. 
College Certificate 
Privilege (without 
examination). 

Piano, Voice, and Violin 
with Noted Men. 
Domestic Science. Resi¬ 
dent Nurse, Gymnasium, 
Director of Athletics. 
Exceptional opportunities, 
with adelightf ul home life. 
Address 66 Summit Street 

NEWTON 

MASS. 



Stanley 

Hall 


For Girls 


Minneapolis,Minn. 


claims your attention because in reputation Tor fine work, for 
strong discipline, (or breadth of courses for study, for era- 
ploying only specialists as teachers, for Its thorough, up-to- 
date equipment, for the aesthetic home environment provided 
and for the general care and training given its boarding pupils, 
this school has for 20 years ranked as one of the strongest 
College Preparatory Schools in the country. Since 1906 its 
Conservatory having 40 instructors and 500 pupils, has 
afforded advantages In Music, Art and Dramatic Art un¬ 
equalled by any other girls’ school in the country. For 
catalogue of either school, address 

OLIVE A. EVERS, Principal, 2164 Pleasant Avenue 


Quincy Mansion School 

FOR GIRLS 

Wollaston, Quincy, Mass. 

Beautifully located six miles from Boston, in one of (lie 
most healthful suburbs. Bine estate. Ample grounds for 
outdoor recrealion. Artificial lake for boating and skating. 
Three fine buildings. Large library. Gymnasium. Special 
and graduate courses of study. Advantages in Art. Music 
and Languages. Domestic Science. College preparation 
and certificate. Largo corps of experienced teachers. Tor 
Prospectus address 

MRS. HORACE M. WILLARD. Principal. 

NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

A Two Year Course. By affiliation with the Medi¬ 
cal College and the Sanitarium exceptional opportuni¬ 
ties are presented for study, for investigation and for 
personal development. Terms most reasonable. Un¬ 
usual opportunities for self-support. "Three competi¬ 
tive scholarships." Send for particulars. Address 
WM. W. HASTINGS, Dean. 


MEXICO, MISSOURI. 1203 College Place. 

. T * • , 11 , . For Young Women. 

Hardin College and Conservatory 37,1, year An en 

dowed school offering Preparatory and Junior College work Courses in 
Art, Elocution, Domestic Science and Business German-American Conser¬ 
vatory. German standards. Modern equipment. Catalogue. 

JOHN W. MILLION, A.M.. President. 


KIRKWOOD. MISSOURI. 


■ w r . , i n t -i • a 1 A home military school, for 

Kirkwood lvi llitary Academy 28 boys from the ages of 8 

to 14 years. The only school in the Middle West that receives exclusnely 
young boys. Established 28 years. The best of care and training. For terms 
and particulars, address EDWARD A. HAIGHT, President. 


UNIVERSITY CITY. ST. LOUIS 

T Tj i| For Girls. Elegani new building just completed in most 

IjCIIOX IIall classical environment in America. College Preparatory 
and Advanced Courses. Outdoor sports strong feature. Home life unsur¬ 
passed in every particular. Address 

MRS. M. LOUISE THOMAS. 


EXETER. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Phillips Exeter Academy 


130tb year opens September 21st. 1910. For catalogue and views, 
addrcss HARLAN P. AMEN. Principal. 


Mr. Sargent’s TPJtVCl ScltOOl for Boys 


Greek Cruise 
Rome 

A boy with us continues his usual school work while he enjoys the broad¬ 
ening, cultivating influences of intelligent travel. We study history and 

Seventh Year 

languages on the spot. Europe, the nursery of our civilization and culture, 

Individual 

Florence 

is our school room. Increased interest and individual instruction result in 

Instruction 

Munich 

economy of energy and time. Think of the wonderful possibilities of this 
plan for a boy in his formative period—not a mere year’s schooling but an 


College or 

London 

investment for life. Let me tell you more about it. Illustrated catalogue. 

PORTER E. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 

Business 





. IJ 

Kemper Military School 

When looking for a good investment you look long and carefully, of course. You 
owe it to yourself. In looking for a school you owe it to your boy to do the same. 
See if Kemper is not just what you want. “Best preparatory school in Middle 
West.” A teacher to every ten boys. Modern buildings and extensive grounds 
AH forms of athletics. Fine gymnasium. Active army officer detailed. Class “A” ' 
among military schools. 67th year. Full every year. For a catalogue of information. 
Address, Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, -Supt., 714 8d St., ISoonvIlle, Mo. 
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Miss Beard’s School 

CITUATED in one of the most healthful,— 
beautiful of the New York suburbs,— 
Orange, N. J. This school offers the advan¬ 
tages of country and city alike. 

Ideals of education are here made paramount. 
College Preparatory, Special and Graduate 
Courses. 

A building containing newGy mnasium. Music and 
Art Studios will be readyfor occupancy in theFall. 
Separate house for younger pupils. 

Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 

Address, MISS BEARD, 

Orange, N. J. 


BLAIRSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. P. 0. Box P. 

Blair Academy 

63rd year. Prepares for any American College. Campus 100 acres. 
Thorough equipment; liberal endowment justifies low rate of £350. Opens 
Sept. 14th. JOHN C. SHARPE. A.M., D.D., Principal. 



Pennington, N. J. 


No longer co-educational. Prepares boys for all colleges. 
Classical, Scientific, English, Commercial, and Manual Train¬ 
ing Courses. Elocution, Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Pipe Organ. SEPARATE HOME JUNIOR DEPART¬ 
MENT for boys under 14. Athletic Field. Gymnasium. 
Competent Physical Director. 73d year. 

For catalogue, address 

J. MORGAN READ, D. D., President, Box M. 

PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 

Princeton Preparatory School 

Rapid progress possible because of limited number pupils (fifty) and free¬ 
dom from rigid class organization. Ample grounds; modern buildings. Per¬ 
sonal inspection invited. Address J. B. FINE, Headmaster. 


BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE. NEW JERSEY. 

Bordentown Military Institutesuon^maX.’succSsfut 

men—physically, mentally, morally. College and business preparation. 
Catalogue. Summer camp in Ontario woods, Canada. 

REV. T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
LIEUT.-COL. T. D. LANDON. Commandant. 


MORRISTOWN. NEW JERSEY. 

M -p, , q i | For Girls. Beautiful New York suburb. 

1SS Dana S ucnool Healthful location. Graduating course. 
Music, Art, Languages. College certificate privilege. Gymnasium and out¬ 
door sports. 33d year begins September 28th. For circular, apply to 

MISS LOUISE L. NEWELL, Principal. 


ENGLEWOOD. NEW JERSEY. Box 605. 

D - i rt i i c * 1 College preparatory and special 

Wight school tot VJirlS courses. Certificates accepted by 
leading colleges. Limited number of pupils insures individual attention. Four 
buildings; spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. Gymnasium. Tennis, 
riding. Address MISS CREIGHTON and MISS FARRAR, Principals. 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 

rpi n \ - 1 ] t o 1 1 For 26 years in New York; 

The Merrill-van Laer School n ow located at Princeton. 

N. J. A country school for girls; offering College Preparatory and Special 
Courses, Music and Art. After August 1st. address Princeton. N. J. Until 
that date. The Merrill-van Laer School. 32-34 East 57th Street. New York. 


MONTCLAIR. NEW JERSEY. 37 Walden Place. 

Montclair Academy 

24th year under present Headmaster. A College Preparatory School 
with modern equipment, including swimming pool. New academic 
building. Location in Orange Mountain—500 feet elevation. “ Your 
Boy and Our School” is a little book describing Montclair’s plan of In¬ 
dividual assistance and in which the Headmaster says some pointed things 
which will interest parents no matter where their sons are educated. 
Mailed, with our Catalog, upon request. 

JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M. 

I IN choosing a school for your boy you place 

* character and scholarship foremost in your 
requirements. So do we in selecting boys for 

The Peddie Institute 

OUR AIM IS: "The Best Boys* School in America* * 

1 We have an endowed school with an enviable record in fit¬ 
ting boys for college and for life; a strong faculty of success¬ 
ful experience here; splendid enthusiasm among onr250 boys, 
f Location nine miles from Princeton; region unsurpassed 
for health. Fine equipment. Sixty acres campus, athletic 
field, gymnasium with indoor track and swimming pool. 
Will-appointed laboratories, library of 9000 volumes, 
observatory, museum. 

f We prepare for all colleges, law, medical and engineering 
schools. Thorough business course. Music, 
f Rates £400. Lower school for boys n to 14 years. Forty- 
fifth year opens Sept. 21 , 1910. Catalogue and booklets sent 
on request. 

R. W. SWETLAND, A. HI., Principal, Box 90* Hlghtstown, N. J. 


WENONAH, GLOUCESTER COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. Box 110. 

Wenonah Military Academy 

10 miles from Philadelphia. Noted for its high scholarship and char¬ 
acter building. No saloons or factories in the town. Prepares for col¬ 
lege and business. Exceptional faculty. Music and horsemanship. Infantry 
and Cavalry training. Largest gymnasium in State. 8-acre athletic field. 
Write for catalogue. 

MAJOR JOHN R. JONES. Superintendent. 


FINDERNE, NEW JERSEY (one hour from New York Ciry). Box 75. 

Wilson Military Academy Si 

£400, includes board, laundry, mending, use of horses. Athletic field. \'i mile 
riding track. Extensive and beautiful grounds. Wireless telegraphy taught. 
For catalogue, address CAPT. J. WILSON, U. S.V., A.M.. Supt. 


AMERICAN 

Connected with 
Mr. Charles 

ACADEMY 

Frohman’s Empire 

OF 

Theatre and 

DRAMATIC ARTS 

Companies 

FOUNDED IN 1884 

Franklin H. Sargent, 

Pri-cirt^nf 

For catalogue and information apply to ! 

TIIE SECRETARY, ROOM 140, CARNEGIE 

HAM/, NEW YORK 


CARMEL. NEW YORK. Box 110. - 

Drew Seminary for Young Women cXee Pr" d 

paratorv Courses. Music. Art. Elocution, Domestic Science. Courses 
for High School Graduates. Students of all ages received. Rates moderate. 

Address MARTHA L. HANABURGH, President 
JULIA EVANS, Dean. 



Has Prepared Over 
1000 Students for Cornell 

For over thirty years recognized as one 
of the leading institutions for preparing 
boys for college or 1 ife’s work. President 
Schurman pronounces it 

"One of the best preparatory 
institutions in the country 
Registration 190G-TO from 41 states and 10 
foreign countries. Athletic field. Recrea¬ 
tion Building and Boat House. Gym¬ 
nasium; rowing shells. Farm ofl50 acres. 


Terms $660 to $760. 


C. V. PARSELL, A* M„ Ithaca. N. Y* 
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“My Son Having Failed Completely 

in his preliminary examination for college, entered 
your school, and in one year he covered two regular 
school years of work as is done at most schools, and 
not only passed his examinations easily for college, 
but with credit to himself and his school.” 

This extract of a letter from the mother of a re¬ 
cent student Is one of the hundred or more valued 
by Mr. Groff, showing the high grade of success he 
has had for twelve years. 

The School now has to offer an unrivalled school 
plant and equipment— 

The 

Groff Country School 

Deal Beach, New Jersey 

having purchased ‘‘Kildysart,” the magnificent 
estate of the late Daniel O'Day. of the Standard OH 
Company, on the New Jersey Coast. 

The new location provides not only adequate'class 
room and school equipment, but every comfort and 
convenience of the most modern home for Summer 
and Winter, with boating (on Deal Lake), golf, horse¬ 
back riding and other outdoor sports carefully 
directed. 

Few boys are stupid, they simply need individual 
assistance by able teachers. Here timid boys are 
encouraged, bright boys are interested and back¬ 
ward boys are made capable of quicker advance¬ 
ment. Each boy treated In accordance with his 
needs. No grades or forms that a boy must fit. 

Enrollment is limited. Separate department for 
boys 8 to 14 years. Fall term begins Sept. 26. Address 

JOSEPH C. GROFf (A. B. and Class 1893, U. S. N. A.), 
228 West 72nd Street, New York— 
or “Kildysart,” Deal Beach, N. J. 

Phones—7ft Columlms, N. T, or 1029 Peal Peach, N. J, 


STUDY ELECTRICITY 
In this Electrical Center 

Complete college training in less time, 
at less expense. Two year course, covering 
every phase of generation, transmission 
and application. Superb equipment—labor¬ 
atory, machines and apparatus Graduate 
engineers for instructors New classes 
September 26th. Write for details 
BRYANT 8 STRATTON COLLEGE. Buffalo, N. Y. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

The Lady Jane Grey School 

For Girls. Twenty-eishth year. MRS. JANE GREY HYDE, MISS 
MARY R. HYDE. MISS IANE BREWSTER HYDE. Principals._ 

SCARSDALE, NEW YORK. (40 minutes from New York City). 

-jj- , , tit 11 The Misses Lockwoods'Collegiate School for 

rieatnCOte liall Girls. All the advantages of the metropolis 
with fullest opportunity for wholesome outdoor life; riding, tennis, field 
hockey, skating, gymnasium. General and College Preparatory Courses; 
Music and Art._ 



Zbc llnetttutc 
of 

Musical Brt 

of tbc Gitg of mew i?orfc 


jfranft Damroscb, Director 


An Endowed School of Music 

The Institute was established and liberally endowed In 1905 
to provide for talented students the opportunity to secure a 
thorough, complete and comprehensive education In music 
without the necessity of going abroad. 

It Is the Only School of Its Kind 
in America 

Its tuition fees are moderate and uniform, and cover all 
the technical and theoretical subjects contained In a given 
course. 

It secures the services of teachers of the highest excellence, 
whose private terms would be prohibitory to most students. 
Among others the following arc regular members of Its 
teaching staff: 

OPERA—Ternlna, GIraudet, von Nlessen-Stone. 

PIANO—Stojowskl, Tapper, Hochman. 

ORGAN—Gaston Dethfer. 

VIOLIN—Knelsel. 

CELLO—Wllleke. 

THEORY and COMPOSITION—Percy Goetschlus. 

Since the number of students Is fixed at 600, and a large 
proportion of the old pupils will continue their studies next 
year, only a limited number of new pupils can be admitted 
In October. 

The Institute will move this Fall Into a large new building 
specially erected for It on the banks of the Hudson, opposite 
Grant’s Tomb. 

Application for admission should be made early. In no 
case later than October 1st, to ensure consideration. For 
catalogue and full Information, address 

Box 700, 53 Fifth Avenue, New York 
After September 1st 

Box 700, 120 Claremont Ave., New York 


OSSINING, NEW YORK. 

hpl T'x TT1L i c l Preparatory School for Boys. 

1 h e Dl\ Holbrook ochool Established 1866. Situated on 
Briar Cliff, 500 feet above sea level. Satisfactory references as to character 
are necessary for enrollment. For illustrated catalogue, address 
_ THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL. Ossining. N. Y. 

NEW YORK. TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, Box 912. 

Trvinrr fr»r "Rr^rc Prepares for all colleges and scien- 

lrving ocnool lor .Boys tific schools. In the historic “Irving” 
country, 25 miles from New York. Gymnasium, swimming: pool and 
fine athletic field. Address 

J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Head Master. 
DOBBS FERRY-ON-HUDSON. NEW YORK. 

IV/T nnbrtnrr'it* E<l u ipP cd a ndaf iniinisteredunderthecondi- 

J.ViaCK.CIlZ.ie OCIlOOl tions of a well-endowed school for the thor¬ 
ough preparation of 150 boys for colleges. Technical Schools or Business. 
Location of rare beauty, 21 miles from New York. S. S. McCLURE. Mem 
ber of Council. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D., Director. 

TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON. NEW YORK. 


The Misses Metcalf’s Boarding and Day School 

For Girls. College Preparation and Physical Culture. A department 
for girls under twelve. Moderate rates. 





New York Military Academy 


Cornwall— o m— Hudson 








■-r — rr'-ji 


A TECHNICAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Sent 1st four large fire-nroof hiiilHinos ...l • « ^^-^P^ncy on 

oept. 1st, four large fire-proof buildings, which will constitute 
the most beautiful and complete military plant in the country, excepting only West Point. It is located in the Hudson 
River Highlands, four miles from West Point, a region famous for its beauty and healthfulness. For thoroughness and success 
in military training and discipline the War Department has for many years graded the academy in " Class A” the highest 
class of schools under government supervision. Separate department for boys under fourteen, beautiful athletic fields 
gymnasium, cavalry, military band, rifle range. For catalog address the Adjutant. * 
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What School? 

Ton WID Come to EASTMAN It Yon Investigate. 

A course in this great school of business will 
qualify you to command three times the salary 
you are capable of earning without come special 
training. If you are seeking employment 

Eastman Can Help You 

You cannot drift to success. You must prepare yourself 
for the work you wish to do and then do it with your might. 
If you want to start right, come to Eastman (Poughkeepsie 
or New York). All Commercial Branches. New students may 
enter any week day. The courses are short, practical and 
interesting. Write for FREE prospectus to 

i . ClementO.GalnemM.A., 15 .r,„ 
President, 

Box 687 , Poughkeepsie, N.V. 


Verbeck Hall 


Saint John's School 


Manlius School 

MANLIUS, N. Y. 

D ESIGNATED by the War Department as 
“ Distinguished Institution iQo^-’os-’ob-’o?- 
’o 8 -’o 9 -'io," this being the highest honor 
paid by U. S. Government. Most successful 
application of military principle to preparation 
for college or business, because this high grade of 
military work is attractive and thoroughly stimu¬ 
lates and produces results in honor system, build¬ 
ing of character and habits of study not attained 
in such degree by most military or civilian 
schools. 

Gen. WM. VERBECK, President. 


Miss C. I MASON’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL for Girls 



THE CASTLE 

Tarry town - on - Hudson, 
N. Y. An ideal school. Ad¬ 
vantages of N.Y. City. All 
departments. Special courses 
in Art, Music, Literature, Lan¬ 
guages, etc. Certificate admits 
to leading colleges. For illus. 
circular address, Miss C. E. 
Mason, LL.M., Lock Box 708. 


OSSIN1NG-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. Box 507. 

ir Tii a i This school, founded in 1814, 

Mount rleasant Academy has won the reputation of thor¬ 
oughly preparing boys for college, scientific schools or business. Delightful 
home life. Manual training. Location only 31 miles from New York. Mount 
Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13. Write for Catalogue to 

- CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 


Rensselaer 
Poly technic 
SfaSSS Institute 


Courses in Civil Engineering (C. E.), Mechanical 
Engineering (M. E.), Electrical Engineering (E. E.) and 
General Science (B. S.) Also Special Courses. 

Unsurpassed new Chemical, Physical, Electrical, Me¬ 
chanical and Materials Testing Laboratories. 

For catalogue and illustrated pamphlets showing work 
of graduates and students and views of buildings and 
campus, apply to 

JOHN M. NUGENT, Registrar , 


POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK, Box 706. 

T> • • A ] A College Preparatory School for Boys. 

Kiverview Academy School opens September 21st, 1910. The 
completion of the 75th school year will be celebrated in June. 1911. 
Catalogue sent on request. 

JOSEPH B. BISBEE. A M.. Principal. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK. 

n a n l i For Girls. Preparation for leading colleges;offers 

/igneSoCflOOl a two-years’ course with diploma for graduates 
of High School Classical Course. Well-equipped laboratories and gymna¬ 
sium. Reopens September 28th. 1910. Announcement. MISS SEABURY, 
Head of School. BISHOP DOANE, President Board of Trustees. 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON. NEW YORK. 

n. T V, 1 n i i For Manly Boys. Special opportunities 
ut. JOnn S oCflOOl for quick preparation for college. Military 
drill. Parental discipline. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Manly sports 
encouraged. Catalogue. 

REV. W. A. RANNEY. A.M.. Pd.B.. Principal. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 

n. T\ /r y o i i r /~^ • i Full academic and 

bt. Margaret S bchool tor Lrirls college preparatory 
courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Certificate admirs to leading 
colleges. Fully equipped gymnasium. Tennis, basketball, skating. For 
catalogue, address MRS. HELEN H. VAN WINKLE, Principal. 


GARDEN CITY. LONG ISLAND. NEW YORK. 

O T\ /r t CL i A School for Girls, 18 miles from New 
bt. M ary S oCflOOl York. Number limited. Healthful loca¬ 
tion; spacious buildings. Excellent advantages in music and art. General 
rnd college preparatory courses. 

MISS MIRIAM A. BYTEL, Principal. 


AURORA-ON-CAYUGA, NEW YORK. 

ttt ii Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls. (Formerly The 

W allCOUrt Wells School.) On the east shore of Cayuga Lake. 
Thorough preparation for any college. General academic and special 
courses. Physical culture. For booklet, address 

MISS ANNA R. GOLDSMITH. A.B., Principal. 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK, Avenue A. 63d and 64tb Sts. 

Have You Chosen a Profession? Jnittes*m °MedU 

cine, especially Homoeopathic Medicine. Send for Catalogue K. 

NEW YORK HOMOEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
FLOWER HOSPITAL. ROYAL S. COPELAND. A.M., M.D., Dean. 


NEW YORK CITY, 174 Fulton Street. 

New York Law School 

Day School; also Evening School. “Dwight Method” of instruction. 
LL. B in two years. LL M. in three years. High Standards. Send for 
catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean 


FISH KILL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 

Wilson School for Boys 

gives a thorough training to a limited number of boys of high character 
for the leading Universities. For Catalogue, references and information, 
address Headmaster. 


PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK. P. O. Box 217. 

\\7 11 U 11 A 1 A Boarding School for the thorough 

W orrall rial! /icademy preparation of boys for college or busi¬ 
ness. Special Academic Course. Military organization. Experienced 
teachers, male and female. Primary Department. Small classes. Unusually 
healthful location. Terms, $400. Illustrated catalogue. Address the 

PRINCIPAL. 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON. NEW YORK. 

. . 0 , | • i Suburban to New York. 43rd year. 

Ussining OCilOOl tor Vjr iris Academic. Music. Art. and College 
Preparatory Courses. Post Graduate and special work. Certificate admits to 
leading colleges. Gymnasium. Year book on request. Principal. CLARA 
C. FULLER; Associate Principal. MARTHA J. NARAMORE. 


EVANSWOOD, CLIFTON. CINCINNATI. OHIO 

The Bartholomew-Clifton School for Girls 

An attractive home department for a limited number of resident 
pupils. Prepares for the best colleges. Advanced course for High 
School Graduates. Music. Art, Languages. 

MISS E. A. ELY. A.M.. and MISS M. F. SMITH. Principals. 


PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK. Box M. 


Peekskill Academy 

78th year. Prepares for all colleges and universities. Over $100,000 
tpent in 1909 on new buildings. Inspection invited. For catalogue, address 

THE PRINCIPALS. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO. 8936 Euclid Avenue. 

■rp tj || The residence of Hathaway Brown Day and 

r enway riall Boarding School. Also open to young ladies 
wishing to take advantage of being in Cleveland for courses in Music, or 
in Art at the Cleveland School of Art. Apply to the 

PRINCIPAL. 
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GLENDALE. OHIO 

Glendale College for Women 

tions excel in beauty and healthfulness. Courses liberal, and equipment 
ample. Write for particulars. Regular tuition and home 50. 

MISS R. J. DkVORE, President. 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 

Harcourt Place School 

In a beautiful college town. Buildings modem and surrounded by exten¬ 
sive grounds for outdoor recreation. For catalogue, address 

MISS MERWIN, Principal. 


GERMANTOWN, OHIO (near Dayton). 

Miami Military Institute nL^dn^nur^d^oy^^rbor! 

ough college preparatory and courses leading to degrees. Individual instruc¬ 
tion. Personal care. Selected boys. Com’d’t U. S. Army Officer. 

ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M.A., President, Box 68. 


COLLEGE HILL, OHIO, Box 26. 

r~\i • a /i *i ■ t . Ten miles from Cincinnati. High, 

whlO Military Institute beautiful location. Military drill sub¬ 
ordinate to academic work. Lower School for Younger Boys. 
Certificate admits to colleges. Thorough physical training. 

A. M. HENSHAW, Commandant. 


CARLISLE. PENNSYLVANIA. Box 26. 

r , .... Founded 1783. Prepares thorouebly for any collere 

Conway Hall or technical school. New athletic field and well- 
equipped gymnasium. Rates, $350. Special Scholarships. 

GEORGE EDWARD REED. President. 

For particulars apply to W. A. HUTCHISON. Ped.D.. Headmaster. N, 


DEVON. PENNSYLVANIA. Box 1000. 

.. „ , , For Girls 7 to 15 years of age is situated in 

C .Devon ocnool a pleasant suburb of Phila. Therearemany 
schools which look after the educational wants of girls of riper years, but few 
in which the younger ones are cared for as well as they could be in tbeir own 
homes, and at the same time are given the advantages of the most approved 
methods of education. For catalogue, address MISS HARRAK, Pi in. 


Enters 
to col¬ 
leges each year. Beautiful grounds. Modern, sanitary dormitories. Labora¬ 
tories, gymnasium, athletic field. $125,000 in recent improvements. Good 
health record. Terms moderate. Catalogue. 

T. G. HELM. A.M., and E. M. HARTMAN. A.M., Principals. 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Franklin and Marshall Academy a'bouMu boys 


CONCORDVILLE. DEL. CO., PENNSYLVANIA, Box 86. 

M i j near Philadelphia. 49th year. Wakes up boys to 

apieWOOQ duties of life. $400.00. Department for little boys, 
12 years and under, $350.00. Limited to 40 boys. College or business. No 
tobacco. No hazing. Fine gym. Vacation from June 4th to Sept. 16th. 
with or without instruction, $125.00. All outdoor sports. 

J. SHORTL1DGE, A M., Yale, Principal. 



&IDfi VIc.W, .M- > 1W BUILDING ^ 

ELIZABETH COLLEGE 

and CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Charlotte, N. C. 

A HIGH-GRADE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

This College is located in the famous Asheville district of North Caro¬ 
lina -a region remarkable for its healthful climate. It is splendidly 
equipped for the best physical, mental and moral culture of its students. 
A. B and Elective Graduate Courses. Music, Art, Expression. 20 ex¬ 
perienced, university-educated teachers, 20-acre campus. For catalogue 
address < IIAIM.ES II. KING, President. 


BELLEFONTE. PENNSYLVANIA. 

T-, it r ^ A j Ideally located in the mountains in the 

Joelleionte Academy “Home of Governors.” 105th year. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Experienced instructors give individ¬ 
ual attention. Wholesome, moral influence. New buildings, gymnasium and 
athletic field. Champion athletic teams. For illustrated catalog address 
JAMES R. HUCHES, A.M., Headmaster. 




49th Year 
begins 
Sept 21st, 
1910. 


CHESTER, Pennsylvania. ££ 

Degrees in Civil Engineering (C.L); 
Chemistry (B.S.); Arts (A.B.) 
Preparatory Department: 

Thorough instruction in elementary studies. 
Infantry, Artillery and Cavalry 
Our Aim—Greatest Efficiency. 

A national reputation for excellence of 
system and character of results, 

CtUiOgUM of 

- CHARLES E. HYATT, President* 


CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 

n tj j] A thoroughly good preparatory school for young women. 

I enil iTcllI Also strong Seminary Course. Rates $325.CO, includ¬ 
ing Languages, Elocution, Art, and Voice in class. All rooms have 
private baths. Beautiful location on Wilson College Campus. Catalog 
on request 



BIRMINGHAM, PENNSYLVANIA. Box K. 

nn t t>* • it For Girls. An 

I he Birmingham school, Inc. excellent 

school for girls, offering either academic or college preparatory 
courses. Healthful location. Gymnasium. Physical training. 
Main Line P.R.R. For catalogue, address A. R. GRIER, Pres. 


PENNSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. Box 107. 

-pi- q Co-educational. New Buildings , new 

rertciomen oeminary gymnasium, campus, athletic field. Small 
classes. Honor men in 30 colleges. Music, Elocution. Strongly 
moral. No profanity, liquor, tobacco or hazing. $250 to $350. -Cata¬ 
logue free. REV. O. S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal. 



BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 

The Mountain School for Girls. 

South Bethlehem, Pehni. 

OI.AUDE N. WYANT, Principal 
RUhop Ethelbert Tnlbot, Visitor 

Tn“ America's Switzerland." Nomalaria. Near 
New York and Philadelphia. Special buildings 
(brick and stone),mansion style: Bpacionsgrounds: 
outdoor life; superior table. "Tie kind of school 
girls like/* MuBic. Art. Elocution. 44th year. 
Address Secretary for booklets. 

Terms $000 a Year. No “extras” 


GERMANTOWN. PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wo 1 tuif- T on#» Qelmnl ^or 54th year. General and 

VV cUIlUL l_y3.nC oCilOOl college preparatory courses. Special 
course for high school graduates. Domestic science. Accredited by lead¬ 
ing colleges. Catalogue and View Book upon request. 

FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Principal. 


WILLIAMSPORT. PENNSYLVANIA, Box 908. 

Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 

Co-educational. College Preparatory, Commercial, Scientific, Classical 
courses. Music. Art. $300 per year. No extras. Two gymnasiums. Term 
opens September 13th. WM. PERRY EVELAND, Ph.D. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


A Co-educational Institution, 
beautifully located and only 24 
minutes from Philadelphia. 
Under the management of 
Friends. Excellent Faculty. 
Qualifies students for College, 
Technical School, or Business. 



Recordfor health unsurpassed. 
Students are housed under 
Cottage System. Modern Stone 
Buildings. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool; athletic field 
and running track. Board and 
Tuition, $ 500 . Year book free. 

H. TOMLINSON. HEAD MASTER. SWARTHMORE, PA 
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KINCSTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 

„ c „•_Founded in 1844. Co-educarional. Col- 

Wyoming beminary lege Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Departments of Music, Art and Oratory. Fine buildings. Beautiful loca¬ 
tion. Yearly rates, $150. 66th year opens Sept. 14tli. Catalogue on re¬ 
quest. Address L. L. SPRAGUE. D.D.. LL.D., President. 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 

College for Women 

Grants the degrees of A.B. and A.M. Departments of Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, etc. Well-equipped buildings. Out-of-door exercise. 
Beautiful location. Catalogue on request. Address 

E. E. McCLlNTOCK, A.B., President, Box I. 


BOWLING GREEN, VIRGINIA, Box 485. 

T) i- O' Rates, $167 50. 44th year, 

nowling oreen oeminary Special advantages at lowest 
rates. In a beautiful and historic Virginia town. Strong faculty. Cer¬ 
tificate to colleges. Phenomenal health. Sports. Opens Sept. 29th. 
Catalogue. 

REV. C. K. MILLICAN, A.B. 


DANVILLE. VIRGINIA, Box 103. 

r-p. pv -ii i For Boys. Splendid opportunity to pre- 

1 ne DcHlVlllC OCIlOOl pare for University or Technical School. 
Healthful location. Fine buildings; modern equipment. Increasing atten¬ 
dance. Board and Tuition, S300 a year. Write at once for illustrated cata¬ 
logue, giving full information. WM. HOLMES DAVIS, A.B., Headm<fl?er. 



Increase the value of your boy’s educa¬ 
tion by giving him a broader training 
than your public school can offer. 

Porter Military Academy 

will give him a thorough preparation for college. 
Commercial Course. Military Training. Large 
buildings. Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Athletic held. Board, tuition,etc, $250. Two from 
one family S450. Lower School, for boys from 
10 to 14. Separate dormitory. For catalog address 

Rev. Walter Mitchell, B. D., Rector, Box C, Charleston, S. C. 


MANASSAS, VIRGINIA (The Battlefield City), Box D. 

P n „ Near Washington, I). C. For Young Men and 

eastern college Women. Five four-year courses leading to A.B. 
degree. Also Preparatory,Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science and Com¬ 
mercial Courses. Six modern buildings. Healthful climate. Non-denomina- 
tional. £22$ a year. Catalogue. HERVIN U. RQOP, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 

WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA, Box 265. 

Mod- 
beautiful and 

healthful location near the Blue Ridge Mountains. Altitude. 1,300 feet. Pre¬ 
pares for University, etc., and business life. Rates moderate. For catalogue, 
address JAS. A. FISHBURNE, A.B., Principal. 


p- ii n t n i i A school for manly boys, 

r lshburne iVlllltciry bCIlOOl ern equipment; beautiful 


r 


T ennessee Military Institute 

A school of national patronage. On main 
line of Southern Ry. in mountains of east 
Tennessee, the Switzer latid of America. Most health¬ 
ful climate In U. S. 35 States represented past ses¬ 
sion. New buildings designed specially for a mili¬ 
tary school. Up-to-date equipment. Steam heat, 
electric lights, running water from fine spring In 
every room. Gymnasium, bowling alleys. Athletic 
field, campus of 45 acres. Encampments In moun¬ 
tains, practice marches, cavalry trips. Individual 
Instruction. Prepares for college. Government 
Academies, or business. Social surroundings ideal. 
One of the most successful military schools In the 
South. Terms, board and tuition, full session, S300. 
For Illustrated catalogue, address 




NASHVILLE. TENNESSEE. 

, p . For Girls and Young Women. 46th year. Scm- 

W ard beminary inary and Special Courses. College Preparation. 
Conservatory of Music. 175 Boarding Pupils. Complete appointments. 
City advantages. Outdoor sports. Delightful climate. For catalog, address 
J. D. BLANTON, LL.D.. President. 



BARRE, VERMONT. 

g-y j , 3 • For Bovs and Girls. In the heart of the 

LjOddarci beminary Green Mountains. General and College 
Preparatory Courses. Special course in Music. Modern buildings. Gym¬ 
nasium and all outdoor sports. Endowment reduces cost to #250 a year. 

ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt.D., Principal. 


STAUNTON. VIRGINIA. 

Mary Baldwin Seminary 

For Young Ladies. Term begins Sept. 8th, 1910. In Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. 296 students from 33 States past session. Terms Moderate. 
Enter any time. Send for catalogue. 

Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


Augusta Military 

Academy, School), 

Ft. Defiance, Va. 

TN the famous Valley of Virginia. 
1 Highest endorsement by V. M. I. 
and State Universities. A country 
school with modern equipment. Steam 
heat. Electric lights. Gymnasium con¬ 
taining running track, bowling alley, 
swimming-pool. 125 acres with large 
campus. Able faculty of college men. 
Numbers limited. 23 states represent¬ 
ed last session. 36 years of successful 
work. Charges $300. Catalogue on 
application. 


Thou. J. Roller, \ p.. n .i no |, 
Chao* S. Boiler, Jr. / Principals. 




RELIANCE, VIRGINIA. 

x-\i j • • a j The ideal school for manly boys 

(Jid .Dominion Academy from 8 years up. Prepares for 
University and for business. In famous Shenandoah Valley, near Washing¬ 
ton. Health record unequalled. Modem equipment. No age limit. Rates 
$200. See our condensed booklet of information. Address 

W. R. KLINE. President. 



' ]RAND01PH-MAC0N ACADEMY 

For BOYS and YOUNG MEN 
Bedford City, Va. 

Offers quick and thorough preparation for college, scientific? 
schools or business life. The liberal endowment of tho 
Randolph-Macon System, of which this school is a branch, 
permits of unusually low terms. $230 covers all expense. 
No extras. For catalogue and further information, address 
E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA. 

St. Anne’s Episcopal School 

For Girls. Opens September 20th. Full corps of teachers. Primary 
and Academic Departments. Music, Languages, Art. 

MISS MARY HYDE DUVAL. Principal. 


DAYTON. VIRGINIA (Near Washington, D. C.), Box 103. 
p, , i/'-iii t ^ and School of Music, 

bhenandoan Collegiate Institute co-educationai. col¬ 
lege preparatory. Broad variety of musical courses, including pipe organ and 
orchestra. Piano tuning. Certificate admits to University of Virginia and 
other colleges. Terms: $150 to $200. including board ami tuition. 


Staunton Military Academy 

An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 



370 Boys from 45 States last session. 
Largest Private Academy in the 
South. Boys from 10 to 20 years old 
prepared for the Universities, Gov¬ 
ernment Academies or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air of the 
famous Shenandoah Valley. Pure 
mineral spring waters. Military 
training develops obedience, 
health and manly carriage. Fine 
shady lawns, gymnasium, swim¬ 
ming pool and athletic park. Daily 
drills. Boys from homes of refine¬ 
ment 011I37 desired. Personal individ¬ 
ual instruction by our Tutorial Sys¬ 
tem. Academy fifty years old. 
New $100,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. 
Charges $ 360 . Handsome catalogue free. Address; 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., PRINCIPAL. STAUNTON, VA. 
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44th Year. For Girls and Young Women. 

Location _ Beautifully and healthfully located in 

famous Valley of Virginia, near Natural 
Bridge, in a section noted for its natural scenery and 
wonderful winter climate. Elevation 1200 feet. Pure, 
bracing mountain air. Outdoor life in extensive grounds. 
Tennis, basket ball, boating, riding and driving, tobog¬ 
ganing. skating, etc., under trained Director. Notable 
health record. Not a serious case of illness in many 
years. See catalogue for particulars. 

Thp Qrhnnl_$100,000 equipment. "Handsomest school 

uCHOOI building in the State." University special¬ 
ists. Students from thirty states and foreign countries. High¬ 
est Standard College Preparatory and Finishing. Full courses ' 
of 1 and 2 years for high school graduates. Lower school for ' 

' girls 9 to 14. Art, Elocution. Conservatory advantages in Music. 

Thp Hnmo_For decades this institution has made the girl 

ome realize that she has in it real 

Home Life in the Modern School, 

left, freedom of association with faculty and students and personal attention to 
her-irhololife, to health, manners and character, as well as to mind, the wholo 
aim being to make her the finest woman Handsome Catalogue and Hook on the 
Homo Llfo Free. Two railroads. Kate $260.0». Opens Sept 29th. 

ADDRESS SOUTH EH N SEMINARY, Box 885. Bn»na Vista. Va. 


Sweet Briar College 

Sweet Briar. Va. 



A College for Women, of the grade of Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith and Bryn Mawr. Four years of collegiate and two years 
of preparatory work are given. Located in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains on an estate of 3000 acres. The buildings 
are modern, and the conditions for health are unsurpassed. 
On Southern Railroad, south of Washington. Fifth year opens 
Sept. 20th, 1910. Catalogue and views sent upon application. 

DR. MARY K. BENEDICT, President, Box 110 .. 



PETERSBURG. VIRGINIA. Box 207. 

Southern Female College 

highest Virginia standards. Social training. Five buildings 
with gymnasium. Regular and special courses; Music Art 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS. A.m! 


Elocution. $200 to $500. 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 

Qt-iiarf Roll Formerly Virginia Female Institute. Church School 
OlUdil rj.au for Girls in Blue Ridge Mountains. Intermediate and 
College Preparatory. New Gymnasium and Infirmary. 67th Session. 
Unusual advantages in Music. Address 

MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL. Principal. 

Virginia College 

For Young Ladies. ROANOKE, VA. 

Opens Sept 29th, 1910. One of the leading schools in the South 
Modern buildings. Campus of ten acres. Located in Valley of 

Virginia, famed 
for health and 
beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Pre¬ 
paratory a n d 
College Cours¬ 
es. Music, Art, 
Expression, 
Domestic Sci¬ 
ence, under the 
direction of Euro¬ 
pean and Ameri- 
c a n instructors. 
Students from 32 
States. For cata¬ 
logue address 

MATTIE P. HARRIS. President, Roanoke, Ya. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 



THE 
I AM ERIC 


RUGBY 


ST.JOHN’S 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


[EPISCOPAL] 


-‘The School That's Different. ’’ 
Location. Beautiful Waukesha I^ke County. Three 
hours’ rid©from Chicago on mainline C.M. A fct.r.K.JB, 
Courses. Classical, Science, Literary, Manual Tra in i n g 
and Commercial. 

Athletics. Of all kinds. 

The School lias a national reputation. 

Send for catalogue. If you can, visit the school. 

DR. S. T. SMYTHE, President (File E) 
Delafleld, Waukesha Co., WIs. 

Chicago Offloe—1015 Masonic Tempi#. Tel. Can, 3902. 


ALDERSON, WEST VIRGINIA. Box 585. 

... , /~i .. . -r • Rates, $187.50. For 

Alleghany Collegiate Institute young men and women. 

Military and outdoor life for young men. Boating, etc. In beautiful 
Greenbrier Valley. Lower school also. $20 scholarship to first student 
from each state. Strong faculty. Opens Sept. 29. 

REV. L. S. SHIRES. A.B. 


CHARLES TOWN. WEST VIRGINIA. 

■rj , 11 Largest woman’s college in the State. Col- 

rOWhatan College lege preparatory and full college courses; 
Music, Art, Elocution. Teacher’s and Business Courses. Healthful loca¬ 
tion, near Washington, D.C. Rates $250. and upward. Catalogue. Address 
S. P. HATTON. A.M., LL.D.. President. 

CHICAGO. ILLINOIS, 3138 Michigan Boulevard. 

o -j , o l For Girls. College preparatory 

1 he Misses opaids ochool and finishing courses. Domes¬ 
tic Science. Music. Certificate admits to leading colleges. Modern equip¬ 
ment. Atmosphere of Eastern culture. Catalogue on request. Address 

MISS K. L. SPAIDS. 


SCHOOL 


There is only one best school 
for each boy or girl. Write 
fully what kind of school you seek, location preferred, expense limit 
for school year, etc., and you will receive, free of charge , catalogues of 
schools meeting the requirements indicated. Complete 252 page Directory of 
all schools and colleges in the United States, mailed for 10c to cover postage. 
Edocationai. AID SOCIXTT, School Information Bureau, 1626-.M First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago 


Earn $25 
to $100 
1 a Week 

We will teach you by correspondence, 
the most fascinating and profitable pro¬ 
fession in the world. Send for our beauti¬ 
ful prospectus. It’s FREE. 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Add™. > Dept. oe6 p 0fe Bldp#< cbiearo 
- either offica SDcpt.e«5 150 Nassau St., New York 


Home Study 

iltPP in nur hlflh flohool OAlirona rnn 


Fifty courses of 
study In Normal, 
Academic, Busi¬ 
ness and Phar- 
macy Depart- 

0 . 0 . . , . . , ** ments, Gradu¬ 

ates in our nigh school courses receive entrance credits In Nort.h- 
western University and advanced standings In various State normal 
schools: Instruction also In all common branches. Instructors are 
successful teaching experience, and they 
wh ? ,e tlme £° 9 ur students. We urge the most careful 
Investigation of our school. Write today. 

INTERSTATE SCHOOL. OF CORRESPONDENCE 
37b-380 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


District of Columbia, Washington, D. C., 35 Takoma Avenue 

ELECTRICITY 

?!*“ EkcMcd School is the oldest 
TSTrlTV 00 ;"- , W0[ W leaching ELEC- 
1 Kid 1 Y exclusively. Course complete 

IN ONE YEAR 

sisssr satete —■ 
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WH E RE -T O- GO 


[ a BEACON ST. BOSTON.J* 


CHICAGO ILL. 


Chicago Beach Hotel 

Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 

American or European Flan. An ideal resort, unit- 
mg city gaieties with the quiet of country and 
seashore, delightfully situated on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, close to the great South Park and but 10 
minutes’ ride from the theater and shopping dis¬ 
trict. Cool, refreshing breezes — smooth, sandy 
bathing beach—every comfort and convenience- 
all summer attractions. Tourists, transients and 
s ummer guests find hearty welcome. For booklet ad- 
dress Manager. 51st Blvd. and Lake Shore. Chicago. 


SEATTLE WASH. 


Hotel SflVOV “12storiesofsolidcom- 

—Jr 1 fort,” concrete, steel & 

W® 1 In fashionable shopping district. 
English grill. Auto Bus. $1.60 up. 


WASHINGTON ANNEX j 

Absolutely fireproof. 200 superb ontside rooms. 
Minute’s walk from business center. Suites for 
J^jJjhie^n^aidie^EuropeanplanSlJjOnp. | 


WASHINGTON P. C. 



HOTEL DRISCOLL 

Faces U.S. Capitol. Tour¬ 
ists’ Favorite. Near 
Union Station. Amidst 
Show Places. Garage. 
Baths gratis. Music. 
Amer. #2.50. Eur.$lup. 
Booklet. Souvenir Card. 


ATLANTIC CITY N. J. 



Atlantic fitv marlborough- 

A. 11411 111 Lily • BLENHEIM. 
Above illustration shows but one section of 
this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 
house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the 
Ocean. The environment, convenience and 
comforts of the Marlborough-Blenteim and 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic City 
make this the ideal place for a Summer and 
Fall sojourn. Always open. Write for hand¬ 
somely illustrated booklet. Josiah White & 
Sons Company. Proprietors and Directors. 


ATLANTIC CITY N. J. 


Wall ATLANTIC CITY,N.J. 
U41CU 11411. Hotel an d Sanatorium. 
New stone,brick & steel building. Always 
open, always ready, always busy. Table 
and attendance unsurpassed. 


LONG BEACH CAL. 


HOTEL TIHGINIA, Long Beach, 
Cal. California’s magnificent Hosteln/. American 
Plan. FIREPROOF. WARM IN WINTER. GOLF, 
etc. BOOKLET FREE. Managed by CARL STANLEY. 
WARM and DRY in WINTER, 
cool in summer, at LONG BEACH SANITARIUM. 
Battle Creek methods. Finest and best equipped San¬ 
itarium west of Battle Creek. Winter Booklet FREE. 


SANTA CAT AL INA ISL’P C*VL. 

Avalon, Hotel Metropole. 

Delightful warm winter climate. Hunting. 
Famous for fishing. Golf, all sports. 
ILL. WINTER BOOKLET FREE. 


BALTIMORE MD. 


Thf» Paiuifart E. $1.60. Baltimore’s 
111C JACilllCI l. leading hotel. Typical 
Southern cooking. The kitchen of this 
hotel has made Maryland cooking famous. 


BOSTON MASS. 


Thf» Puritan 392 Commonwealth Ave. 
1 lie r UI 11411, 0pene(1 i ast November 

with every modern resource. A distinctive 
Boston house. Several desirable rooms 
and suites at modest rates. Booklet. 


r*m If YOU Would Be 
- vx Successful ^ 

V ' V. Stop 

THE W 

■<EY TO ^ 

■SUCCESS 


MEMORY 
tbe BASIS 
^ of All 
_ __._ KNOWLEDGE 

^^xou aro no greater intellectually than your 
memory. Send today for my free book,“How to 
Remember”—Faces, Names, Studies—Develops Will, 
Concentration, Self-Confidence. Conversation, Public 
Speaking. Increases income. Sent absolutely free—Address 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL. 753 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Stop Forg 


WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? 

THE CLENDENING 

m WEST 103d STREET, N. Y. 

Select Homelike Economical 

Suites of Parlor. Bedroom and Bath from 
$1.50 daily to Parlor, three Bedrooms and 
Bath at $4.00 per day for the Suite, not for 
each person. 

Superior Restaurant at Reasonable Prices 
Write for Booklet D with Map of City 




CHESHIRE SCHOOL 


Founded A. D. 1794. 


FOR 
BOYS 

CHESHIRE. CONN. 


Situated on high ground in the most beautiful and healthful section of Central Connecticut, within 
easy reach of New Haven. Course of instruction calculated to develop equally every phase of the boy’s 
character. College Preparatory and general courses, supplemented by a well-directed physical training. 
All buildings are equipped with modern conveniences and sanitary features throughout. An illustrated 
history and catalogue of tho school will be sent on request. 

PAUL. KXIMPK.E, m. A. (Yale), Headmaster. 


war*—?-r- 

Actress or Orator 

Earn $25 to $200 Weekly 

Onr courso in Elocution and Dramatio Art is complete, thor-* 

• ough and comprehensive. It enables you in a short time to qualify 
for a good paying position on the stage or speaker’s platform. Learn 
1 by correspondence tho most fascinating and best paying profession in 
I the world. Illustrated Book on Dramatic Art, free. 
j CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 851 Grand Opera House. Chicaf o 

STUDY High-Grade 

Instruction by 
I A lAf Correspondence 

Prepares for the bar. Three 
HH ■ ■ V V Courses; College, Post Grad¬ 

uate and Business Law. Nine¬ 
teenth year. Classes begin each month. Send for catalog 
giving rules for admission to the bar of the several states. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
548 Reaper Block, Chicago 



PATENTS 


SECURED OR FEE 

RETURNED. Free opinion 
as to patentability. Guide Rook, 
List of Inventions Wanted, 
and 100 Mechanical Movements free to any address. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in World's Progress. Sample copy free. 
VICTOR »T. EVANS & CO., Washington. P. C. 

MUST BE 

CORRECTED 


STAMMERING 

Or It may grow worse and ruin your whole life and character. Do not 
delay but come to me. My natural, scientific, sensible methods have been 
luccessful for many years. Call or write for booklet. Open all summer. 

h. A. Bryant, M. D„ 62 B West 40th Street, New York 


Government Positions 

45,837Appointments m » ds t0 Civ jJ Service places during 

* the past year. Excellent opportunities 

for young people. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of persons who pass 
these examinations and a large share of them receive appointments to life po¬ 
sitions at $840 to $1,500 a year. If you desire a position of this kind, write for 
our Civil Service Announcement, containing full information about all govern¬ 
ment examinations and questions recently used by theCivil Service Commission. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLFGE, WASHINGTON, 0 C. 



BY MAIL. 


I won the World’s First Prize In Penmanship. By my new 
Bystem I can make an expert penman of you by mall. I 
also teach Book-keepingand Shorthand. Am placing mv 
etudentsaslnstructorsln commercial colleges. If you wish 
to become a better penman, write me. I wll 1 send you FREE 
one of my Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerlan 
Journal. C.W. RANSOM, 239 Reliance Bldg., Kansas City,Mo. 



Ikdt: 


Will Make First Glass Bookkeeper of You 

in six weeks for $3 or return money; distance, experience 
immaterial; find POSITIONS, too, free ; place thousands; 
placed pupil Feb. 24 at $45 weekly; perhaps can place 
YOU,too. SAVE TH IS and write J. If. GOODWIN, Expert 
Accountant, Room 846, 1,215 Broadway. New York. 


WE START YOU IN A PERMANENT BUSINESS with us 
and furnish everything. We have new easy selling plans and season¬ 
able leaders In the Mall Order line to keep our factories busy. No 
canvassing. Small capital. You pay us out of the business. Large 
profits. Spare time only required. Personal assistance. Write today 
for plans, positive proof and sworn statements. 

J. M. Pease Mfg. Co., 1162 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A TOUR OF THE WORLD 

for a Few Cents a Day! 

If you cannot spare the time or money to travel in 
foreign lands; 

If you have not visited any or all of the foreign coun¬ 
tries and cities you would like to visit; 

If you appreciate that to be well informed you must 
have a knowledge of foreign countries and cities as they 
are to-day; 

If you realize that nothing is half so interesting, fas¬ 
cinating and instructive as travel in distant lands— 

Write us to-day 

We Will Bring Travel to You in the 


TJuKEjON H0LM35 


Sep. 

McClure’s 

McClure 
Tourists’ 
Agency 

44 fast 23d St, New York 


uty 


the 


Gentlemen : 1 am interested 
in the Burton Holmes Trav¬ 
elogues and will be glad to receive 
specimen pages in colors and to leam 
the terms upon which 1 can secure 
twelve handsome volumes referred to in 
the foregoing advertisement. 

Name 
Address 


N OTHING approaching this work was ever attempted before. In a series of 
splendid journeys Mr. Holmes unfolds before your eyes the beauties of 
travel in Foreign Lands, with such narrative skill, with so many strange 
experiences, incidents and humorous episodes and so admirably illustrated 
by over 5,000 photographs taken on the spot by Mr. Holmes himself, as 
to carry you in spirit over 50,000 miles of travel, through thirty-six of the 
most interesting countries and cities of the world. 

Y OU know, of course, who E. BURTON HOLMES is. The 
phenomenal success of his lectures has gained for him a 
world-wide reputation. His lectures in book form are not 
condensed, but on the contrary give a more complete descrip¬ 
tion and are more profusely illustrated than would be pos¬ 
sible in the lectures from the platform. 

T would cost you $50,000 and many years of your time to take 
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these journeys ; but don’t take our word for it —Write Us To¬ 
day and we wilt send you a beautifully illustrated booklet con¬ 
taining sample pages and color plates—a full description of the 
work, and tell you how you may secure the Travelogues for a 
few cents a day. 
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Eleven Miles of Happiness 



is what our Thirty Thousand Fresh-Air Guests would mahe, yearly, if m 
line like these tenement mothers at Sea Breeze. They have suffered from 
lack of proper food and clothing, from dark crowded rooms, from overwork, 
sickness and bereavement. Sea Breeze cured Smiling Joe of tuberculosis. 

HOW MANY MAY WE SEND AS YOUR QUESTS? 


$2.50 will give a whole week of new life and cheer to a worn out mother, 
an underfed working girl, a convalescing patient, or an aged toiler. 
5.00 gives a teething baby and its "little mother of ten a cool healthful week. 
10.00 gives four run-down school children a fresh start for next year. 

25.00 names a bed for the season. $50.00 names a room, 

100.00 gives a happy excursion to 400 mothers and children—their only outing. 
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Lawn Party or a 
Children s Fair to 
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literature. 
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R. S. MINTURN. 
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Room 220 
105 E. 22d Street 
New York 

United Chanties 
Building 
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Use This Pen During the Learning Years 
It Will Help You Through the Earning Years 

Watermajiswfouiit&inPen 


Ideal; 

"It saves the dip that distracts" 

Although writing is a practice that one cultivates all his life, there had never 
been a notable step in improving the means for doing it until the invention 
of Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. This pen effectively combines point, 
ink and holder into one implement, which is convenient and secure to carry 
in the pocket. Since its perfection, a quarter of a century ago, it has become 
the universally adopted writing equipment; it is used in schools and 
colleges as a part of education, and is adopted in commercial and social 
life as an absolute necessity. One Waterman’s Ideal will last for years. 

The history of Waterman’s Ideals is one of continuous success, and the 
enormous business in back of it is in proportion. Perfection is the only stand¬ 
ard, and Permanency the result. Illustrated catalogue mailed on request. 

Made in Standard, Safety and Self-Filling Types. 


From the Best Dealers. 


Avoid Substitutes. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York. 


8 School St, Boston. 

123 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal. 


189 Clark St., Chicago. 
Kingsway, London. 


734 Market St., San Francisco. 
6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris. 
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ISS GREGORY had at least 
one attribute of the born 
traveler: she was easily led 
aside into a by-path. "At 
fifty,” she was wont to say, 
"one knows the uselessness 
of making plans; the thing is 
to keep one’s eyes open.” Her own eyes had 
been open to some purpose in several parts of 
the world. From Shanghai to Sierra Leone she 
had multiplied friends and enemies, and never, 
in all her travels, had she bound herself down 
to a route or destination. People who saw her 
off on a Union Gastle boat for Cape Town 


heard of her next from Pernambuco; and her 
book, “The Saharan Solitudes,” contains far 
too much information about the Sudan to be 
valuable as an authority on the Sahara. 

She was one of those disconcerting women 
who combine a mannish charm with an entirely 
feminine strength of personality. She was short 
and strongly made; her handsome gray hair was 
drawn away from a keen, enterprising face; and 
below her smooth brows her eyes were humorous 
and assured. She carried with her to the ends 
of the earth a certain manner of authority — 
just the least touch of the arrogance of the 
high-caste; it was not the least potent of her 
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THE ADVENTURES 

weapons. Composed, shrewd, and friendly, she 
had been present at the making of history in 
both hemispheres; and history was not the 
poorer for her presence. 

It was at Bandero, on the East Coast of Africa, 
that She embarked aboard the Henriqueia. 
How she came to be at Bandero matters no¬ 
thing; she was probably on her way elsewhere 
and stepped aside. Her idea was to wait there, 
among the palms and the slaves, till the big 
German mail-boat arrived to carry her south¬ 
ward in state; but, within an hour of the time 
when the little Portuguese steamer laid her 
rust-scarred plates alongside the tremulous 
bamboo jetty, she was on board inquiring for a 
passage. It was a shabby little vessel, a mere 
scavenger of the coastwise trade; from the jetty, 
where she stood serene among the sweating 
black cargo hands, Miss Gregory could see her 
rail forward lined with brown and black deck 
passengers, sleek and splendid under the vehe¬ 
ment sun. It was a picture that she could ap¬ 
preciate, and she was awake, too, to the pic¬ 
turesque aloofness of the one European among 
them, a gaunt, somber man, who looked at her 
once without curiosity, and then gazed away 
over her head at the clustering roofs of Bandero. 

“That’s an Englishman,” Miss Gregory told 
herself; “he knows how to administer the cut 
direct.” 

On her way aboard, she passed through a 
group of saloon passengers going ashore to 
spend the hot afternoon. Two or three furtive 
men accompanied a woman, a tall, slender 
creature with a thin, vivid face, and weary eyes 
that grew acute as they fell on Miss Gregory. 
A less tolerant observer would have dismissed 
them with a shrug; they had a certain quality 
of disreputability, an appearance of social and 
moral flimsiness, that would have justified it. 
But Miss Gregory was a traveler. She knew 
that such ships as the Henriqueia carry the light 
tragedians and the heavy soubrettes of life, and 
it was a world that she desired to explore 
more than any other place. She returned the 
woman’s stare calmly, noting her thin, danger¬ 
ous quality and the hard courage of her face, 
and passed on about her business. Behind her 
back, the tall woman smiled slowly. 

The captain was a stout, swarthy Portuguese, 
who breathed noisily, as she stood before him, 
and scratched his unshaven jowl with a blunt 
forefinger. 

“ We not gotta no stewardess,” he warned her. 
“You come —you take-a de chance. You notta 
like—you stop ashore.” 

He had the manner of resenting her; he spoke 
harshly, and stared without intermission. But 
Miss Gregory was quite clear that she required 


OF MISS GREGORY 

a passage to Beira. In face of his warnings and 
objections, her voice took on a certain per¬ 
emptoriness, and he turned from her, with a 
snort, to make out her ticket. And when it was 
done he thrust it at her rudely, for the Portu¬ 
guese of the Coast hate the English as an ugly 
woman hates an ugly man. But Miss Gregory 
was returning her purse to her pocket at that 
moment, and left him to hold it at arm’s length 
till she was ready. Then she read it through care¬ 
fully, and invited him to correct an e. ror in 
addition. He snorted again, a snort of defiance; 
but this time he returned the ticket to her with 
a bow. He had learned already that it saved 
time to treat Miss Gregory with consideration. 

In this manner Miss Gregory was installed as 
the occupant of a cabin on board the Henriqueia. 
From the poop, that evening, she watched Ban¬ 
dero sink back against the sunset as the little 
steamer turned her humble nose south toward 
the Mozambique Channel, while her fellow pas¬ 
sengers, in whispering groups, watched her as 
cattle watch a trespassing dog. She saw them 
all under the lamplight in the saloon at the meal 
that was described as dinner, and tried to take 
account of them. Only one of them, it seemed, 
was English — the tall woman she had encoun¬ 
tered on the gangway. She sat at some dis¬ 
tance from Miss Gregory, and at intervals talked 
in a slow, languid voice. The rest were Ger¬ 
mans and Portuguese, and those nondescripts 
who make up the bulk of the population of the 
Coast. They talked little, and then in hushed 
tones; they seemed to have in common a quality 
of secrecy and caution. They looked about them 
with sidelong glances and quick gleams of white 
eyeballs, and observed toward one another that 
strict formality of politeness which goes with 
hidden weapons. In their midst, the stout cap¬ 
tain, with his clumsiness of movement and harsh 
throaty voice, took on a grosser quality; Miss 
Gregory found herself comparing him to a blud¬ 
geon in an armory of stilettos. 

It was after dinner that she first had word 
with one of them. She was watching the won¬ 
der of moonlight which comes to redeem those 
latitudes, the soft radiance that touches the 
world to tender, ephemeral shades of color. A 
step sounded behind her, and the tall woman 
lounged against the rail at her side. 

"Good evening,” said Miss Gregory. 

The other nodded impatiently. “Say,” she 
said, “you’re a fool to be here.” 

The rich tones in her voice fulfilled the prom¬ 
ise of her lithe figure and small, darkling face. 

“Am I?” said Miss Gregory. “Why?” 

“You ought to know," said the other. “ I saw 
you takin’ stock of us all at dinner. We’re not 
your kind. Perhaps we don’t want to be, either' 


•4R" 



SHE SAW ALL HER FELLOW PASSENGERS UNDER THE LAMPLIGHT IN THE SALOON AT DINNER 
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but there it is. Your place is a cabin on a German 
boat, with stewardesses and a drawing-room.” 

Miss Gregory smiled patiently. "You’re very 
kind,” she said. “ But I think I can manage 
without the drawing-room, at a pinch.” 

The tall woman laughed. “That’s one for 
me, I suppose?” she answered. “Still, if any¬ 
thing happens to you, don’t say 1 didn’t tell 
you. This Coast ain’t like any other place. You 
can go blunderin’ about the world for years as 
safe as if you were in jail, and then find trouble 
waitin’ for you here. What do you think of the 
lot you saw at dinner?” 

"I was interested,” said Miss Gregory. “It 
was rather curious.” 

“Curious!” She stared. “Curious. Yes. 
They don’t look much, I 
suppose, to a stranger. 

Lord! it’s pleasant to 
meet a real lady 
now and again, 
but it’s like 
talkin’to 
a baby. 

There 
isn’t one 


of those men that wouldn’t screw himself up to 
murder you, if it was worth his while. ^ ou can 
believe me; I know.” 

“Do you? You live on the Coast? 

The tall woman nodded. “ I don’t run to 
visiting cards,” she said; ' but my names 
Ducane — Miss Ducane.” She paused. “I’m an 
actress ” she added. “Everybody knows me. 

Miss Gregory, as it happened, did run to cards, 
and the introduction was completed in form. 

"Well,” said Miss Ducane, "you don’t lose 
by this. I’ll see you’re not bothered. Those 
fellows don’t take any chances with me.” 

She looked over her shoulder at a group of 
them on the other side of the deck. 11 was easy 
to understand her boast. She moved like a 

whip-lash; she had 
all the trenchant 
menace of a 
naked blade. 
She seemed to 
personify 
the Coast of 
which she 
had spoken, 
its tropical 
opulence, 
its tradition 
of violence, 
its quality of 
a lost soul. 

“I believe,” 
said Miss Greg¬ 
ory, “that 
there’s a man 
forward who is 
English. I saw 
him this after¬ 
noon. He look¬ 
ed rather-■” 

“Him!” Miss 
Ducane interrupted 
scornfully. “That 
deck passenger, you 
mean? You don’t 
want to have anything 
to do with him. When 
a man travels among 
the niggers, he’s dead.” 
"Is he English?” per¬ 
sisted Miss Gregory. 

“Oh, he might be—good¬ 
ness knows.” Miss Ducane 
declined to be interested in the 
matter. “He keeps where he belongs, 
at the other end of the ship,” she said. 
“Let him stop there.” 

She yawned luxuriously. "I’ll be going 
below,” she said. “This is when I get my 


'HERE THEY COME I’ 





“SHE LOOKED OVER HER SHOULDER AT A GROUP OF THEM ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE DECK 
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sleep. Ashore I don’t seem to get much. Good 
night.” 

Miss Gregory bade her good night, and saw 
her stride across to the companion-stairs like a 
gaunt wraith. The group of men turned to 
watch her go. The night 
seemed tame and empty 
for her absence, and it 
was not long before 
Miss Gregory fol¬ 
lowed her 
ample. 

She made 
an attempt 
next morn- 
ing upon 
the white 
man for- 
ward. 

From the 
poop, 
where she 
walked be¬ 
fore break¬ 
fast. she 
could 
see him 
seated 
on the 
forecastle- 
head. He 
was gazing 
seaward, 
with his chin 
in his hands. 

Something in the 
attitude of the man 
heightened his soli¬ 
tude and made it 
suddenly pathetic. 

Miss Gregory did 
not hesitate. She 
picked her way 
among the natives 
about the fore 
hatch, and was at 
his side before he 
heard her coming. 

He looked up at 
her with a start of 
annoyance, but 

rose to his feet and lifted his shabby hat in 
grudging salute. 

“It’s a fine morning 

"Yes,” he replied. 

He was tall and lean. His sharp face was 
graven with the lines of hard living; a pallor 
that was eloquent of fevers showed through the 
tan upon it. He wore the thin white clothes 


THE MEN SEEMED OCCUPIED IN FINDING PRETEXTS 
FOR STROLLING PAST THE GALLEY” 


which all Europeans affect in those parts, even 
those who travel with natives; but he was Eng¬ 
lish to the finger-tips, with the voice and accent 
of the cleanly bred. Stranger things may hap- 
pen to a man on the Coast than to fall through 
the shifting levels of re¬ 
spectability to the stable 
bottom upon which the 
natives have their 
plane. A hun¬ 
dred things may 
thrust him 
down: a tender 
conscience 
may be as 
heavy a 
burden 
asdrink; 
a f a s- 
tidious 
t em per 
may 
ruin a 
man as 
effectu¬ 
ally as 
gam¬ 
bling. 
But the 
bottom 
is always 
the bot¬ 
tom, and 
his brows 
knitted 
in a scowl 
as she 
looked 
him over. 

“You 
get the 
wind here,” 
remarked Miss 
Gregory, as perfunc¬ 
torily as she could. 
The morning breeze 
was not yet stilled by 
the sun; it blew 
freshly on her 
"Yes,” he 
again; “it’s a 
won’t interrupt 


I. 


face. 

said 

good 

your 


said Miss Gregory. 


place to be alone in. 
pleasure in it.” 

He swung about forthwith, but Miss Gregory 
cried out: "Oh, please!” 

He turned. He really was a master of the 
art of declining an acquaintance. There was a 
chill directness about him which Miss Gregory 
recognized as part of the armory of the higher 
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civilization. The brutality of indifference is the 
crown of the age. 

“Nor my own, then,” he said briefly. His 
nod was a bow, in its way—the equivalent of a 
bow, anyway. And then Miss Gregory saw his 
back as he descended the ladder and disappeared 
from her sight. From the bridge, the officer 
of the watch surveyed the transaction with 
eyes of interest. 

Miss Gregory laughed. She was getting her 
money’s worth. Introduced to Miss Ducane, 
and snubbed, cut, flattened, by a deck passen¬ 
ger, all within twenty-four hours. 

“ I ought to be able to get some character into 
my next book,” was her reflection. 

It occurred to her at intervals in the next few 
days, while the Henriqueta lumbered on her way. 
Little by little, Miss Gregory began to make 
acquaintances among her companions, and 
found character enough to dramatize a dic¬ 
tionary. Those sunburnt, still men, with the 
stealthy eyes, had no word to say that was not 
an illumination. One of them professed himself 
concerned with the ivory trade; he was difficult 
to understand till it flashed upon her that his 
ivory was black, and alive. A great, blond Ger¬ 
man, with a manner of almost imbecile good 
humor, bored her for a while, until, at one 
small port where they called, a platoon of dusty 
little soldiers boarded the Henriqueia and took 
him ashore to answer a charge of murder. Miss 
Gregory saw him go down the ladder to the boat 
with his hands chained behind him, and noted 
that his features still wore the foolish smile that 
had irritated her. It began to be bewildering. 
At her side, Miss Ducane, pale and nonchalant, 
pointed the moral. 

“They’ll never be able to keep him,” she 
assured Miss Gregory, in her tired voice. “Max 
is worth ten of ’em; he’ll escape in a day or two. 
And you and he was talkin’ poetry, eh?” 

“He seemed fond of it,” admitted Miss 
Gregory. “He knew fathoms by heart.” 

“Did he?” Miss Ducane seemed impressed. 
“And he's one of the cleanest shots you ever 
saw. Who’d have thought of old Max goin’ in 
for poetry?” 

Miss Gregory agreed with her. “Who in¬ 
deed?” she echoed. 

“It only shows you,” pursued Miss Ducane, 
“it’s not safe to judge by appearances. That’s 
what you’ve got to remember, my dear. A 
knife in your stocking isn’t ladylike, perhaps; 
but sometimes it’s a great comfort.” 

“Have — have you got one there?” de¬ 
manded Miss Gregory. 

Miss Ducane shook her head composedly. “A 
knife’s no use to me," she replied; “I’ve got a 
weak wrist.” 


Miss Gregory blinked and swallowed; charac¬ 
ter was accumulating a little too rapidly. Miss 
Ducane continued to gaze tranquilly after the 
boat in which the-fat, amiable face of Max 
was still discernible amid a huddle of shabby 
uniforms. 

It was two nights later that Miss Gregory was 
awaked by her bed bouncing under her. The 
Henriqueta was not fitted with electric lights; 
she leaped from the edge of her bunk to the 
unsteady deck in darkness. Her nerves were 
good, but it took some moments to command 
them. She had gone to sleep in silent weather; 
now there was a thrashing of water in her ears, 
and other noises thereto — a roaring jar from 
the engine-room, and queer, shrill voices joined 
in a Babel of panic. She was thrown to the 
floor the next minute by a shock that seemed 
to wrench the whole ship. She crawled on 
hands and knees to the matches', and made a 
light; then, with deft haste and all the quick 
skill of an old campaigner, she slipped into such 
clothes as came to hand. Through the partition 
she could hear a man blubbering; even in the 
urgency of that moment, she frowned disap¬ 
proval of the weakness of it. Then she thrust 
her door open, and hurried down the alleyway. 

She was nearly knocked off her feet by a man 
who charged past her. She had time, as she 
reeled, to recognize the stout captain, clutching 
papers in both hands, his face convulsed and 
writhing. Then he was gone, and a chill jet of 
spray, curling inboard, stung her into self- 
possession. Everybody else seemed to be on 
deck. From the companion, her eyes yet futile 
in the darkness, she perceived heaving groups of 
them here and there; the wind — it was more 
wonderful than anything else to find such a 
wind — whipped their voices past her in shreds 
of sound. All was tumult and chaos, when sud¬ 
denly her arm was grasped, and she looked up 
into the face of the deck passenger. 

“The niggers will be aft in a minute,” he said. 

Miss Gregory thrilled. "What has happened?” 
she cried. “ I was asleep.” 

“We’re aground,” he said. “We’ve bumped 
on a reef. And the captain and crew have got 
away in a boat and left us.” 

He had the air of a man hurried beyond en¬ 
durance, yet he did not move as he spoke. Out 
of the darkness behind him Miss Ducane sud¬ 
denly emerged, fully dressed, with her damp hair 
plastered about her head. She ran to the shelter 
of the companion, breathing gaspingly. 

“Is it the niggers?” she cried. “Is it the 
niggers?” 

The deck passenger gave her but the one look. 

“Yes,” he said. “You run and hide, Polly.” 

It was passing strange, in that environment 
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his cool tone of ironic patronage, her swift, 
resentful cock of the head. 

"And why ain’t you with them?” she asked 
acidly. 

He had a retort shaped on his lips, when he 
jumped back. 

“Here they come!” he cried. 

It was as if the darkness precipitated itself 
into velvet-footed shapes. Of a sudden, the 
night about them was peopled with black men 
from forward, negroes naked and showing white 
teeth in a cold fury of murder. It was for fear 
of these that the captain had shown that face 
of emasculate terror — negroes armed with des¬ 
peration. The deck passenger’s shoulder thrust 
Miss Gregory aside as he squared himself in the 
doorway. Miss Ducane had already stepped 
clear. In the flurry of that moment. Miss 
Gregory had but one clear impression — the 
long black leg of Miss Ducane as she snatched 
her skirt up and dragged at her crimson garter. 
Then, she was seemly again, and her slim hand 
reached forward with a revolver, miraculously 
materialized, and thrust it into the hand of the 
deck passenger. At once the noise of it began 
to make its effect — two shots, a rush, and two 
more. It was all too like a trick to be imposing, 
and far too swift in its happening. Miss Gregory 
had hardly realized it, when the deck passenger 
was back again. It had only needed proof that 
the white man still possessed resources of mas¬ 
tery to drive the natives forward. 

"I’ll have to leave you,” he was saying. 
“They’ll need watching.” And he was gone 
again. 

There was a settee in the companion, and 
Miss Gregory sat down upon it. She was 
placid enough outwardly, but inwardly the 
spate of events had left her a little bewildered. 
Through her thoughts there penetrated the 
calm, rather weary voice of Miss Ducane. 

“ It makes a bulge, I grant,” she was saying; 
"but it’s a handy thing to have about you. I’d 
as soon go without my shoes — sooner, in fact.” 

As the sky grew pale with the foreknowledge 
of dawn, the sharp wind abated. It had been 
no more than a heavy squall at its worst, that 
sudden mood of tempest which the tropics 
know. In ones and twos the saloon passengers 
appeared, shivering, from their hiding-places. 
Nobody had been killed. They gathered to lee¬ 
ward of the companion, restoring themselves 
with low talk. At the rail which overlooked the 
fore deck, the deck passenger leaned with folded 
arms, an efficient sentry. Miss Gregory groped 
her way to her cabin and completed her toilet; 
she was her every-day self when she stepped 
forth to inspect the situation. 

She made sure of the deck passenger first. 
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"I suppose we may consider ourselves intro¬ 
duced now?” she suggested, pausing at his 
side. 

He smiled shortly. "It is for you to say. 

“Well, then,” she said, “what is happening?” 

He straightened his back and slipped Miss 
Ducane’s revolver into a pocket of his jacket. 

“Nothing very dreadful,” he said. “These 
Portuguese will go to sea without an English¬ 
man to look after them, and they managed to 
bump us on as convenient a reef as you could 
wish to see. Look at it.” 

Miss Gregory’s eyes followed his pointing 
finger. The edge of the sun was above the hills; 
daylight had arrived. They lay on an even keel 
within three miles of the shore, whence a string 
of white water ran out to them. 

“That’s the reef,” he explained. “There’s a 
lot of coral hereabouts. We’re jammed hard 
upon it. And as soon as we struck, the niggers 
raised a yell, and the captain and his men got 
away in the first boat they could lay hands on. 
As likely as not they were swamped in the 
squall and the lot of them drowned.” 

“ But what about us?” inquired Miss Gregory. 

“Oh, we’re all right,” he said easily. “Plenty 
of boats left, you know. But we mustn’t be in 
too much of a hurry. It’s easier to keep those 
niggers in hand here than it would be ashore.” 

They were sleeping under the forecastle-head 
at that moment, it appeared; a white man with 
a pistol had been a sight to soothe their fears. 
Occasionally a smooth black head thrust out to 
watch their interview, and then withdrew, as if 
reassured that affairs were still in strong hands. 

“They’re the real danger, I suppose?” asked 
Miss Gregory. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “They’re not dan¬ 
gerous when they know their master,” he said. 
“All the same, the revolver came in handy.” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Gregory; “if it hadn’t 
been for Miss Ducane-” 

He laughed. “Is that what she calls herself?” 
he asked. "That kind usually have rather 
magnificent names.” 

“What kind?” asked Miss Gregory. 

He gave her a hard, level look. “Madam,” 
he said, “you look as if you knew the world, and 
yet you let that woman make a friend of you. 
Think of any word you like to describe a woman 
— a woman of your own country — who lives 
and holds her own on the Coast, and has friends 
among that crowd of passengers aft here, and 
carries weapons in her stocking, at that. Any 
word you like —that’s the kind I mean.” 

. “ 1 see,” said Miss Gregory, and sighed. She 
remembered Miss Ducane’s words, “You don’t 
want to have anything to do with him.” In the 
face of social prejudices there is nothing useful 
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to be said; so she was silent. The deck pas¬ 
senger shrugged the subject from him. 

“Well,” he said, “we’ve got to make the best 
of it. There’s a mail-boat behind us, some¬ 
where. She’ll take us off when she comes. 
We’ve simply got to sit tight and wait for her. 
She might be along to-morrow.” 

“Well, that’s not much to worry about,” 
agreed Miss Gregory. 

But, as the day wore on, new factors in the 
situation presented themselves. The cautious 
men reassured themselves by comparing data as 
to the mail-boat’s dates from port to port, and, 
being relieved of anxiety on that head, broke 
open the little bar for the materials of forgetful¬ 
ness. Even in their cups, they were not loud; 
drink seemed to have no power to unlock their 
caution; but there was, none the less, some quar¬ 
reling. Lunch was a meal from biscuit-tins and 
preserve-boxes — and bottles; after it, Miss 
Gregory betook herself willingly to the deck. 
The company of her fellow passengers was not 
pleasant. To her arrived Miss Ducane. 

“There’s one thing about those fellows 1 don’t 
like,” she observed, as she dragged her seat to 
Miss Gregory’s side. “They drink, but it never 
makes them laugh. Have you noticed that?” 

Miss Gregory had not noticed it, but it was true. 

“They want to be made to toe the line,” Miss 
Ducane complained. “They’re on their own — 
like the niggers last night. Only shooting 
wouldn’t quiet them.” 

“What would, then?” inquired Miss Gregory. 

“Oh, anything smart,” answered Miss Du¬ 
cane. “They’re not so bad, you know; it’s just 
that being all free and easy like this don’t suit 
them. If there was anything to do, they’d 
straighten up in a minute.” 

Miss Gregory mused. “ I wonder,” she said. 

“ Have you got a dodge?” asked Miss Ducane. 

“Well, I half thought of something,” said 
Miss Gregory. “That scrap lunch was enough 
to demoralize a congregation of saints. And I 
learned to cook a little when I was a girl.” 

Miss Ducane sat up and opened her fine eyes. 

“Were you thinking — were you dreaming — 
of getting dinner for them?” 

Miss Gregory nodded, and Miss Ducane 
sprang to her feet with a spurt of laughter. 

“Why,” she cried, “if that isn’t the very 
thing! The very thing. Cook! You ought to 
see me with pancakes. I’ve made pancakes 
from Lourenfo Marquez to Zanzibar. Let’s get 
at it right away. You remind me of that poetry 
about the mouths of babies and ducklings. 
Here’s me thinking of guns and all that stuff, 
and you come right out with the one thing 
to do the trick. Come along and let’s get at it.” 

The good news was not long in spreading: 


Miss Gregory had done the trick. Throughout 
the afternoon, the men seemed occupied in find¬ 
ing pretexts for strolling past the galley, where 
Miss Gregory, nervous at last, perspired before 
the fire, and Miss Ducane, a marvelous vision 
with her sleeves rolled back from her slim arms 
and a new flush in her cheeks, prepared the pan¬ 
cakes of her life, the crucial pancakes of an illus¬ 
trious career, for her famous frying-pan trick. 

Great are the uses of formality. It was as if 
decorum dwelt in the white table-cloth and 
returned with it to the saloon in the evening. 
From among the natives forward there had been 
recruited emergency waiters, negroes who had 
at some time or other been house-boys in the 
service of Europeans. There was a little delay 
in the beginning; the men were ready for a 
quarter of an hour before Miss Gregory arrived. 

When she came in at the door, with Miss Du¬ 
cane at her heels, the hum of talk ceased as on 
a signal. Somebody, prompted by a forgotten 
instinct of courtliness, rose; one by one, they 
all stood after him, and their eyes testified an 
almost resentful astonishment. Miss Gregory 
was in evening dress. It was the most modest 
evening frock that ever left the hands of a 
famous modiste — black and plain, with no 
more than a prudish little V of decolletege. But 
for them, who had seen her only in her garb of 
travel,— the flannel jacket, felt hat, and short 
skirt that she imposed upon the world,— it 
transformed her. It identified her, it was a 
badge of caste; it set her forth as a citizen of 
that remote and desirable world where strength 
is not violence, where people write home and 
are answered by return of post, and everybody 
goes by his right name. She took her place at 
the head of the table, smiling the general smile 
of the hostess, and they waited for her to sit 
before they seated themselves. 

The deck passenger was at Miss Gregory's left; 
he had come as her guest, protesting none the 
less. Miss Ducane scowled at the sight of him. 

“Well,” she said in a clear voice, " since we’re 
shipwrecked, 1 suppose we’re all on a level, 
niggers an’ all. It isn’t for long, anyhow.” 

The deck passenger looked up with an expres¬ 
sionless face. 

“Ah,” he said, “your revolver—I forgot. 
You must feel uncomfortable without it. 
Thanks.” 

He passed it across to her, and for a moment 
she looked as if she were about to use it. It 
lay beside her plate while dinner lasted, a blot 
upon the feast. 

Miss Gregory has since placed it on record 
that, of all the dinners she ever ate, that was 
the stiffest. She had the conscience of a good 
hostess; she did her best to talk, to make con- 
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versation travel, to be amused, to be trivial, 
to sparkle. It was all of no avail. A rigidity 
of demeanor that nothing could thaw into fes¬ 
tivity governed the table. It was like dining 
with some very ceremonial order of monks. 
They were striving to exalt their manners to 
the level of her evening gown, and they ate and 
drank and passed each other the salt with a 
somber magnificence of bearing and gesture 
which was more murderous to the social spirit 
than any mere constraint of embarrassment. 

"And to-morrow night we may all be dining 
together on the mail-boat,” remarked Miss 
Gregory innocently, at one point. 

The deck passenger laughed. “Not all of us.” 
Hewas looking at Miss Ducane; that lady flushed. 

“Why not?” asked Miss Gregory. “ I thought 
you said-” 

He nodded. “Oh, I think she’ll be here to¬ 
morrow,” he said; “ that part’s all right. But” — 
his eye still on Miss Ducane — “the Germans 
know this Coast. You’ll be in the first saloon; and 
I’ll be in the third, according to my ticket. And 
the rest, they’ll travel second-class. You’ll see!” 

" But why?” asked Miss Gregory, and bit her 
lip as the question escaped her. 

He smiled with slow malice. "They’ve their 
other passengers to think of,” he said. “They’d 
never stand these people.” 

Miss Ducane put her glass down with a jolt. 
The deck passenger returned to the food 
before him with an air of quiet triumph. 

Dinner came to an end at last. Miss Gregory 
felt that another ten minutes of it would be 
beyond human endurance. She finally found 
herself on deck again, with the swish of water 
on the reef for company and a sense of duty per¬ 
formed to warm her. The ship was as still as a 
hospital ward; the people had not yet come out 
of their trance. A noise of labored breathing 
startled her, and Miss Ducane flopped on the 
deck at her feet. 

“ He had to say it,” she was repeating. “ I Ie 
had to say it!” 

Miss Gregory sat up in haste. The tall girl 
was weeping. The sight of it was horrible to 
her — horrible and heartbreaking. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” she cried. “My 
dear, what’s the matter?” 

Miss Ducane leaned her forehead on the edge 
of the chair, and spoke through sobs: 

If it hadn’t been—for that revolver — 
we’d ha’ had trouble. I — I — had to fetch it 
out. I — I couldn’t help it. And I’ve no pock¬ 
ets — an’ where else could I carry it?” 

Miss Gregory had an impulse to laugh, but 
she laid a hand on the bowed head. "Come,” 
shesaid. “Thank goodness you had it. It was 
splendid. It was the only thing to save us.” 


“ Bub-bub-but —” began Miss Ducane. 

“ I only wish I had one,” said Miss Gregory. 
“I’ll have to see about it when 1 get ashore.” 

“You’ve got pockets,’’ said Miss Ducane. 

Miss Gregory smiled over her head. “They’re 
not big enough,” she said, not nearly big 
enough.” 

Miss Ducane sat up and wiped her eyes, 
frankly and without pretense, on her sleeve. 

“Well,” she said, “if you don’t tell the truth, 
nobody does! I’m a fool, after all; I don t seem 
to grow out of it, but I’ve got my modesty, like 
other people. That’s what that feller was 
hitting at, at dinner-time.” 

Miss Gregory made soft noises of consolation. 

“And it’s true enough I’ll have to go second- 
class on the mail-boat,” said Miss Ducane; "I 
know that well enough. But there’s one thing 
you can’t go back from, Miss Gregory. We was 
introduced, and you gave me your card.” 

"1 did,” said Miss Gregory. "Have you lost 
it? Do you want another?” 

“ Lost it! ” Miss Ducane uttered a short bark 
of laughter. “Lost it? Not me. I’ve got it 
safe enough — safe as a bank.” 

"Where?” asked Miss Gregory, with some 
curiosity. 

"In my stock —” Miss Ducane stopped short. 

There was no help for it — Miss Gregory 
had to laugh; the girl’s involuntary movement 
of the hand had betrayed her. She sat motion¬ 
less till Miss Gregory was silent again. 

“Well, it's safe, anyhow,” she said, then. “ I 
won’t lose it. It’ll remind me I met a lady and 
was friends with her.” 

Miss Gregory was touched. She was not given 
to easy emotions, but she leaned forward now. 

“ It has my address on it, too,” she said, "and 
I always answer letters.” The girl’s brow was 
close to her face, and she kissed it. 

Miss Ducane sat still for a space of seconds, 
then rose to her feet. She was very straight and 
slender in the moonlight; a quality of austerity 
seemed to enhance the lines of her tall figure. 

“If anybody tries to kiss me after this,” she 
said thoughtfully, "God help him.” 

She went away forthwith, gliding into the 
darkness of the companion like a tall ghost. 

Miss Gregory’s diary, of the following day’s 
date, testifies thus: 

It is pleasant to get a warm bath again, but the 
German cooking tries one hard at times. Miss Du¬ 
cane was hailed, on arriving on board, by an acquaint¬ 
ance in the third-class; I notice she cuts her dead. 
My friend the deck passenger, who remains nameless, 
has dropped his acquaintance with me. What a her¬ 
mit he would have made in an age better suited to 
his principles than this! M6ivioTci'ndu. j m; have a 
pistol-pocket arranged in my tweed skirt. 


-- T' 
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T HE village of Chippewa Beach owed 
its existence to the summer tourists 
who each season poured from swel¬ 
tering cities to the shores of the 
loveliest of the five sister lakes. At 
the return of summer the village awoke from 
its winter sleep and prepared for their coming. 
Hotels and restaurants sprang up like pud- 
balls, graphophones and picture shows brayed 
and twinkled; ice-cream cones and popcorn 


were on sale at every corner; fortune-tellers 
peeped from their tents. A horde of the para¬ 
sites of leisure clamored for shops, where they 
auctioned rugs, and exhibited arts and crafts, 
embroideries, corals, and tortoise-shell. The 
straggling village street lately lined with 
ruminating farmers was once again filled with 
fashionably dressed women and children stroll¬ 
ing from shop to shop to kill time. 

Mr. Tsuda, bustling about his little curio 
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shop and Japanese tea-room, thought the days 
all too short. That morning he had unpacked 
great boxes of china, lacquered trays, and vases, 
prepared his own food in the little room back of 
the shop,and waited on customers; and now,in 
the late afternoon, he was attempting single- 
handed to serve tea and rice cakes to ten impa¬ 
tient ladies. If it had not been for the auctions 
on the street below, his business might have 
warranted an assistant. As it was, he could not 
consider one; his profits rested almost solely on 
this new venture of afternoon tea. He would 
have felt more hopeful of success if he had not 
known that the rush always came at one time. 

“ I s’all come as possible as I can,” he said, 
anxiously and politely, to two ladies near the 
door who showed signs of leaving. 

‘‘See that you do,” said one of them, with 
scant courtesy. “We have to make a train.” 

She turned to her guest, a dreamy-eyed 
woman with the long, powerful fingers of a 
pianist. “Doesn’t it make you wild to wait, 
Mrs. Merrill?” 

“ I’m so glad of the prospect of being served 
well that I can’t say I mind the delay,” the lady 
smiled. "You know, I am trying to keep house 
this summer. I have a cottage, and”—she 
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sighed—“it’s been very difficult. 1 think 
I thought that it would take care of itself. My 
concert tour last winter kept me in the most 
abominable hotels; and in my longing for a 
home I engaged a cottage for the summer.” 

“Where is it? I supposed you were at the 
Beach View.” 

“It’s delightfully situated amid deep woods, 
on the shore, about three miles beyond the hotel. 
I was so enchanted with the spot that I actu¬ 
ally sent up a baby grand, christened the place 
‘Paradisic,’ and thought my troubles were over.” 

The other was quick to find the point of 
difficulty. “Of course you can’t get a servant 
in that remote spot, you poor dear. I suppose 
you never thought of that.” She swept her 
packages off the table as Mr. Tsuda approached, 
at last, with the tea. 

"No, I didn’t,” the lady admitted. “The 
maid I brought with me left at the end of the 
first week. She said she couldn’t stand a place 
where there was nothing to be heard but ‘owls 
a-hootin’.’ She actually paid her own way 
back to the city. Then 1 managed to get an 
American citizen from one of the farms, who 
calls herself ‘Miss’ Wilson, and says she works 
in the summer ‘for accommodation.’ Mrs. 
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Downing is visiting me. Only imagine! She’s 
lived in England ten years. Her demands on 
Miss Wilson are the cause of great friction. 
Really, when one needs rest, and asks for no¬ 
thing more than a chance to practise programs 
for next winter and enjoy nature, it’s very try¬ 
ing. I wish I hadn’t asked Mrs. Down-ing. 
She’s a delightful traveling companion, but for 
every day in a cottage — 1 wish, too, I hadn’t 
named it Paradisio. The name is over the gate 
in rustic letters — such a mockery!” 

“1 bring my friend to your kind attentions.” 

Mrs. Merrill started. The voice was at her ear, 
and came from little Mr. Tsuda, tray in hand. 

" I beg your pardon!” she exclaimed. 

“I bring my friend to your kind attentions. 
Earnestly 1 desire you will employ him.” 

The ladies exchanged rapid glances. A 
look of relief flitted over Mrs. Merrill’s face. 
‘‘Your friend wishes a position as household 
servant?” 

‘“’Es, ma’am. He is anxious to give farewell 
to the city. If you adopt him, he s’all give 
satisfactions.” 

“ Is he in the city now? Would he expect me 
to pay his fare up here?” 

“’Es, ma’am. In a meantime we can make 
little proposition.” 

“ I might not like your friend, Mr. Tsuda.” 

"He very good butler and habits as man. 
He born in Christian 
family. I have a good 
confidence you like.” 

“ Can he cook ? *’ 

“ ’Es, ma’am. He 
have an experience 
for cooking; he make 
what you lak, show 
him only one ex¬ 
ample.” 

“What wage does 
he ask?” 

Mr. Tsuda percep¬ 
tibly hesitated while 
with his little beady 
eyes he swept every 
portion of the lady’s 
dress, including her 
watch and rings. 

“Sixty dollars!” 
he said, tilting 

his head backward and half closing his eyes. 

“Oh, that’s dreadful, Mr. Tsuda! 1 only pay 
Miss Wilson thirty.” 

“Japanese work much and better than any 
other girls.” 

The lady laughed, but shook her head. “ I 
might not like him, nor he me. He might not 
stay.” 


“If you have him work for you, I promise he 
stay more than one year and half.” 

The lady laughed again. “Two or three 
months will be long enough; I close my cottage 
then. Can he take care of a garden and 
chickens?” 

“'Es, ma’am; he can do all t’ings.” 

The lady hesitated. 

“ I believe I’ll send for him, Mrs. Green. I'm 
desperate. 1 can’t live another day with Miss 
Wilson and Mrs. Downing.” 

She retired to the desk and made arrange¬ 
ments with Mr. Tsuda. 

At the conclusion, the ladies, carrying their 
bundles, rushed for the train that pounded 
noisily between the resorts. 

“You didn’t give that Tsuda the traveling 
money without any receipt or written agree¬ 
ment!” Mrs. Green exclaimed, as they parted. 

“ 1 did. Do you think it a risk?” 

“A risk! Rather. My dear, you’re a very 
great musician; as a housekeeper you’re too 
funny! Good-by. Good luck to Paradisio!” 

An hour later, when Mrs. Merrill opened her 
rustic gate and passed up the long cedar path 
that led to her cottage among the hemlocks, she 
experienced for one brief moment a sensation of 
overwhelming joy in the thought that this 
pretty nest was her own. The thought of the 
views of lake and forest, the solitude, the sun¬ 
sets and starlight, 
had fortified her all 
the preceding winter 
for the hard concert 
tour. 

The spell was 
broken, however, by 
Mrs. Downing, a re¬ 
fined-looking elderly 
woman with an ac¬ 
cusing manner: 

“I’m glad you’re 
home, Eileen. Such 
an afternoon! That 
dreadful creature has 
been singing hymns 
for the last hour. 
Such a voice! The 
way she rises on the 
high notes is perfectly 
dreadful. 1 took oc¬ 
casion to speak to her, and she was very im¬ 
pudent. I don’t know why I ever returned to 
America. If it weren’t for leaving you alone, 
1 should go back to-morrow. You know, 
Eileen, I told you, when that girl appeared 
and asked you if you wanted ‘help,’ that you 
should have sent her about her business. 
If you had said firmly then, ‘No; I wish a 
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servant,’ you would have spared yourself much 
trouble.” 

Smiling patiently, Mrs. Merrill drew her arm 
through her friend’s. “Come, Mrs. Downing, 
let us watch the sun set; the great fiery thing 
has just touched the water.” 

She led the way to a rustic seat on the bluff, 
from which they looked far, far over the won¬ 
derful body of fresh 
water to the rim 
where the sun’s red 
disk was rapidly slip¬ 
ping into the rosy 
depths. Here, away 
from Miss Wilson 
and her caroling, Mrs. 

Merrill related the 
adventures of the 
afternoon. Before 
they withdrew from 
their sequestered 
seat, a freshly paint¬ 
ed rowboat, drawn 
up on the sands, 
caught Mrs. Merrill's 
eye. 

“Did the painter 
come? ” she exclaimed 
joyously. “The boat 
leaked so that I 
couldn’t use it.” 

“No; that’s the 
work of — Miss Wil¬ 
son (I wish 1 knew 
her Christian name 
— bold creature!). 

She walked to the vil¬ 
lage to get the paint, 
dragged the boat out 
of the water, and 
painted it, during 
which time 1 was left 
to answer the door. 

When I protested, 
she said, in that free 
way of hers, ‘Why, 

Mis’ Downing, it’s 
nearly always/or you; 

I shouldn’t think 
you’d mind opening 
it’; and off she went 
down the road.” 

“ It was kind of her, though, to get the paint, 
wasn’t it?” Mrs. Merrill pleaded. “There’s 
something human about that girl. I can’t help 
liking her. The other day she walked after me 
a mile in the rain because I had forgotten my 
rubbers.” She thought to herself that, left 
alone, she and Miss Wilson might have agreed. 


At that moment a stalwart young coun¬ 
try girl came to the edge of the cottage 
veranda, put her hands about her mouth to 
make a trumpet of them, and shouted lustily, 
“ Din-n-e-r-r!” 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Mrs. Downing, holding 
her tortured ears. “Can we never for a mo¬ 
ment forget that creature? Tell her to-night 

that Fugiwara will 
be here Wednesday, 
or, if you wish. I’ll 
take pleasure in tell¬ 
ing her for you.” 

During the even¬ 
ing meal Mrs. Merrill 
found herself think¬ 
ing kindly of the 
country girl, and half 
regretting her ap¬ 
proaching departure. 
She had been touched 
more than once by 
the girl’s manifest 
good will, of which 
the painting of the 
boat was a typical 
incident. It was 
apparent that her 
maid liked her, and, 
to a woman whose lot 
had fallen for years 
among strange faces, 
the fact was touching. 
On the other hand, 
Mrs. Downing, by 
discreet coughs, kept 
drawing her attention 
to Miss Wilson’s 
blunders, and these 
blunders were indeed 
trying; for Miss Wil¬ 
son laughed loudly 
at any conversation 
that struck her sense 
of humor, and she 
removed the dishes 
by throwing herself 
almost bodily across 
the table, saying 
as she grazed Mrs. 
Downing’s pince-nez, 
“Excuse me. Mis’ 
Downing; I didn’t quite make it that time.” 
It must be admitted that Fugiwara was needed. 

The ordeal of dining over, Mrs. Merrill gath¬ 
ered courage to call Miss Wilson to the veranda 
for dismissal — wishing, as she did so, that 
Mrs. Downing would not feel it incumbent upon 
herself to listen from the living-room. At the 



‘ON HIS FLAT NOSE RESTED AN IMMENSE PAIR 
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conclusion of her gentle explanation. Miss Wil¬ 
son sighed: 

"Wull, I’m sorry to go for some reasons. 
I like it here fine. You are a perfect lady, Mis’ 
Merrill, and I will say I never hope to hear any 
one play the pianner any better. Of course, 
your friend is awful cranky, nosing around in 
what don’t concern her; but I got to remember, 
I keep a-telling myself, that she ain’t as young 
as she used to be.” 

At this instant the glass doors of the living- 
room were swung open and Mrs. Downing ap¬ 
peared. “ I think it well to tell you a few 
truths myself,” she began. Mrs. Merrill waited 
to hear no more, but ignominiously fled down 
the path in the moonlight to the very edge of 
her grounds, where she paused, panting, lean¬ 
ing on the gate. From the direction of the 
house came angry shouts from her employee 
and sarcastic laughter from her guest. 

“In Europe,” Mrs. Downing’s voice floated 
to her, “ you’d be taught your place in a week.” 

“ Ef you liked it so well, why didn’t you 
stay?” came from the girl. “You take a sight 
of waiting on, as fur as I can see, and don’t do 
nothin’ yourself. It seems to me this country 
could do better without you than it could me, 
ef it come to a show-down.” 

At this point, Mrs. Merrill, tremulous from 
nervous exhaustion, began to laugh hysteri¬ 
cally. The moon, emerging from a tiny cloud 


that for a moment had veiled its splendor, 
shone full upon her graceful figure cowering by 
the gate, and upon the rustic letters above the 
arch, where a fortnight before she had had in¬ 
scribed the word “Paradisio.” 

Early in the morning of the following 
Wednesday Mr. Tsuda appeared, escorting 
a diminutive Japanese boy, whom he presented 
as Junzo Fugiwara. Mrs. Merrill rustled for¬ 
ward to meet them, trying to read the strange 
yellow face with its half closed, slanting eyes. 
She towered over them both commandingly. 

"I’m glad you’re here, Fugiwara; my maid 
has just gone. I’ll show you the kitchen. Mr. 
Tsuda tells me that you like to do your own 
marketing. I’m glad of that. There’s enough 
in the house for to-day, and the farmers drive 
by every morning with provisions.” She 
started to lead the way to the kitchen, thinking 
lightly that her troubles were over. 

Fugiwara shot a quick glance at Tsuda. 
Tsuda spoke: 

“First of all, let us know one little informa¬ 
tions about your work, so we can make little 
propositions in a meantime.” 

“ Proposition! I thought he was to do every¬ 
thing — cooking, waiting, gardening, and all —- 
for sixty dollars a month. It’s a frightful sum, 
but I do wish to be free from care.” 

“What kind of room I have on your family?” 
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began Fugiwara. His voice was flat and me¬ 
tallic. “Is it room of full sunshine?” 

Mrs. Merrill threw open a door to a well lighted 
room. 

With incredible swiftness, Fugiwara opened 
the closet door and bureau drawers. “Can I 
have large lamp for prosecute my studies?” 

Mrs. Merrill stared about vaguely. “We 
haven’t any larger lamp, Fugiwara,”—she 
hesitated,—“except my own.” 

Fugiwara stood firm. “Can I take for prose¬ 
cute my studies?” 

The lady sighed. “Yes, yes — why not? 

I won’t try to read at night.” 

For the next hour Tsuda and Fugiwara 
examined every nook and cranny of the house 
and grounds. They rained questions at bewil¬ 
dered Mrs. Merrill. Was Fugi to do this, that, 
and the other? Could he have more pans and 
clothes-lines? Must he take the boat out of 
the water? Would he ever be asked to go 
on errands? How many fires must he build? 
If the fire burned low, who was to replen¬ 
ish its flames? Mrs. Merrill drooped with fa¬ 
tigue under the catechism. She watched with 
amazement little Tsuda draw up a contract; 
in a kind of daze she took the pen from his 
hand and signed after Fugiwara. She remem¬ 
bered afterward that she had begun the con¬ 
versation towering commandingly over the 
little men, but that at its conclusion she was 
sunk in a chair, pen in hand, while they, from 
their respective scant four feet ten and eleven, 
looked down at her and dictated terms. 

The next few days served to prove to both 
Mrs. Merrill and Mrs. Downing the wisdom of 
engaging a competent servant. Fugi pattered 
about the house like some useful little pixy. 
The table was charming with woodland flora; 
the food appealed to both eye and palate. Mrs. 
Downing relinquished her post of mischief- 
maker, and sat all day in the beautiful veranda, 
writing letters indifferently in all the modern 
languages to accomplished friends scattered 
over the world. Mrs. Merrill practised tech¬ 
nique all morning, lay under sun-baked balsams 
whole afternoons, and played magnificently on 
the baby grand in the long twilights. 

One evening, as her fingers lingered over a 
nocturne, she was startled by a cough outside 
the window. Parting the curtains, she stared 
out on Miss Wilson. The girl laughed. 

"I just come over to hear you play a spell. 
You don’t care, do you? It seems like I can’t 
hardly get enough of music. That’s why I 
work in the summer. I’ve got a friend in Lake 
Side that gives me lessons winters fer fifty cents 
on the melodeon. It seems like I couldn’t 
hardly stand the snow fer so many months with¬ 


out an instrument. Don’t let me disturb you, 
Mis’ Merrill, and don’t tell that awful old lady 
I’m here; me and her never make it.” 

After that more than once Mrs. Merrill was 
conscious of the girl’s presence, and sometimes 
she good-naturedly concluded her concert, to 
Mrs. Downing’s perplexity, with a simple ballad 
or a national air. When it chanced to be 
“America,” Mrs. Downing, in a high, quaver¬ 
ing voice, followed throughout with God 
Save the King.” Remembering Miss Wilson in 
the shrubbery, Mrs. Merrill prudently dropped 
“America ” from her repertoire. Whatever her 
faults, lack of patriotism could not be charged 
against the girl. 

It was natural, after her winter’s work, that 
Mrs. Merrill should prize solitude; it was a harder 
matter to secure it. The news of her where¬ 
abouts soon spread, and friends and acquain¬ 
tances in the near-by hotels drove out in the 
wonderful evenings to beg for her music. On 
one of these occasions Mrs. Downing felt it in¬ 
cumbent upon herself to propose supper. 

“I’ll call Fugi,” she said hospitably; “we’ll 
have a punch.” 

At her call, Fugi’s black head*appeared from 
his bedroom door. His table was littered with 
papers. On his flat nose rested an immense pair 
of spectacles rimmed with tortoise-shell. Thus 
guarded, his face was harder to read than ever. 
Mrs. Downing gave her orders, and waited for 
the little man’s ^obedient patter down the 
stairs; but Fugi did not move. 

In some agitation the lady repeated her words. 

“I not said punch on evenings,” said Fugi 
politely. He drew forth from his pocket the 
contract, rapidly pointing out the agreement. 

“Fugi,” said Mrs. Downing, in suppressed 
fury, “ they’re waiting for punch — six of them. 
You must make it; do you hear?” 

Fugi’s silence was not consent. Mrs. Downing, 
in her embarrassment, stooped to persuade. 

“Fugi, I don’t know your arrangements with 
Mrs. Merrill, but I refuse to be mortified in this 
manner. Make the punch, bring in the tray, and 
I ’ll make it up to you. I’ll pay you for your time.” 

“I lak little information wbai you pay?” 

"What do you want, you grasping boy?” 

“Make little proposition in a meantime.” 

They bargained, finally agreed, and Fugi at 
last pattered down the stairs. 

A quarter of an hour later the tinkle of ice 
against glass announced to the little group Fugi 
and the punch. In addition to the ruby bever¬ 
age, his tray was laden with delicious sand¬ 
wiches, curiously cut, placed upon the broad 
leaves of the wild grape that grew at his door. 
Modestly, almost reverently, he stole from guest 
to guest. His deference to Mrs. Downing’s 
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years was beautiful to see. At his exit, the 
guests were loud in his praise. 

“What a treasure! Do you put him in a 
lacquered box at night? These sandwiches of 
minced chicken are so delicious. 1 wonder if 
they taught him at the Tsuda tea-shop.” 

“ Does Tsuda serve them?” 

“Yes, indeed; he’s making a specialty of 
them two or three times a week, and salad also. 
His place is crowded to the doors. Come over 
with us to-morrow; it’s quite the thing to do.” 

But Mrs. Merrill pleaded indisposition for the 
excursion, either the afternoons on the ground 
or the evenings by the open window having 
resulted in a heavy cold hard to shake off. 

In the morning the cold was little better. In 
her lassitude the lady for¬ 
sook her work and lay on 
the loggia in unwonted 
idleness. In the garden 
below she could see Fugi 
darting to and fro where 
a few dozen chickens 
clucked among the beds. 

Suddenly he emerged from 
a shed, a feathered form 
limp in his hand. Catch¬ 
ing his mistress’ eye, he 
held it aloft. 

“A very sad thing am 
happen, lady. Chicken die 
on the night.” 

“Dead?” 

“ ’Es, ma’am. S’all I 
cook?” 

“Oh, no; we don’t eat 
chickens that die a natu¬ 
ral death, Fugi.” 

“You no want?” 

“No.” 

“S’all 1 go for t’row 
away?” 

“Yes; dispose of him in 
any way you think best. 

Are the other hens sick, 
too? All my lovely chick¬ 
ens?” 

Fugi looked 
them over criti¬ 
cally. “There are 
many sicks, ’es, 
ma’am. By and 
by maybe they 
get well; I have 
an experience for 
chickens.” 

He dis a p- 
peared in the .. , A very sad thing 

barn with the happen, lady"’ 


dead fowl, carrying it gingerly by one leg, as 
one who fears infection. 

“ How capable Fugi is!” the mistress thought 
gratefully. 

For the remainder of the morning Fugi was 
busy in his pantry. So forehanded was he in his 
preparations that the ladies’ luncheon was ready 
half an hour earlier than usual. 

“Fugi, it’s so early!” Mrs. Merrill protested. 

His eyes were mere slits. 

“’Es, ma’am. Because you sick, lak to eat 
quick and much for get recover. ’Es] ma’am.” 

In spite of their protests, he proceeded to 
serve them without delay, whirling the dishes 
almost from under their astonished eyes. 

A quarter of an hour had not elapsed after this 

repast when Mrs. 
Downing report¬ 
ed, “There goes 
Fugi down the 
road with a bas¬ 
ket.” She shout¬ 
ed in her thin tre¬ 
ble: “Fu-u-u-gi!” 

The little man 
stopped. 

“Where 



you going, 

gi?” 


are 

Fu- 


AM 


“Flower. I go 
get him for sick 
lady like exam¬ 
ple on table.” 
He pointed to 
the arethusa 
some one had brought from the swamp. 
“She say she like.” And he disap¬ 
peared with incredible fleetness down 
the road. 

The sun had sunk in splendor in the 
waters of the lake, the long twilight 
had grown from blue to black, before 
Fugi was seen again. With trembling, 
unaccustomed fingers, the ladies had 
lighted the lamps, had even found a 
lantern and gone to the rustic gate in 
search of him. 

“ He’s fallen in the swamp, poor boy, 
and all to get me a flower!” said his 
mistress. “They’re so artistic, the Jap¬ 
anese. They tell me the soldiers die 
happier if they can hold a blossom. 
What shall we do, Mrs. Downing? 
Poor, poor Fugi!” 

“ ’Es, ma’am,” said a metallic voice, 
soclose tothem that the ladies shrieked. 

“Is that you, Fugi?” 

The Japanese mopped his forehead; 
he was panting. “’Es, ma’am.” 
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“Did you get lost in the swamp?” 

“’Es, ma’am. I lak if you pleez excuse.” He 
bowed profoundly, and an hour later, still bowing 
in shamefaced apology, served a belated dinner. 

The strange thing about a boy as clever as 
Fugi was that he never learned the forest paths. 
Twice a week at least, basket on arm, he darted 
into the woods, only to lose his way, apparently, 
for not until night had fallen did he appear 
again. In vain the ladies urged him not to 
leave the place. But his excuses for wandering 
were many: he had promised a farmer to see his 
poultry (their own died, one by one, until but 
two thin hens clucked disconsolately in the let¬ 
tuce); he must “get advices about the sicks"; 
sometimes he went for extra milk; at any rate, 
go he would, and return on time he never did. 

“ I shall follow him,” said Mrs. Downing reso¬ 
lutely, one afternoon; but Mrs. Downing, in her 
beaded slippers, was not equal to the man whose 
broad feet had sometimes borne him over fifty 
miles a day in his own land, and whose ances¬ 
tors had sprung from village to village with equal 
agility for generations. In her haste, the lady 
fell, sharply turning her ankle. 

It was Farmer Wilson, thundering along the 
road in his empty wagon, who found and carried 
her back to Paradisio and its frightened mistress. 

“Now, Mis’ Merrill,” he said heartily, “there’s 
no need to worry; the lady ain’t bad hurt at 
all; only turned her ankle a little. Send your 
hired boy for Doc’ Gray; he’ll bind it right up 
for you. Ain’t the boy here? No; come to think 
of it, I seen him going to Chippewa Beach on 
the dummy — I p’sume likely to sell your chick¬ 
ens for you; I see he had two in his basket.” 

Mrs. Merrill’s expression of amazement and 
incredulity first excited his curiosity, then his 
mirth, as Fugi’s perfidy dawned upon him. 

“By gum! Tol’ye he got lost!” His laugh 
awoke the echoes. “Why, I’ve seen that feller 
a dozen times this summer roostin’ on the bench 
outside the deepo, waiting for the two o’clock 
train. What time does he get back? There, I 
knew it! He ketches the seven-two. (The 
trains all lay up for supper.) If 1 wasn’t so 
drove, I’d go over there myself this afternoon 
and see what he’s up to. Anyway, he’s selling 
your chickens. Dead? Don’t you believe it; 
they weren’t sick. Didn’t you never see a sick 
hen? Well, they was all right; I know it by 
the way they was scratchin’ around the garden 
no more than yesterday. Well, I guess a per¬ 
son, no matter how drove he is, can’t hardly do 
less than go for the doctor for an old lady. I’ll 
fetch him right over in the wagon. Tol’ ye 
he got lost! I’ll be corn-swiggled!” 

The reproaches awaiting the faithless Fugi- 
wara were needlessly prepared, for night passed 


and morning dawned without the patter of his 
quick feet. Mrs. Merrill clumsily prepared a 
bitter, groundy draught of coffee for her ailing 
friend. As she held up her draperies with 
two burned fingers, and bore the tray up the 
stairs, she noticed F'ugi’s door ajar. Investi¬ 
gation showed an empty room, and in the mirror 
a note that ran as follows: 

Lady, my wish of leaving is not that I do not like, 
but there is some trouble about me because in a 
meantime 1 enter into business partnership in tea- 
shop. Therefore my responsibility get heavy on my 
shoulder with mingling so many kind of work. I pay 
you a thousand thank to your kind sympathy and 
morality to me. I would like to appreciate it but 
I’m very sorry I couldn’t as 1 can’t miss steps to life 
success. Fcjgiwara. 

At the conclusion of this epistle Mrs. Merrill 
dropped into a chair at the bedside of her quer¬ 
ulous friend and laughed until she wept, deaf to 
the elder woman’s exclamations of indignation. 

“It was so clever,” she kept repeating, “so 
diabolically clever of Fugi! He has kept his 
contract to the letter, for there wasn’t a word 
in it about his obligations to stay out the sea¬ 
son; and yet, it was my chickens and my butler 
that went to make the Tsuda tea-room a suc¬ 
cess. They must have planned it from the 
beginning.” 

“ But the chickens,” said Mrs. Downing, with 
severity. “You can have him arrested for 
stealing the chickens.” 

"No, no!” Mrs. Merrill gasped; “I can’t even 
do that, for he told me each time, in turn, that 
the fowl was dead. As their heads were on, 

1 leaped to the conclusion that they had died of 
disease, and so I presented them to Fugi my¬ 
self, one by one.” 

Mrs. Downing, whose severity increased as 
her hostess’ laughter continued, now said with 
marked displeasure: 

“Eileen, you are a great pianist; stick to 
your profession, for ‘life success’ will never 
come to you as a housekeeper. Such weeks as 
we have had! For my part, I am through; if 
I have to be carried on a litter, I shall go to the 
hotel to-day, and as soon as I have recuperated 
1 sail for the other side. America is impossible. 
Of course, you will give up the cottage and come 
with me.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Merrill, shaking her head; 

“ I’m not going to Europe. I’m going straight 
up the hill to the farm, and ask that girl to come 
back. She’s intelligent and human and trust¬ 
worthy; we each have something the other 
needs. I feel sure we are going to come to an 
understanding. I shall knock on the door, and 
say quite humbly, as one democrat to another, 
‘Miss Wilson, comeback; I need — help.’” 
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I N January of the present year the Repub¬ 
lican organization at Albany elected one 
Jotham P. Allds the temporary president 
and Republican majority leader of the 
Senate. Three months later, the Senate, 
after a long and impartial investigation, con¬ 
victed this same Allds of having accepted, 
while a member of the Assembly, a bribe of 
$ 1,000 to suppress legislation. The fact that 
the Republican majority should have given 
its highest honor to the very man whom, 
soon afterward, it was called upon to brand 
publicly as a blackmailer, sufficiently indicates 
the moral strength of the forces which now 
control the Republican organization in New 
York State. 

The whole proceeding also emphasizes the 
importance of the struggle in which Governor 
Hughes has now been engaged for four years. 
Above all, the Governor is an organization man; 
and one of his leading ambitions in his two 
terms has been to restore, in some measure, 
the ancient usefulness of the Republican party 
in his native State. 

Republican Parly Originally a Party 
op Principle 

A brief historical review of New York Republi¬ 
canism will clearly show the extent of its present 
degradation. In the last fifty years there have 
been three different ideas for which theorganiza- 
tion has stood. The first was the Republican 
party of Seward, Greeley, and Thurlow Weed — 


the three men who organized the party in New 
York. These men were thoroughly seasoned 
politicians; they understood and practised the 
arts of political manipulation, and did not hesi¬ 
tate to build up a political organization by using 
political patronage. In spite of this fact, the 
Republican party which they organized was 
essentially a party of principle. Anti-slavery 
and the preservation of the Union represented 
the height of patriotic idealism, and these prin¬ 
ciples were abiding enthusiasms in the political 
careers of Seward, Greeley, and, in a smaller 
degree, in that of Thurlow Weed. The Repub¬ 
lican party in New York State had real purposes 
beyond serving the personal ambitions of its 
leaders. It did not exist primarily to make 
particular individuals presidents or governors or 
United States senators; it existed to make vital 
certain principles essential to national salvation. 
In other words, the Republican party of New 
York was a real party; it fulfilled the highest 
definition of a political organization — that is, 
a large group of men working unselfishly for 
a great common cause. 

Party Under Conkling — Merely a Scram¬ 
ble for Offices 

This era of political idealism lasted until 
about 1870 , when new leaders gained the as¬ 
cendancy. The political motives of Roscoe 
Conkling were markedly lower than were those of 
Seward and Greeley. In natural ability Conk¬ 
ling was a leader worthy of almost any cause; 
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a man of great physical beauty and power, an 
orator of moving, fiery eloquence, a living,vital, 
human soul, with an unlimited capacity to love 
and hate, and an almost Homeric passion for 
the fray. With all of his talents, however, 
Conkling’s name is not associated with any 
great cause. Personally incorrupt, in that he 
would never accept money in exchange for po¬ 
litical services, his career nevertheless had a 
most corrupting influence upon his party. In 
his view, a political organization existed, not to 
nourish great causes, but chiefly to divide the 
offices. A political campaign was merely a wild 
scramble for cabinet positions, collectorships, 
postmasterships, and other personal prizes. 
Apart from his famous squabble with Garfield 
over the New York patronage, he is remembered 
mainly for his violent warfare upon civil service 
reform and upon certain high-thinking men, like 
George William Curtis, who had dedicated their 
lives to this cause. 

Debasing as was Conkling’s conception of a 
political party, it was almost idealistic com¬ 
pared with that which followed it. For Thomas 
C. Platt represented a political theory radically 
different from those of Seward or Conkling, 
and that was corporation control. Under him 
the party not only ceased to represent popular 
causes: it became simply the intermediary 
through which the corporations assumed the 
functions of government. Platt himself was 
a singularly uninspiring figure; though he had 
spent a few years at college, he was essentially 
an ignorant man, with no knowledge of the 
history or institutions of his country and 
no real interest in public affairs. Nor had 
he any of the qualities of leadership; he was 
incapable of making a speech and could not 
even discuss matters in conference. His power 
was the heavy and persuasive power of the 
money-bag. Economic conditions furnished 
the opportunity for him to develop his peculiar 
type of leadership. His reign, which extended 
from about 1883 to 1903 , comprised the period 
of great corporate expansion. It was the time 
when, on a scale hitherto unknown, great public- 
service corporations were organized — railroads, 
street railways, gas and electric light companies, 
trust companies, banks, and the like. New 
York, the Empire State, both in population and 
finance, had become the natural headquarters 
of these interests. 

Republicanism Under Platt—a Machine 
for Corporate Control 

And these corporations came more closely in 
contact with the State government than did 
the average citizen. They were constantly in 


touch with the legislative and the administra¬ 
tive departments. To protect the people against 
injustice, the State had created certain im¬ 
portant agencies for the supervision of corpora¬ 
tions. Thus the Insurance Department had 
been organized to supervise the insurance com¬ 
panies in the interest of policy-holders; the 
Banking Department to watch financial institu¬ 
tions in the interest of depositors; the Railroad 
Commission to keep a close eye upon the rail¬ 
roads in the interests of the traveling and ship¬ 
ping public. Unfortunately, many of these 
corporations had fallen into the hands of dis¬ 
honest and rapacious managers. And, in order 
to make the agencies which had been created 
to control them serve the corporations at the 
expense of the public, it was necessary for these 
exploiters to sweep away or control this elab¬ 
orate administrative machinery. 

From this situation the political party as Platt 
ultimately organized it was developed. The so- 
called Republican party became merely the in¬ 
strument by which the State government, in both 
the legislative and administrative branches, was 
handed over to the corporations. Platt’s plan 
was simplicity itself: he established a govern¬ 
mental triangle, with himself at one corner, the 
corporations at another, and the State depart¬ 
ments and Legislature at the third. At the be¬ 
ginning of each election the corporations handed 
over to Platt generous supplies of money — sums 
commonly ranging into the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands. He distributed the cash, in varying 
sums, in the Assembly and Senatorial districts, 
where it was used to elect his creatures to 
the Legislature. When these men reached 
Albany, they knew who sent them there, and 
recognized the obligation. In effect, they abdi¬ 
cated their powers over legislation. The cor¬ 
porations regularly signified to Platt the laws 
that they wished passed or "killed,” and Platt 
passed the instructions on to the Legislature, 
which acted accordingly. In exchange for 
party contributions the corporations also con¬ 
trolled the State departments. The insurance 
companies named the Insurance Superinten¬ 
dent; the banks the Superintendent of Bank¬ 
ing; the railroads the members of the Railroad 
Commission. 

Deterioration in Character of Legislators 

From the standpoint of the corporations this 
system was ideal. It saved time and money. Its 
most unfortunate effect, as far as the public 
welfare was concerned, was that it necessarily 
caused a deterioration in the quality of the men 
sent to Albany. Under these conditions a sen- 
atorship or a seat in the Assembly meant simply 
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a deliverable vote for Platt, and men of real 
independence and ambition could hardly be 
expected to seek election to the Legislature. Oc¬ 
casionally an able and honest man would stray 
in; but he seldom remained longer than a single 
session; for his manhood would compel him to 
be “insubordinate,” and he suffered the in¬ 
variable penalty — the organization would “turn 
him down” for renomination. Under the.Platt 
system, therefore, the average legislator at his 
best was weak, and at his worst dishonest. For 
the corruption of the system necessarily bred 
corruption in the rank and file. Thus there 
came into existence the type of legislator who, 
while ordinarily following Platt’s instructions, 
was also attempting to do a little business on his 
own account. Occasionally there arose little 
legislative cabals, which, while working in uni¬ 
son with Platt, had their own way of turning an 
honest penny now and then. 

7 he Criminal Corporation 

The Allds proceeding illustrates this legis¬ 
lative system in all its details. Here we have 
all the essential factors — the criminal corpo¬ 
ration, the subservient Legislature, the party 
boss engaged in merchandising legislation, the 
inner legislative cabal. The fifteen bridge 
companies amalgamated under the head of the 
American Bridge Company — a subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corporation — repre¬ 
sent the dishonest business interests in search 
of legislative favors. Their methods of doing 
business had subjected them to criminal in¬ 
dictments, to which, in several States, they 
had pleaded guilty. By entering into an agree¬ 
ment for fictitious bidding on public contracts, 
they practically controlled the business of 
bridge-building in the Eastern States. As far 
as one can judge, a considerable part of this 
business, at least in the smaller country towns, 
was not legitimate; that is, these companies did 
not sell their merchandise — the building of new 
bridges and the repairing of old ones — in ac¬ 
cordance with any law of supply and demand. 
In the small towns in which they operated so ex¬ 
tensively, the contracts for new bridges were 
regularly let by the local highway officers. These 
officers had apparently acquired the habit of 
ordering new bridges indiscriminately — of de¬ 
stroying serviceable structures and building new 
ones simply for the sake of giving contracts 
to the bridge companies. These corporations 
could continue this system only by “standing 
in” with the Legislature, for the Legislature, by 
passing proper laws, could end the practices 
at a stroke. To forestall “hostile” legislation, 
the bridge companies established relations with 


Platt and the Republican organization. They 
contributed to the Republican campaign fund 
regularly, and for many years received "pro¬ 
tection.” They not only secured immunity 
against legislation which would "ruin” their 
business, but actually secured the passage of 
laws facilitating it. 

Allds —the Ideal Platt Legislator 

But at this point the third party steps in — 
the grafting legislative cabal. Manifestly such 
a coterie would find fair game in corporations 
which, like these bridge companies, were so 
openly defying the public interest. And, at 
the time when the Platt idea reached its full¬ 
est flower, a legislative inner circle at Albany 
had likewise arrived at complete maturity. It 
was a close corporation, confined to perhaps 
half a dozen men in the Assembly. This legis¬ 
lative body was organized then, as it is now, in 
the way that best facilitated an autocratic con¬ 
trol by a few men. The Speaker, having the 
appointment of all committees, virtually domi¬ 
nated legislation. He was himself the chair¬ 
man of the rules committee — the committee 
which, a week or two before adjournment, took 
charge of all legislation and thus practically 
decided what bills were to become laws. Speaker 
Nixon, at the time in question, was the head 
of a corrupt clique which made a business of 
selling legislation. His chief lieutenant was the 
leader of the Republican majority, Jotham 
P. Allds. Allds was an ideal representative of 
the type of public man who came to the front 
under Platt’s system. Neither the man’s char¬ 
acter nor talents justified the political favors 
that were showered upon him. He was a heavy 
man physically and mentally, slow to move and 
to think and lacking in the personal charm gener¬ 
ally regarded as essential to leadership. He was 
a useful legislator for Platt’s purposes — that 
was all. He was the assemblyman who, at 
critical periods, passed the word, "The old man 
wants this,” and whom the rest of his asso¬ 
ciates recognized as speaking ex cathedra. But 
Allds, while transmitting Platt’s orders, let slip 
no opportunity to make money on the side. 

The [Machinery in Operation 

This was the situation when a measure was 
introduced in both the Assembly and the Sen¬ 
ate aimed directly at this American Bridge 
monopoly. It took from the town highway 
commissioners the power to make contracts for 
building and repairing bridges, and required that 
such contracts, when they involved a certain 
expenditure, should be approved by a popular 
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vote. The bridge companies at once appealed 
to Platt; this sort of thing would “ruin” 
their business. They had been contributing to 
Platt’s campaign funds for many years, accord¬ 
ing to the system, and now demanded that he 
carry out his side of the bargain. And Platt, 
of course, immediately saw the justice of the 
appeal. He sent the following telegram to his 
legislative agent, Jotham P. AJlds: 

Please hold in Assembly committee on rules Senate 
Bill No. 292, introductory No. 273, amending the 
highway law relative to extraordinary repairs of 
highways and bridges; also, Assembly Bill No. 491, 
introductory No. 458, of similar purport, until you 
receive a letter which I am writing to you. 

T. C. Platt. 

Had the Platt system worked flawlessly, that 
telegram would have ended the matter. Platt’s 
peremptory message, of course, did kill the bill, 
but it did not end the grafting. Nixon, Allds, 
and their associates did not propose to let the 
bridge legislation die peaceably without getting 
something from it for themselves. In the pop¬ 
ular mind, the bribe-taking legislator is more 
or less of a weak, shrinking, vacillating person, 
a man who is seduced by the blandishments of 
corrupt corporation agents and forced into evil 
by his own pressing needs. This description, 
however, did not fit Allds; he went boldly into 
the field, and openly solicited attempts upon 
his own virtue. One day he met in the Assem¬ 
bly lobby Assemblyman Benn Conger, whose 
brother Frank, as vice-president of the Ameri¬ 
can Bridge Company, was working hard to kill 
this highway bill. “Benn,” said Allds, “you 
think you’ve got that legislation bottled up, but, 
remember, the rules committee takes hold in a few 
days and you'll have to take care of us.” Soon 
afterward Conger appeared by appointment' in the 
Capitol, withoneDeacon HiramG.Moe,formany 
years a retainer of the Conger family. Deacon 
Moe, on this occasion, quietly slipped into Allds’ 
hands an envelop containing $1,000 in bills. 
Speaker Nixon presently received $1,000 from 
the same source; and Jean Burnett, one of the 
members of the same crowd, $4,000 — presum¬ 
ably for division among others of the faithful. 

"Guess it’s all right, Conger,” remarked 
Allds, placing the envelop in his inside pocket. 
“It feels good.” 

A System that Nullifies Popular Government 

Such were the practical workings of the party 
system in New York State as developed by 
Thomas C. Platt. Carried to its logical conclu¬ 
sion, it simply nullified popular government. In 
its place we had a corporation autocracy thinly 
masking in the guise of Republican institu- 
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tions. Under this system real party leaders were 
unknown. We simply had, at the head, a col¬ 
lector of campaign contributions, who acted as 
an intermediary between the corporations and 
the law-making powers; and, in the Legislature, 
a gang of freebooters, who, while adhering to 
the general system, were all the time levying 
tribute of their own. Again, there were really 
no political parties; instead, we had a passive 
rank and file, which clung to the old party 
alignment as to a fetich. The party voters had 
virtually nothing to do with the party organ¬ 
izations; their only duty was annually to go 
through the form of electing the men who were 
arbitrarily chosen by those in control of the 
machinery. 

But times are rapidly changing; and signifi¬ 
cant of the change is the fact that Allds’ depre¬ 
dations became known, and that the accused 
legislator was haled to the bar of the Senate 
and convicted. Two influences made this pos¬ 
sible, both illustrating the better forces that are 
working in our public life: an honest and cour¬ 
ageous senator and an honest and courageous 
newspaper. When Allds’ name as Republican 
leader was broached in the Senate, it brought 
to their feet a group of seven senators who re¬ 
fused to support him — seven insurgents who, 
while the party caucus was assembling to elect 
Allds, held a protesting meeting of their own. 
Among these seven senators was this same 
Conger, who, nine years before, had played his 
part in bribing Allds. Conger’s presence in the 
“bolters’” conference somewhat surprised his 
associates, for he had never shown any political 
independence, and had regularly worked with 
the machine. But his participation was soon 
explained, for, in giving his reasons for opposing 
Allds, Conger made a complete breast of the 
misdoings of nine years before. Quietly, seri¬ 
ously, he told the whole story as set forth above. 

Confession Extracted from Conger 

Clearly this confession laid a heavy respon¬ 
sibility upon the six men who heard it. One 
of the number did not hesitate to act. Senator 
Josiah T. Newcomb had no absurd ideas about 
“confidence” in a matter of this kind. He had 
heard a voluntary admission of what practi¬ 
cally amounted to a crime. He was no more 
morally obliged to regard the story as “confi¬ 
dential” than he would have been had a mur¬ 
derer come to him and confessed his guilt. To 
obtain advice upon this subject Senator New¬ 
comb laid the facts before his friend, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, the president of the company 
that publishes the New York Evening Post. 
The Evening Post for three generations has 
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represented the highest journalistic ideals in 
this country; years ago, when it took more 
courage than it does now, it had persistently 
fought the Platt system in politics. Mr. Villard 
has brave and enterprising blood in his veins; 
his father was Henry Villard, the builder of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, and his mother is a 
daughter of William Lloyd Garrison, the aboli¬ 
tionist. Senator Newcomb laid the case before 
Mr. Villard, not as a newspaper man, but as a 
personal friend and a citizen; it was not the 
wish of either to make a newspaper sensation, 
but to bring out the facts in the way that 
would best promote decent government. 

The editorial staff of the Evening 
Post decided to publish the facts, if 
they could get them in a shape that 
would practically amount to 
legal evidence. Mr. Villard him¬ 
self took charge of the matter. 

Allds at once attempted to sup¬ 
press the publication; he himself 
came into the office of the Even¬ 
ing Post, denounced 
and his bridge companies, and 
begged piteously for mercy — 
he had a mother, he said, 
ninety years old, who knew 
that he was innocent. These 
methods failing, Allds had his 
lawyers write letters to the 
Evening Post threatening ad 
kinds of libel suits should 
the bribery story be pub¬ 
lished. But the great stum¬ 


Conger 


bling-block was Senator Conger. Was it con¬ 
ceivable that he would make a public state¬ 
ment of this shady transaction? Conger 
thoroughly realized his situation, and knew 
that if the facts were published it would 
mean his political ruin. 

When Mr. Villard first met Conger, the 
Senator absolutely refused to commit him¬ 
self. The meeting was a picturesque one. 
Mr. Villard reached Conger’s home town, 
Groton, early one evening, only to learn 
that Conger was away at a prayer meet¬ 
ing. The newspaper man waited outside 
the church until the meeting was over, 
and then, at his home, requested that 
the Senator tell in the columns of the 
Evening Post the complete story of the 
bribery that had taken place nine years 
before. Conger at first positively refused 
to do this. As the interview proceeded 
the Senator weakened somewhat; he would 
not say that he had paid money to Allds, 
but admitted that money had been paid 
as a campaign contribution to the Republi¬ 
can State Committee. The next morning he 
dictated for Mr. Villard’s use a statement con¬ 
taining these facts. Mr. Villard, considerably 
disappointed, accepted this document as the 
best that could be obtained at the time. Others, 
however, now made personal appeals to Conger 
that he should come out into the open; and, 
when Senator Conger and Mr. Villard got to¬ 
gether again at Albany, Conger admitted the 
whole story and agreed to make it public. 
When it came actually to putting the thing 
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down on paper, however, he still hesitated. A 
few evenings later Mr. Villard again met Con¬ 
ger in the Ten Eyck Hotel by special appoint¬ 
ment. An hour or two before this meeting Con¬ 
ger had sat at the little table in his room, with 
several of the bolting senators near by, and 
had written out with his own hand the story of 
the Allds corruption of 1901. As he handed 
this to Senator Newcomb to read, he said, 
“This is the end of me.” 

Senator Conger now gave this statement to 
Mr. Villard. The poor Senator, however, still 
tried to wriggle out of his difficulty, for when 
Mr. Villard asked him point-blank to sign the 
paper, he refused to do so. “You are asking 
me to go to my political death,” he declared. 
“This will blow out of political life several good 
fellows. You talk as if I were doing you a 
favor, but 1 don’t see where the favor comes 
in.” Besides, his counsel had advised him not 
to sign any paper. Mr. Villard still insisted that 
Conger had a duty that it was useless to shirk. 
Finally, after several hours’ backing and filling, 
Conger took a pen and signed the document. 
Whatever we may think of his previous con¬ 
duct, the credit must certainly be given him of 
having deliberately sacrificed himself in the 
public interest. 

It has been worth while to describe in de¬ 
tail the Platt system and this Allds illustration 
of it because these facts emphasize' the chief 
significance of Mr. Hughes’ career as Governor. 
His most energetic efforts have been directed 
toward the abolition of this type of political 
organization. He has sought to take the party 
out of the hands of its discredited leaders and 
their business allies and restore it to the rank 
and file. He would make government in the larg¬ 
est American State-republican not only in form 
but in fact. He has proposed to bring about 
this change, not by destroying existing political 
parties, but by giving these parties principles to 
strive for, and by placing the actual control in 
the hands of their members. 11 is party con¬ 
ception is largely the conception of Seward and 
Greeley — a party that serves itself by serving 
the State, a party that is justified in controlling 
public affairs because such a control means the 
welfare of all the people. 

Governor Hughes Cleans Out the State 
'Departments 

Mr. Hughes came to Albany at an opportune 
time. I hree or four years before his inaugura¬ 
tion Platt had lost control and had found no 
successor. There were several reasons for this. 
In the first place, there had been no man with 


Platt’s peculiar abilities and relations to the cor¬ 
porations. More important, however, had been 
the change in public sentiment. Roosevelt’s 
career had aroused the public conscience to a con¬ 
ception of many things that they had only faintly 
understood before. Mr. Hughes himself had been 
a powerful factor in giving emphasis to this new 
thinking. The historian, in writing of the great 
political awakening in America in the early 
years of the twentieth century, will assign an 
enormous influence to the great insurance inves¬ 
tigation of 1905. That irrefutably disclosed the 
corrupting forces that for a generation had been 
working in American public life. Platt-himself, in 
that investigation, had been compelled togo upon 
the stand and to describe his political system 
as it has been set forth above. As a result, 
laws have been placed upon the statute-books — 
laws framed by Mr. Hughes himself — which 
made the Platt custom of corporation contri¬ 
butions for political campaigns a State prison 
offense. 

Mr. Hughes, as Governor, was able to give 
direction to this growing sentiment and to make 
it crystallize in definite, far-reaching reforms. 
The honest men in the Legislature now realized 
that they had the strongest possible support in 
the Governor’s room. With things thus gener¬ 
ally working in his favor, Governor Hughes, in 
his first three years, accomplished a revolution 
in the administrative functions of the State. 
For the first time in a generation, the great State 
departments ceased to be instruments of cor¬ 
porations and became the safeguards of the 
people. The era of government by railroads, 
banks, and insurance companies passed, prob¬ 
ably never to return. Governor Hughes had 
already placed upon the books a great insur¬ 
ance code, and he now cleaned up the In¬ 
surance Department, replacing the weak and 
the willing tools of the insurance com¬ 
panies with capable, high-minded officials. He 
did the same thing with the Banking Depart¬ 
ment — a branch of government that had for 
years been practically owned by Wall Street. 
He turned out the political hacks that had long 
made the Railroad Commission a by-word, and 
secured the passage of a comprehensive law 
under which were organized two commissions 
having the widest possible jurisdiction and con¬ 
trol over the public utilities of the State* 

Reforming the administrative machinery, 
however, was only half the battle; the ultimate 
headquarters of corruption had been, not the 
executive departments, but the Legislature. In 
the last ten years reform movements in this 


* these great reforms have already been described in detail 
bv the present writer in McClure's Magazine for March and 
April, 1908. 
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country have chiefly affected the high executive positions; it 
seems easier to elect the right kind of a President than the right 
kind of a Congress —simpler to put in office a high-minded 
Governor than a high-minded Legislature. Governor Hughes 
now struck a blow at the old system in its hitherto impreg¬ 
nable seat — the law-making bodies. To take the Legis¬ 
lature out of the hands of the gang that had controlled 
it for so many years was more difficult even thaa to 
take the State departments away from them. Governor 
Hughes early set himself to this task, however, and 
in doing this precipitated one of the most prolonged 
and violent political struggles in the history of the State. 


William Barnes of t Albany 


Platt, as already said, was gone, and, although no single 
individual had been able to grasp his power, the fag ends 
of the old Platt machine still existed. The great feuda¬ 
tory suzerain had passed on, but in every county the 
feudatory chieftain still corralled his forces, still sent his 
dependents to the Legislature, still prayed for the time 
when Hughes should leave the field and the old familiar 
order be restored. The most powerful of all these little 
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Platts, and the one about whom the forces 
of reaction now gathered, was William Barnes 
of Albany. Barnes furnishes an in¬ 
teresting study in heredity and social 
environment. By all outward signs he 
should have been a man of light and 
leading in his community. He comes of 
the most approved New England stock; 
the first William Barnes was one of the 
original settlers of Hartford, Connecticut, 
in 1635. Barnes' father was William 
Barnes, the first Insurance Commissioner 
of New York; his grandfather was Thurlow 
Weed, one of the founders of the Repub¬ 
lican party in New York State. Weed was 
clearly a two-sided figure: together with 
an unexampled and not over-scrupulous 
ability at political manipulation, he had 
real capacity for unselfish public service. 
A student of heredity might reasonably 
conclude that William Barnes had inherited 
much of his grandfather’s political acumen 
without the latter’s real patriotism and gift 
for public usefulness. History furnishes a 
similar case in Aaron Burr, who in¬ 
herited in large measure the intellectual 
keenness of his philosophic grand¬ 
father, Jonathan Edwards, without 
taking over his moral enthusiasms. 
Barnes was trained in a quiet, well- 
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somely in his will. . He was a studious boy, with a 
fondness for reading and writing; at the Albany 
Academy, where he prepared for Harvard, he 
ranked second in his class. In Harvard, like¬ 
wise, he made a highly creditable record. He 
was graduated magna cum laude in 1888, nine¬ 
teenth in a class of nearly three hundred, taking 
honors in his favorite subjects, history, political 
science, and metaphysics. 

All this makes rather strange reading now, for 
the familiar sight of William Barnes in the cafe 
of theTen Eyck Hotel, surrounded by a hilarious 
and bibulous company, suggests little of the 
sanctity and modest culture usually associated 
with the name of John Harvard. The man’s 
personality and political methods would rather 
imply an origin from the ranks of Tammany 
Hall. He is a big, brazen, loud-talking man — 
red-faced, red-necked, well dressed, and with 
precisely that bullyish energy, that capacity to 
rule through fear, that daredevil wilfulness and 
determination never to compromise with his 
opponents, which explain the rise of so many 
Tammany chieftains. The old-time Tammany 
leader, as a young man, forged ahead in poli¬ 
tics by virtue of his ability with his fists; and, 
though Barnes probably has no exceptional 
pugilistic talents, it is by political hard fighting, 
hard hitting, and giving no quarter, that he 
has made his way. Even among his immedi¬ 
ate followers few love Barnes, though everybody 
fears him. He is unquestionably a man of great 
physical and mental force; he is constantly 
moving, and even when engaged in private con¬ 
versation he stalks up and down the room, talk¬ 
ing rapidly, incisively, in a quick, staccato voice 
that some times approaches a snarl, emphasizing 
his remarks by wildly waving a cigarette. Barnes, 
indeed, is an irrepressible talker, and at his fa¬ 
mous political dinners, surrounded by his cheer¬ 
ing followers, he is possessed of a certain rough 
eloquence. On these occasions, as on all others, 
he discusses political matters with an engaging 
frankness and makes no attempts to conceal the 
secrets of his political success. 

Barnes a Materialist in Politics 

And in politics Barnes is an out-and-out 
materialist. He judges all party workers by 
their ability to “show results”; and by results 
he means the votes that they can deliver on 
election day. By this same test Barnes himself 
has by no means been a failure. When he took 
charge at Albany in 1890, the town was a hope¬ 
lessly Democratic stronghold, and until 1899 it 
had never had a Republican mayor. In that 
year, however, Barnes elected a Republican ad¬ 
ministration and has kept the city Republican 


ever since. He has accomplished this by 
thorough organization and the plentiful use of 
money. Before all elections he assesses the local 
office-holders; and, according to its political 
enemies, the Republican organization acquires 
the sinews from even more doubtful sources. 
Whatever the truth of these charges,— and 
they have never been proved,— Albany has a 
well-deserved reputation of being a wide-open 
town. Barnes’ theory of administration is to 
give the people “what they want." His organ¬ 
ization makes no effort to enforce the laws 
against gambling, Sunday liquor selling, or 
houses of prostitution. As a political philoso¬ 
pher Barnes believes in the European system of 
“segregation”; and it is this, he thinks, that 
makes his control so impregnable. 

"Honorarium Barnes” 

Thus, Barnes and Hughes stand at opposite 
poles, temperamentally and in their political 
ideas. In addition, Barnes has personal rea¬ 
sons for disliking Hughes. Early in the insur¬ 
ance inquiry Hughes produced a letter from 
William Barnes to the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company chiding the president because the lat-. 
ter had been backward in forwarding the “usual 
honorarium” of $666 to Barnes’ father. This 
incident fastened upon the Albany leader a nick¬ 
name especially popular with his enemies: that 
of “Honorarium Barnes." The differences be¬ 
tween Barnes and Hughes, however, are more 
deep-seated than this. Hughes unquestionably 
has proved a serious check to Barnes’ ambi¬ 
tions. Were a successor to Platt possible under 
present conditions, Barnes would unquestion¬ 
ably be that successor, as he is the strongest and 
ablest leader in the State. A complacent Gov¬ 
ernor might have helped Barnes to realize this 
ambition. Barnes managed the first Hughes 
campaign, worked hard for his election, and, 
according to prevailing standards, clearly had 
claims upon the Governor. Before Hughes went 
to Albany, Barnes had a long talk with him, 
calling upon him to be a strict party man and 
freely giving advice upon legislation. He was 
especially afraid that the Governor would 
attempt to reform the ballot and also to make 
warfare upon race-track gambling. But Hughes 
had his own ideas on these subjects, and he did 
not hesitate to put them into practice, even 
though he had to hit Barnes himself. In 
making appointments he considered not the 
interests of political coteries, but the wel¬ 
fare of the State,— an attitude that pleased 
Barnes as little as it did the other Republican 
leaders. And at a dinner given by the Albany 
County organization both Barnes and the Gov- 
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ernor explained at length their ideas on political 
partizanship. Though Hughes was entirely im¬ 
personal, Barnes took his emphatic repudiation 
of the old system and his appeal for the new 
ideas as an insult directed at himself. “The 
man,”declared Barnes, “denounces everything 
for which my whole political career stands; by 
inference he calls us all a lot of crooks.” 

Hughes Disregards Barnes’ Advice on Race¬ 
track Gambling 

The Barnes and Hughes conceptions of party 
government were soon presented in concrete 
form. Early in his term the Governor proceeded 
to disregard the advice several times offered by 
Barnes on the subject of race-track gambling. 
This had grown to be an enormous evil in New 
York State, as it had elsewhere. Public senti¬ 
ment, which had been gathering against it for 
many years, now found its spokesman in Gov¬ 
ernor Hughes. According to Barnes’ ideas, race¬ 
track gambling was legitimate; his favorite 
political principle was to give the people “what 
they want.” The people of New York State, 
thought Barnes, wanted race-track betting, pre¬ 
cisely as certain classes in Albany wanted houses 
of prostitution, and real statesmanship consisted 
in letting them have it. But public sentiment 
ran so high on this subject that even the Senator 
from Barnes’ own stronghold publicly announced 
his intention of voting for the bill. And then 
the State had an illustration of the workings of 
the Barnes system. Barnes sent for this same 
Senator and brutally ordered him to go to the 
Senate and vote for the bill. This interference 
temporarily defeated the proposed reform. In 
Albany the public-spirited citizens held a meet¬ 
ing with Governor Hughes as the leading speaker 
to protest against Barnes’ dictation. The Gov¬ 
ernor called a special session of the Legislature, 
himself took the stump, and, after an excessively 
bitter campaign, succeeded in passing his bill. 
His anti-race-track measure has exercised a 
powerful influence, not only in New York State, 
but elsewhere, against one of the greatest swin¬ 
dles of modern times. Louisiana,Texas, Georgia, 
and California have all enacted similar laws. 

Barnes’ Closest Associate — Wadsworth 

In the struggle of the last two years Barnes 
has found James W. Wadsworth, the young 
Speaker of the Assembly, his most capable and 
influential lieutenant. In many ways Wads¬ 
worth is the most interesting political figure in 
the State. Political observers should not over¬ 
look the part played in this anti-Hughes cam¬ 
paign by men representing the higher social 


classes ■—• college men of Anglo-Saxon lineage. 
Even Allds was a college man — the proud 
wearer of a Phi Beta Kappa key. Harvard, as 
already noted, can lay claim to Barnes; and its 
great sister university, Yale, enrolls Wadsworth 
among its graduates. The Wadsworth clan in 
western New York State is about the nearest 
thing we have in this country to the great county 
families of England; Wadsworth and his social 
environment seem almost to have stepped out 
of the pages of Anthony Trollope. In the latter 
part of the eighteenth'century the first James 
Wadsworth moved from Connecticut to Living¬ 
ston County in New York State and purchased 
thirty-five thousand acres from the Indians. 
Backed by these enormous landed interests, the 
Wadsworths for more than a century have 
dominated the county socially, politically, and 
financially. 

“Young Jim” entered Yale in the class 
of 1898, and there he proved himself worthy 
of his training and ancestry. His personal 
charm, his lack of snobbishness, his hard work 
for the glory of his college, easily made him 
the most popular man in his class. His chief 
undergraduate enthusiasm was athletics; his 
great ambition — an ambition which was 
realized — was to obtain a place on the base¬ 
ball team. At the end of his course, Wadsworth 
enlisted in the Spanish war, and saw service 
in Porto Rico and later in the Philippines. 
Returning home, he married the daughter of 
John Hay, ex-Secretary of State, and settled 
down to a delightful domestic life. Wads¬ 
worth was bred to no business or profession; 
he was simply a gentleman farmer, absorbed 
in his acres, his cattle, his tenantry — the typi¬ 
cal “young squire” of early Victorian England. 

Wadsworth Cleans Out the Speakership 

And, as under the old English rdgime the 
favored son automatically went to Parliament, 
so young Wadsworth necessarily found his way 
to the Legislature. His grandfather had been 
the Republican candidate for Governor in 1862 
against Horatio Seymour; his father had been a 
congressman for many years; and Livingston 
County, in the Assembly at Albany, was prac¬ 
tically a pocket borough in the gift of the Wads¬ 
worth family. In due course, at the beginning 
of the session of 1904, Wadsworth took his seat. 
His coming was like a breath of fresh air in 
a stiflingly corrupt atmosphere. He was only 
twenty-seven years old, a tall, slender, muscular 
figure — showing in every fiber traces of the 
outdoor sports that formed his main diversions. 
His frank, ruddy face, his mild, direct brown 
eyes, his unassuming manners — these reflected 
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the cleanness of his private life and the inborn 
honesty of his character. And the conditions 
that had prevailed for many years gave Wads¬ 
worth his opportunity. In 1905 Speaker Nixon 
died, and his death gave Governor Higgins and 
President Roosevelt an excuse for interfering 
to reform conditions. These public-spirited lead¬ 
ers hit upon Wadsworth as the most available 
house-cleaner, and, at their dictation, he was 
elected Speaker. Wadsworth's early acts justi¬ 
fied their confidence. He deprived the grafters 
of the old regime of their power, and the 
Speakership became clean, probably for the first 
time in a generation. Wadsworth also showed 
positive talents as a parliamentarian; before the 
close of his first term, his tact and his ability 
had given him practical control of the house. 
“The kid has made good,” was the judgment 
of the machine members of his own party who 
had grudgingly acquiesced in his elevation. 

“Young Jim'' Turns Against Hughes 

And so "young Jim,” when Governor Hughes 
came to Albany, had his whole life before him. 
No young man ever had a greater opportunity 
for real public service along the most enlight¬ 
ened lines. Everything about the man would 
have made him a powerful factor for politi¬ 
cal decency. As he stood upon the Speaker’s 
rostrum, before his hundred and fifty associ¬ 
ates, few of whom had had his opportuni¬ 
ties or possessed his abilities, his very presence 
was an example. Anything a clean young man 
like this stood for must necessarily be right; 
“Young Jim” was straight; and his advocacy 
of any particular measure was in itself the most 
powerful argument in its favor. 

The psychologist of politics must explain 
why, with every possible incentive to as¬ 
sume positive leadership in favor of the 
Hughes ideals, Wadsworth should now have 
turned his back upon them. It was about 
three years ago that his admirers first noticed 
a change in his behavior. He began to refer 
on the public platform to his “instinctive hor¬ 
ror of reformers,” and to select for his politi¬ 
cal associates the political enemies of Governor 
Hughes. From a mild neutrality he passed into 
active hostility. By degrees he seemed to have 
come under the influence of William Barnes, 
until, as the philosophers at Albany put it, 
“Wadsworth is playing Faust to Barnes’ Meph- 
istopheles.” Probably ambition had something 
to do with Wadsworth’s destruction; he made 
the same mistake that so many well-bred young 
men have made of thinking that the way to get 
ahead in political life is to fraternize with the gang. 
It is significant that, at the Saratoga conven- 
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tion of 1908, Wadsworth was Barnes’candidate 
for Governor against Hughes. Perhaps, also, 
under Wadsworth’s veneer of democratic amia¬ 
bility there may have been the solid substance 
of Bourbonism — an unconscious sense of class 
privilege, of the inherent right of capital and 
corporate interests to control. Whatever the 
cause, the fact remains that Wadsworth has de¬ 
liberately thrown his fortunes with the disjecta 
membra of the old Platt regime. In the last ses¬ 
sion he exerted all his influence to protect them 
and to humiliate Hughes. Thus, as a result 
of the Allds disclosures, the most enlightened 
members of the Legislature advocated a resolu¬ 
tion calling for a thorough investigation of 
legislative corruption. It was a sorry sight to 
see Wadsworth leave the Speaker’s chair and 
argue against this resolution on the floor; but 
it graphically portrayed the extent to which he 
had run the political rake's progress at Albany. 

There are other members of the anti-Hughes 
gang—Woodruff, the State Chairman, Mer¬ 
ritt, the Republican leader in the Assembly; 
but Barnes and Wadsworth are the most con¬ 
spicuously active. In this clique Hughes has 
found his chief opponents to the reform nearest 
his heart — the destruction of the old party 
machinery and the restoration of the political 
parties in New York State to the great democ¬ 
racies that made up their rank and file. 

Hughes Seeks to Restore a Party e Democracy 

In order to accomplish this revolution, Gov¬ 
ernor Hughes proposed to change, at one stroke, 
the entire system of party organization. His 
most solid political conviction had been his faith 
in the people — in the every-day citizen; his 
greatest victories had been won, not by log¬ 
rolling, but by plain, direct appeals to public 
opinion. He had found his great supporters, 
not among the political leaders, the money 
kings, the high social classes, but among the 
professional men, the farmers, the clerks, the 
workers in shops and factories, the great, calm, 
industrious body of American citizenship. He 
believed that political parties had failed in this 
country largely because they did not express 
the will of these people. Thus, in the question 
that underlay all others, the selection of party 
candidates, the party voters for fifty years had 
had practically no voice. An antique system 
of party conventions had been handed down 
a system which had taken the nominating power 
from the people and given it to a few so-called 
bosses. This party convention is a heritage from 
the era of Jacksonian partizanship and came 
into existence in this country at about the same 
time as the spoils system. Under it “dele- 
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gates,” nominally representing the party voters, 
are sent to conventions — city, town, county, 
State, and national. No one, of course, asserts 
that these delegates actually represent the 
party voters. The average party voter has no 
particular interest in their selection. The idea 
of voting for delegates to certain conventions 
which will select other delegates to other con¬ 
ventions which will select the party candi¬ 
dates — all this is too involved and remote and 
theoretical to arouse much interest in the rank 
and file. Likewise no one pretends that the 
conventions so chosen ever seriously deliberate 
— that they do anything but slavishly carry 
out the ideas of those “higher up.” 

Hughes Would Abolish Party Conventions 

With these convictions. Governor Hughes 
elaborated his own plan of direct nominations. 
His program was simplicity itself. He would ab¬ 
solutely abolish the antiquated convention sys¬ 
tem, and eliminate from the party organization 
the miscalled “delegate.” But he would not 
eliminate the organization itself. He would still 
have his party committees — election district, 
city, town, county, and State. Far from dimin¬ 
ishing their power, he would enormously increase 
it. Now the party committee, or the two or three 
men who control, nominate their candidates 
through the delegates in the convention. They 
thus have all the power without being directly 
accountable. Hughes now proposed that these 
party committees should openly name the party 
candidates — not through delegates, but directly. 
After they had chosen their men, the Hughes 
program provided that they should submit 
their names for approval to the party primaries. 
If the party voters indorsed these committee 
selections they would become the legal candi¬ 
dates of the party. If, on the other hand, the 
committees should make unfit selections, then 
the party voters would have their remedy; they 
could put up a ticket, or several tickets, of their 
own. All of these names, those selected by the 
organization committee and those selected by 
the disaffected elements, were then to be sub¬ 
mitted to a plebiscite composed of all the en¬ 
rolled voters in the party, which was to make 
the final choice. 

Barnes and Wadsworth Oppose the Bills 

In spite of the fact that the proposed plan 
riveted upon the State strict party govern¬ 
ment and strict party organization, the old-time 
party leaders did not like it. Barnes, Wads¬ 
worth, Woodruff, and the rest ridiculed the 
thing as ' legalized bossism”— and at the same 


time bitterly opposed it. Their opposition is 
easily understood. The Governor’s proposal 
was simply an invitation to them to stand up 
and be counted; to submit their leadership to 
the vote of the very people whom they pre¬ 
tended to represent. They declined to accept 
this challenge. No, no; they did not believe 
that the people should be trusted with such 
supreme power. The people select candidates? 
Or even approve them? Governor Hughes was 
striking a death blow at representative govern¬ 
ment — at our most cherished American insti¬ 
tution. Make the party organization a great 
democracy, in which every voter had his say?— 
substitute “mob rule” for the dicta of Barnes, 
Woodruff, Wadsworth, and their kind? The old 
gang even sent a committee, at public expense, 
to study all the mistakes madein primary legisla¬ 
tion in other States, to offer as arguments against 
the Hughes program. Inasmuch asnoothcr com¬ 
munity had yet tried the system now suggested 
by Hughes, these efforts were thrown away. 

For three successive years the Albany com¬ 
bination defeated this legislation. Public sen¬ 
timent, however, gradually developed in its 
favor, and, in many sections, the party voters 
expressed their views unmistakably. In some 
cases men who had opposed the plan failed of 
reelection; and others were sent to the Legisla¬ 
ture explicitly pledged to work for it. A few 
men of high character and ability now began to 
come to Albany. Probably the ablest of these 
was Senator Josiah T. Newcomb of New York- 
that same Newcomb who had played so impor¬ 
tant a part in the Allds transaction. A university 
man, a journalist of high attainments, a lawyer 
who had succeeded in making his own way with¬ 
out the assistance of influential friends, a man 
experienced in practical politics, a tenacious and 
forceful debater, and a legislator thoroughly in¬ 
formed on public questions, Senator Newcomb 
had not spent many days in the Senate before 
his associates saw that a new man had arrived. 
Then there was Senator Davenport, professor of 
political science at Hamilton College — a keen 
and practical thinker, a powerful debater, a 
scholar who believed that idealism in politics was 
not necessarily incompatible with representative 
party organization. Thesemen, with a few others, 
— Hinman, Rose, Agnew, —formed a small but 
powerful group of senators who, at the last ses¬ 
sion, compactly allied themselves in the great 
Hughes battle for direct nominations. 

Hughes and the Supreme Court ‘Bench 

Under this leadership public sentiment was 
making marked headway, when something un¬ 
expected happened. In early April, President 
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Taft visited Governor Hughes at Albany. 
President Taft has several times declared that 
Mr. Hughes was the “greatest asset of the Re¬ 
publican party,” and, at this meeting in Albany, 
he made a personal request that Mr. Hughes 
stand for the governorship again this fall. But 
the Governor had already definitely decided to 
retire. He had never had much personal am¬ 
bition for public office; he had now had four 
years of terrible, nerve-racking work, which had 
been a severe strain upon him both physically 
and financially. Governor Hughes’ experience 
at Albany furnishes a striking illustration of the 
parsimony with which our great American com¬ 
monwealth treats their public men. The Em¬ 
pire State pays its Governor a salary of ten 
thousand dollars a year, and upon this he is 
expected to carry on an expensive establish¬ 
ment and maintain the full dignity of his posi¬ 
tion. As a practical matter, only a rich man 
can afford to fill the office with any comfort to 
himself. Mr. Hughes is by no means a rich 
man, and it is no secret that, in the last four 
years, he has dedicated a considerable share of 
his personal savings to the service of the State. 
Besides, the Governor believed that he had 
done his work and that others could more suc¬ 
cessfully continue it. Events, however, soon 
made it possible for President Taft to retain 
Governor Hughes in the public service under 
circumstances and in a position ideally adapted 
to his talents and temperament. On the death 
of Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court, the President’s first choice as his suc¬ 
cessor was Governor Hughes. 

Governor Hughes’ acceptance of this office at 
first disheartened his friends. They felt that 
they had lost a leader; that Mr. Hughes had 
built up a powerful opposition to the worst 
forces in his own party, and had abandoned the 
fight just as victory seemed practically certain. 
By going upon the Supreme Court bench a pub¬ 
lic man as effectively removes himself from the 
political fray as by going into a cloister. Mr. 
Hughes is the most powerful campaigner that 
the State has known in decades; and, even 
though he should not stand for the governor¬ 
ship himself, his activities on the stump might 
easily have turned the election. Certainly no 
conscientious man ever faced a nicer problem in 
the ethics of personal conduct; and the general 
opinion now is that Governor Hughes has done 
the right and honest thing. In his view, a posi¬ 
tion on the Supreme Court bench gives him the 
greatest opportunity for public service. There 
all the problems that at present vex the public 
mind — the trusts, the corporations, the rail¬ 
roads, capital and labor — must find their final 
solution. If, after rejecting such an exalted posi¬ 
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tion, the Governor had returned to private prac¬ 
tice as a lawyer, he would have been a marked 
man. There could have been only two interpre¬ 
tations of his conduct: that he was a receptive 
candidate for the presidency, or that he was 
attempting to coin his reputation as a public 
man into gold. Now, the Governor desired to 
play his part in the world, with the talents 
Heaven had given him; to make the most of 
his life for the best interests of his country¬ 
men, his family, and himself. With his con¬ 
viction that this is a government of laws, not 
of men, he believed that his greatest opportu¬ 
nity consisted in doing his duty as one of the 
nine men who, under the American system, 
ultimately rule the nation by passing on these 
same laws. 

The Gang Takes Heart 

Whatever the public may have thought, the 
Governor's action was immensely popular in 
certain quarters. The Albany gang made no 
attempt to conceal its delight. With Hughes 
now safely out of the way, they proceeded to 
ride roughshod over his proposed reform. The 
situation which rapidly developed has the ut¬ 
most interest for students of the old American 
system in politics. The record shows that a 
Republican Legislature, in the special session 
called to consider the Direct Nominations Bill, 
repudiated that measure. On the basis of this 
fact, we would seem justified in concluding that 
the Republican organization did not indorse 
this particular legislation. Is that the actual 
fact? Not at all; the situation was quite the 
reverse: the overwhelming majority in the 
party emphatically demanded the passage of 
this very bill. According to their own stand¬ 
ards, politicians like Barnes and Wadsworth are 
bound to heed the expressed wishes of the ma¬ 
jority, and to pay due reference to the opinions 
of the great party leaders. What, then, was the 
precise position of the Republican party on this 
measure? In the first place, there was the great 
Republican ex-President, Mr. Roosevelt — him¬ 
self a New Yorker, an ex-Governor of the 
State —- in its favor. On the same side was the 
Republican President of the United States, Mr. 
Taft, who is a strict organization man. Again, 
there was the Republican United States Sena¬ 
tor from New York, Elihu Root, an ex-Secretary 
of State, an ex-Secretary of War, publicly 
advising the passage of the bill. The fourth 
great Republican leader, Mr. Hughes, the Re¬ 
publican Governor, was its active sponsor. 
Again, a majority in the Republican organiza¬ 
tion, as an organization, was lined up on the 
Governor’s side. The Republican county com- 
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mittees representing the largest counties in the 
State, the one containing the city of New York 
and the other the city of Buffalo, had mili- 
tantly taken the field for direct nominations. 
And in the Legislature itself an overwhelming 
majority of Republicans desired the passage of 
the bill. In the Assembly fifty Republicans 
voted for it, and forty against; in the Senate, 
twenty-five Republican members voted for it, 
and only seven Republicans were opposed. 

Republican Minority and Tammany Hall 
■ Defeat the Bill 

According to the most strictly interpreted 
party principles, therefore, the measure was 
a Republican party measure. And yet, Barnes 
and Wadsworth and the others succeeded in 
nullifying this overwhelming party sentiment. 
And let those who believe these people represent 
the party observe how they defeated the party 
will. T here was another political organization 
represented in the Legislature — another politi¬ 
cal gang — which did not favor the passage of 
this measure. That was Tammany Hall. The 
explanation of Tammany’s opposition was the 
same as that of the Republican crowd — that it 
threatened the political supremacy of the indi¬ 
viduals who were temporarily in control. By 
combining the Barnes and Wadsworth minority 
in the Assembly and Senate with the compact 
Tammany vote against it, the measure could be 
voted down. Self-preservation is the first law 
of the gang; and Platt had already showed, in 
many instances, how to defeat the best element 
in his own party and preserve his own skin by 
making alliances with the other side. In April 
of this year, in the direct nominations fight, the 
Republican crowd at Albany proved how well 
they had taken this lesson to heart. On the day 
in question, a Barnes-Wadsworth primary bill, a 
measure concocted for the purpose of defeating 
the Hughes program, was up for passage in the 
Senate. At a critical moment Barnes came 
puffing into the Capitol, took up his headquar¬ 
ters in the clerks’ room, and began sending for 
senators. In the room immediately adjoining 
sat Senator Tom Grady, the Tammany leader, 
likewise assembling his cohorts. A few minutes 
laterGrady appeared on the floor as active leader 
of the combined forces. Democratic and Republi¬ 
can, in favor of the anti-Hughes measure. 

And this was precisely the alignment which now 
defeated the Direct Nominations Bill. A small 
Republican minority, a solid Tammany repre¬ 
sentation, all under the leadership of Grady—■ 
such was the combination which nullified the ex¬ 
pressed wishes of Roosevelt,Taft, Root, Hughes, 
the Republican county committees of New 


York and Erie, and an overwhelming majority 
of the Republican members of the Legislature. 

And by this act the party bosses at Albany 
have completed the political cycle. Essentially 
they have brought the organization back to 
the things for which it stood in Platt’s days. 
They have taken away from the assembly- 
men and senators their powers over legislation 
and assumed it themselves. They have made 
active once more the good old Platt idea that, 
when faced with defeat in your own ranks, the 
way to save yourself is to make deals with 
the other side. So long as they remain in 
power and the present organization of the 
legislative chambers exists, the members will 
not represent the people who elected them, 
but will simply be deliverable votes in the 
hands of Barnes, Wadsworth, Woodruff, and 
the other small bosses scattered through the 
State. From this the seizure of power by one 
strong man is the next logical step. And then 
it will be only a question of time when this 
one man will represent, not the people or the 
party, but merely the financial interests which 
are determined to dominate the government in 
both its legislative and administrative branches. 
Unless political leaders of the Barnes and 
Wadsworth type are destroyed and the party 
voters gain the accendancy, the results of the 
Hughes administration will be lost. 

But the Governor’s defeat was only on the 
surface. In reality he had scored a victory per¬ 
haps even greater than the passage of the bill 
would have been. With his retirement he has 
given the State and the country a clearly out¬ 
lined picture of what the eld party system 
means. He has shown that the most solidly 
vested interest in the State is the boss system, or 
the gang system. In six years he has assailed 
vested interests in many directions, and always 
successfully. He has driven corruptionists out 
of insurance companies and brought about an 
era of honest management. He has forced 
under the law the railroads and the public- 
utility corporations. He has grappled with the 
gamblers and subdued them. The only enemies 
he has not put down are the petty bosses in his 
own party. The conqueror of the giants has 
gone down before the Lilliputians. Even with 
Theodore Roosevelt, fresh from his unexampled 
triumphs in Europe, fighting valiantly at his 
side, the Governor has not succeeded in giving ex¬ 
pression to the people’s will. But never has any 
onedefinedso clearly the real issues, drawn soun- 
mistakably the lines of battle, shown so emphat¬ 
ically what the people-must overcome in order to 
gain their freedom. Nearly a milliion and a half 
voters in New York State now understand the 
situation, and they are yet to be heard from. 
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W HAT with the purchase, 
“be aisy paymints,” of a 
cyclopedia in twenty-seven 
volumes, to have a "gran’ 
iducation” in readiness 
for the New One when he came, and what with 
his staying so briefly, and the fine “fun’ral that 
was lint him," and the extent to which Henry 
Street went into mourning for this same Patsy 
Casey, the Casey family filled a considerable 
place in the gossip of the street for some time, 
and it was while they were still much discussed 
and envied that another Irish family moved in 
upstairs. 

Their name was Riordan, and they were 
a numerous clan. Riordan was a piano-mover, 
and his prowess was the pride of his children; 


he had dreams of becoming a policeman some 
day, and the Riordans held themselves rather 
mightily, in consequence. Mrs. Riordan also 
was endowed with energy, but hers was chiefly 
linguistic. 

It was the tactlessness of Mrs. Shugar, the 
Jewish landlady, that started things wrong for 
the Caseys and the Riordans. “It is Irish pee- 
bles in below of you,” she told Mrs. Riordan; 
and went on to acquaint her with the very 
interesting details of Patsy’s coming and going. 

Mrs. Riordan sniffed — and the sniff was 
a declaration of war. “Theer’s mos’ly low 
Irish livin’'aroun’ here,” she said loftily, “an 
me an’ my fam’ly don’ take up wid ’em at all.” 

Nevertheless she plied Mrs. Shugar with a 
number of questions about the Caseys’ past 
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and present; and further pursued the same 
line of investigation with the Rubovitzes, 
mother and children, with the Spiridovitches, 
and with all the others of her new neighbors, 
above and below and beside, who could “under- 
stan’ annythin’ but gibberish,” as Mrs. Riordan 
put it. Accordingly, when the first shot was 
fired, it came from a full arsenal on Mrs. Rior- 
dan’s side, and it fell into an unprepared but 
not — as will be seen — a defenseless camp 
when it landed on Mary Casey hanging a few 
dingy-colored clothes to dry in the low, oozy 
back yard. 

What landed was a tin hand-basinful of dirty 
water wherein several small Riordans had suc¬ 
cessively performed compulsory ablutions — to 
the no great improvement of the last in line. 
The water fell with a splud not a foot from 
where Mary Casey stood; and part of it 
splashed mud upon her low-hanging sheets, 
and part sprayed her. 

She looked up resentfully, but her tone was 
quiet, as it always was, when she spoke. "That’s 
no way t’ be doin’,” she said, “t’rowin’ slops on 
a body’s clane clo’es.” 

Mrs. Riordan was ready. “Clane?” she 
sneered. "Clane? Sure, I t’ought a little 
water’d do thim good.” 

This was a crucial moment, for by the nature 
of Mrs. Casey’s reply Mrs. Riordan could judge 
whether or not she had a foernan worthy of her 
steel. 

"It might ’ave,”. returned Mary imperturb¬ 
ably, pointing to the mud bespattering her 
sheets, " if ye hadn’t washed yer face in it first." 

Mrs. Riordan snorted with mingled rage 
and excitement; it was going to be a fine 
fight! 

The hostilities thus opened continued briskly. 
Hardly an hour passed without some sharp 
skirmishing, and never a day went by without 
an engagement of sufficient magnitude to be 
called a battle. As neither participant-in-chief 
ever entered the other’s fiat, and both of them 
used infrequently the inside hall of pitchy 
blackness and stairs of corkscrew turnings 
which were “the back way” to the dwellers in 
front rooms and the “front way” to dwellers 
in the rear, most of the action took place in the 
yard — to the no small satisfaction of those 
neighbors who lived in rear rooms. 

The offensive attitude was Mrs. Riordan’s 
exclusively; Mary preferred the retort to the 
opening fire. “Anny wan kin begin a fight,” 
she said to those partizans of hers who were 
continually suggesting to her a strategy of 
attack, "but it take rale brains t’finish wan.” 
And it was observable to everybody, even to 
Mrs. Riordan, that Mary usually did the finish¬ 


ing. Even Pa Casey’s admiration was com¬ 
pelled by his wife’s efficiency. 

Every time he came in he would inquire for 
the latest news from the seat of war. He was 
one of the chief of those who presumed to offer 
Mary advice as to how she should conduct her 
campaign, though his advice was never taken. 
None the less, he believed himself to be the 
inspiration of his wife’s wittiest retorts, and as 
such he bragged loudly at O’Shaughanessy’s 
saloon. This came to the ears of Mrs. Riordan, 
— whose better half also frequented O’Shaugh¬ 
anessy’s,— and she taunted Mary with it. 

“Sure,” said Mary cheerfully, “Casey do be 
a great hilp t’ me. He fin’ out from Riordan, 
when Riordan’s drunk, what ye’re practisin’ 
up to say to me; an’ whin 1 come out here t’ 
min’ me bit o’ business, yer spielin’s that old 
t’ me 1 don’t bother me hid wid listenin’ til it." 

This untruth cost Riordan a warlike evening, 
and he vented his injured feelings on Pa Casey, 
to the enlivening of a jaded hour in O’Shaugh¬ 
anessy’s saloon. 

Much incensed, Pa carried the fight back to 
Mary, on whose head he intended the brunt of 
the blow should fall, like a properly returned 
boomerang. 

"This here rag-chewin’ wid the Riordan 
woman’s got to stop,” he declared, bringing his 
stone-cutter’s fist down on the table with an 
emphasis that made the dishes dance. 

Mary eyed him scornfully; the pride of the 
victor was in her veins, and the novel sensation 
was doing her a world of good. 

"Got t’ stop, have it?” she echoed. "Well, 
I’ll tell ye how t’ stop it! You git a job, an’ 
stay in it. When ye’re workin’ stiddy, we can 
move out of this onhilthy cillar an’ go t’ some 
place where the neighbors’ll have t’ rayspict us. 
What’s the r’ason a woman like th’ Riordan 
woman dare t’ come barkin’ aroun’ me—-that 
kin silence ’er iv’ry time, an’ she know it! On’y 
because you ain’t got no job, an’ she know it! 
On’y because yer b’y Mikey’s in the reform 
school, wheer your drivin’ of him an’ continual 
restin’ of yersilf have sint him — an’ she know 
it! An' that ixpinsive iducation yer after buyin’ 
fer poor little Patsy, that didn’t nade it, ’s 
goin’t’ git took off of us if I can’t skimp enough 
out o’ the childern’s stomachs to make a pay- 
mint on’t nixt wake—an' she know it! ’Tain’t 
me that pervide her wid subjicks o’ conversa¬ 
tion; ’tis yersilf! An’ itis yersilf that kin stop 
’er, if ye want ’er stopped!” 

There was always a fine uncertainty as to 
how Pa would receive a thrust like this; 
whether with return thrust, lunging viciously; 
or with parry, discoursing pathetically on the 
times and how out of joint they were; or with 
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a display of nimble dodging which caused one’s 
ireful stroke to pierce only thin air instead of 
Pa’s slothful and complacent mind. 

This time he dodged. “ Beats all,” he phi¬ 
losophized, "how women will pry an’ gossip! 
A man have no peace wid ’em at all; they’re 
always wantin’ t’ till ’im what the woman up¬ 
stairs had on whin she wint t’ the store, er how 
wasteful she pales her pitaties. ’Tis no kind av 
talk at all —• an’ if a man want to hear better, 
he’ve got t’ go wheer there’s no woman’s tongue 


Johnny bitterly. “Whin ye tell ’im yer hungry, 
he put on his hat an’ go t’ O’Shaughanessy’s 
an’ spind his las’ quarter gittin’ drunk.” 

Mary looked at her son. The harsh contempt 
in his voice, the sharp disgust in his boyish, 
almost childish face, with its dimples that 
were made for smiles, hurt her intolerably. 

"Johnny,” she said, "our Mikey ain’t goin’ 
t’ git out o’ wheer he is fer quite a long time; 
an’ Ang’la Ann ain’t likely t’ git no sudden 
raise o’ pay. We can’t go on livin’ like this, on 



“YER PA HAVE GRAN' ARGYMINTS,' MARY FLUNG 
AFTER HIM AS HE WENT” 


a-waggin’l” And, with an aggrieved manner, 
Pa put on his hat and went up to O’Shaugh- 
anessy’s. 

“Yer Pa have gran’ argymints,” Mary flung 
after him as he went — nominally addressing 
the children, but actually having the last word 
with Pa. “Sure, ’tis one o’ these here lawyers 
he ought t’ have been — er anny job wheer 
gab’ll git ye bread an’ butter, an’ ye’ve no nade 
t’ work at all.” 

But Pa was gone — as is the immemorial way 
with men — and the situation in the Casey- 
household remained just about what the situ¬ 
ation had been since the Casey household began 
to be. 

"That’s all ye’ll iver git out o’ Pa!” observed 


her four dollars a wake, an’ theer’s 
on’y two t’ings I kin think of that we 
kin do. Wan o’ thim is that 1 can git 
some dish-washing t’do in some res- 
tyraunt on Twelfth Strate, like I used 
t’ do, or go downtown nights t’ 
scrub buildin’s; and th’ other is t’ 
try an’ git you l’ave t’ work.” 

" I want t’ work, all right," said Johnny, with 
a bluff, brave tone and a manly hitching of his 
trousers, which, we all know, is sure outward 
evidence that something conclusive has hap¬ 
pened in the male mind. 

His mother went to the dark closet off the 
“front” bedroom, and after some deep delving 
reappeared with half a dozen nondescript things 
which she ranged in review on the kitchen table. 
Close inspection would have revealed them to 
be the battered and weather-beaten remains of 
what had once been hats — all “hand-downs” 
from a variety of sources, and none of them at 
any time nicely related to Mary’s looks or 
needs. One after another, she scrutinized 
them. 
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“What are thim for?” asked Johnny. 

"That’s what I can’t tell ye,” his mother re¬ 
plied. “They’re the last o’ the Morgans, 1 m 
thinkin’; an’ if 1 kin tin’ wan o’ thim that won t 
scare a man. I’m goin’t’ take you t’ the Mogul 
that have so much to say about who’ll work an’ 
who will not, an’ see kin you git a job.” 

Mrs. Riordan saw them when they went out. 

“Seem t’ me,” she observed, hanging over 
the porch rail in a leisurely way that belied her 
energetic preachment, “that some folks h'd 
better stay home an’ do their week’s wash — 
which they ain't touched yet — instead of 
gallivantin’ out wid fithered bunnets on ’em.” 

Mary looked up at her and smiled, showing 
her sad lack of teeth. “Work is fer thim that 
has to,” she said loftily; “as fer me, I’m livin’ 
on th’ intrust o’ me money." 

I I 

The factory inspector was one of those rare 
mortals, a reformer with a sense of humor. I le 
listened with infinite appreciation to Mary’s 
recital of the reasons why it was necessary for 
Johnny to have a job, and his face was a study 
in repression when she came to the tale of the 
cyclopedia. 

“Your husband must be a most unusual sort 
of man," he remarked gravely. 

"Humph!” said Mary. “I’ve seen plinty o’ 
the same sort in my time; the woods is pritty 
full o’ thim on Hinry Strate. ’Tis the common¬ 
est complaint we’ve got.” 

“1 don’t mean his laziness,” the inspector 
hastened to explain; “1 mean his love of 
learning.” 

Mary’s look was scathing. “Ye mane his love 
o’ showin’ off, I guess. 1 f there was on’y some 
way he could 'arn his livin’ be showin’ off, sure 
no man could bate him to it. 'T is a pity you, 
that’s so smart t’ till childern they sha’n’t work 
an’ kape from starvin’, couldn’t have a day- 
partmint t’ till min like Casey they sha’n’t ate 
— ner drink — onliss they work." 

“You could have him put in jail,”suggested 
the inspector. 

"Thank ye,” said Mary; “I’ve wan in jail 
now, an’ I don’ find it no aid to me in come." 

The inspector admitted the force of this 
argument. “Well,” lie said, “1 can get him a 
job." 

“He kin git hissilf a job, a’ right,” Mary 
interrupted. “What he nade is a law t’ make 
him kape it!” 

“'I here couldn’t be a law like that,” the in¬ 
spector explained. “It would be an injustice 
to a lot of men who had good reason for wanting 
to quit their jobs. But 1 wouldn’t be above 


a little deceit with Casey — I wouldn’t mind 
trying to make him believe there was such 
a law.” 

“You couldn’ do it!” said Mary promptly. 

“Let me try,” he begged, smiling. "Before 
we put Johnny, here, to work, when he ought to 
be in school learning and out of doors playing 
ball, and growing big and strong so he won’t be 
like poor Mikey that you tell about, let me see 
if 1 can’t do something with Pa.” 

Mary’s easy hopefulness grasped at this offer. 
“If ye on’y could, now,” she murmured grate¬ 
fully. “ Ye’ve no idare what a fine man Casey’d 
be if he could just git it into his hid that he 
wanted t’ work." 

"Well, I’ll be around to see him this evening, 
about supper-time. And all you and Johnny 
have got to do is not to let on that you’ve ever 
seen me before.” 

“Sure, we’ll do that," said Mary. "But ye 
ain’t m’anin’ him army harm, are ye? I wouldn’ 
do nothin’ t’ l’ave him be harmed. He do vex 
me at times, an’ make t’ings hard fer the chil¬ 
dern; but theer ain’t nothin’ bad about him. 
An’ whin he want t’ be, my lan’! he’s that fine, 
he’s like the Lord Mayor o’ London.” 

The inspector assured her that he meant no 
possible harm to Pa. "But I think I can get 
him a job,” he said, “and, if I do, perhaps I can 
make him believe he’s got to keep it.” 

Accordingly, that evening, when the family 
was at supper, an important-looking gentleman 
called, asking for Patrick Casey. The Cairo 
and Chicago Railroad, he said, was building 
a new bridge over the Sandstone River at Mono- 
via, Illinois. An additional stone-cutter was 
needed for work on the piers; and the com¬ 
pany, having heard of the excellence of Mr. 
Casey’s work, had sent to offer the job to him. 

Pa glanced around the family circle to make 
sure they realized what was happening, and 
after due consideration and discussion of ways 
and means — and wages — accepted. 

“Good!” said the caller, as if his mind were 
now at rest about the safety of the bridge. “1 
have the company’s contract with me, Mr. 
Casey, all ready for your signature.” And he 
produced a formidable-looking document, much 
ornamented with red and gilt seals; and a silver- 
scrolled fountain-pen. 

"Contrac’?” said Pa, his eyes opening-wide 
at the sight. “1 ain’t niver signed no contrac’ 
before.” 

■ The inspector looked surprised. “Well, 
probably not,” he admitted; “but I should 
think a man of your well known skill would 
always have insisted on it. What right has any 
corporation to approach you with a request to 
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work for it, to ask you to leave your family and 
go to Monovia, without giving you its legally 
attested guaranty that when you get there you 
will find the work as described to you? This 
contract provides that the company furnish you 
with free transportation to Monovia; that it pay 
you the union scale for stone-cutting during all 
the time you are in its employ; and it insures 
you employment every day for a period of 
not less than six months. It is not often, Mr. 
Casey, that a man of your known abilities will 
accept a position without a contract. In the 
professional and higher mercantile worlds, no 
one would dream of so doing; why, then, should 
the skilled laborer be asked to do less?” 

“That’s what I’ve niver been able t’ see!” 
said Pa indignantly, as he reached for the pen 
to sign his name. 

He had the air of a statesman to whom has 
come at last the moment when what he has 
long contended for needs only his signature to 
become a law. It was a breathless moment in 
the Casey family history, and no one enjoyed it 
as much as Pa — not even Mary. 

“I’ll be around in the morning, Mr. Casey,” 
the inspector said, “and take you down to the 
depot and introduce you to the company’s 
agent.” 

When he was gone, the Caseys sat for a few 
seconds in a silence no one of them dared to 
break. Then Pa, looking scornfully at the 
meager supper-table, said: 

"Johnny, go up to Schmidinger’s an’ git two 
lemon cream pies, on me word.” 

After supper, Pa got together his tools, left 
explicit orders.about having his “things washed 
up,” and went to O’Shaughanessy’s, wearing, 
as he went, such an insufferably swaggering air 
that it was a foregone conclusion he would not 
be in the genial atmosphere of O’Shaughan¬ 
essy’s longer than five minutes before some 
one essayed to take the swagger out of him. 

Some one did — they all did. They scoffed 
at his "contrac”’; they suggested that the in¬ 
spector was a “fly cop” and it was a warrant 
for his own arrest that Pa had signed; they 
hinted that, failing the warrant, it was “some 
kind o’ bunc’;” they intimated that if any one 
present had a gold brick, Pa would be a likely 
purchaser; they asked him if he had ever seen 
the explosion on the lake front, and if he’d 
heard the Masonic Temple was for sale. 

At first Pa tried to joke with them, to twit 
them with jealousy, and the like; but in a little 
while he grew as angry as they desired, and 
drank as much as O'Shaughanessy considered 
his credit was “good for.” 

Then he went home, where the children were 


all asleep and Mary was still bending over the 
wash-tub, and gave Mrs. Riordan (through the 
ceiling, which was also her kitchen floor) a de¬ 
tailed recital of his wrongs. 

In the morning, when the inspector came, Pa 
refused to go. The inspector appealed to Mr. 
Casey. Would he go back on his word? Would 
he leave the railroad in the lurch? Had he no 
sense of the responsibility of that bridge, over 
which so many persons would be carried that 
the safety of its stone piers was of the very 
gravest importance to thousands of human 
lives? Pa considered none of these things. 
Then the inspector was sorry, but firm. Mr. 
Casey had signed a contract; the law would 
expect him to fulfill it. And the inspector opened 
his coat and displayed an authoritative star. 

Pa went. Mrs. Riordan was hanging over the 
porch rail and saw them go. 

“Is yer man pinched, too?" she asked Mary. 

“Why, no!” said Mary. "Is yours? Whin 
was he took?” 

I I I 

The job at Monovia proved genuine enough, 
as Pa discovered on arriving there. The town 
was a miserable little "dump” which existed 
only because of the great mine of bituminous 
coal that was practically its sole industry and 
excuse for being. There were miners’ cottages 
— some squalid, and some as neat and nearly 
attractive as the bleak and black surroundings 
would allow — and a proportion of saloons that 
astonished even Pa; these, with a couple of 
“general stores,” comprised Monovia. The 
workmen on the C. and C. bridge, just beyond 
the tiny town, were quartered in a “construc¬ 
tion train” of freight-cars. Skilled workmen, 
earning four dollars a day, did not relish 
this; it incensed them to be put on a level, 
apparently, with the “dagoes” who shoveled 
dirt; hence the ease with which the factory 
inspector got the job for Pa. 

The contractor’s foreman at the bridge had 
no particular sense of humor, but he had a great 
desire to get his stone piers in; so, when the 
“contrac”’ was passed on to him, with explana¬ 
tions, he welcomed it as a possible way of keep¬ 
ing one stone-cutter with him. 

Accordingly, when Pa “threw a bluff” and 
declared he was going to leave, the foreman 
produced that formidable-looking document 
with all its red and gold seals, and laid down to 
Pa the “law” about violating a contract. A fel¬ 
low workman to whom Pa confided his dilemma 
was very skeptical, and advised Pa to consult 
a lawyer. But Pa had no sense of lawyers as 
persons who might get one out of trouble — 
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only as persons who were likely to ask too 
many questions and get one deeper in. And, 
besides, there was no lawyer at Monovia. So 
Pa stayed. 

He wrote home sometimes, and every now 
and then he sent some money. There was no¬ 
thing regular about his remittances, and they 
had but a meager ratio to his earnings; but they 
helped a good bit in Henry Street — especially 
now that they did not have him to feed, and it 
was summer and there was little coal to buy, 
and vacatioft, and Johnny was working and 
bringing in as much as Angela Ann. 

Mrs. Riordan persisted, for a while, in her 
effort to make out that Pa was “pinched.” 
But it became well known up at O’Shaugh- 
anessy’s that Pa’s “contrac”’ was bona fide, 
since, in incontrovertible proof of the assertion, 
Pa sent O’Shaughanessy a money order for the 
amount of his “dues”; so Mrs. Riordan 
changed her point of attack. 

Midget and Mollie Casey were among the 
fortunate children who managed to get them¬ 
selves registered for an outing in one of the 
vacation camps. There was great preparation 
of washing and ironing, of hair-crimping, and 
of bathing in the wash-tub set on the kitchen 
floor. And, of course, the neighborhood was 
fully informed that Midget and Mollie were 
going to the country — no mention being made, 
however, of the charitable nature of the enter¬ 
prise, and every effort put forth to make it 
appear that this journey was one of the innu¬ 
merable luxuries incident to Pa’s “gran’ job.” 

Mrs. Riordan was bitterly envious, and 
bought each of her two girls a parasol and white 
stockings and white canvas low shoes. She was 
exhibiting these, from the porch, to a woman 
on a neighboring back porch, one day, when 
Mary came out to hang a few clothes on her line. 

“My girls is gittin’ that swell they’ll be the 
death o’ me,” Mrs. Riordan shouted to the 
neighbor. “But I like t’ see it in ’em; it’s as 
girls should be — not runnin’ wild an’ barefoot, 
like little savages." She looked at Mary as she 
said this; Midget and Mollie went barefoot in 
summer, except on Sundays. 

“How’s yer girls enjoyin’ theersilves, Mis’ 
Casey?” the neighbor inquired —- hopeful of 
drawing Mary into a war of words. 

“Fine an’ dandy, as they say,” Mary an¬ 
swered, “an’ thank ye fer askin’. 'Tis gran’ fer 
the hilth wheer they are.” 

“An’ that cillar o’ yours must be awful on- 
hilthy,” ventured Mrs. Riordan patronizingly, 
from her vantage-ground of the first floor. 

“I t’ink it have been raycintly,” admitted 
Mary. “ Dirty neighbors is the worst onhilthi- 
ness theer is." 


The neighbors laughed delightedly, and Mrs. 
Riordan turned purple with rage. 

"You!” she gasped,—“you t’ talk! Not a 
pick on yer bones! ’Tis the consumption ye’ve 
got. I’ll bet annythin’.” 

Mary smiled, though, truth to tell, this was no 
smiling matter with her and had given her many 
an anguished hour — not for her own sake, but 
because of what it would mean to the children. 

“Well,” she said cheerfully, "they do say, 
now, that the con is catchin’; but, be the lither 
lungs o’ you, ye haven’t tuk it off me yit.” 

That night — it was a Saturday in August — 
Johnny came home late after his half holiday, 
bringing with him the "Last and Sporting Edi¬ 
tion" of an evening paper committed to the 
belief in large headlines. It was the baseball 
scores and the “Gossip of the Ringside” that 
made this dear to Johnny’s heart. Also, it was 
an actual necessity; for if a fellow didn’t know 
by what score the Sox "soaked” the Giants 
yesterday, or Pittsburg lost to the Cubs, he 
might as well abandon the business world, 
wherein not to know these things was to pro¬ 
claim one’s self a “dead one.” 

He sat poring over these “live” items while 
his mother warmed his supper and served it up 
to him. On the front sheet of that part of the 
paper for which Johnny, save in a bored emer¬ 
gency, had no use, particularly large headlines 
in black and in red stared at Mary as she laid 
down his plate. 

“What do thim large letters say?” she in¬ 
quired, pointing to them. Experience had 
taught her that they usually bespoke a sensa¬ 
tion out of the ordinary. 

With a “what’s-the-use?” expression, Johnny 
laid down his vital statistics and cast an “easy- 
reading eye” on the headlines. “It say: ‘Awful 
Mine Horror. Four Hundred Miners En — 
En —— 

“ In what?” 

“Innothin’; I can’t make it out. ‘En-’” 

Mary looked at her son. “Johnny Casey, 
d’ye mane t’ till me that you can’t rade printin’ 
the size o’ that — an’ you been to school these 
siven er eight years?” 

“Aw,” said Johnny, "I kin rade the letters, 
a’ right, but I don’ know what they mane: 

E-n-t-o-m-b-e-d.’ ” 

"Well, no more do I. What do it say nixt?” 

“‘In a burnin’mine.’ ‘ Four hundred miners 
somethin’ in a burnin’ mine.’” 

“Fer th’ love o’ God! Wheer?” 

Johnny looked. “Why, at that place wheer 
Pa be!” he said; and went on to read out, 
rather laboriously, the first generally descriptive 
lines about the catastrophe. 
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Mary’s face blanched with horror as he read 
about the miners trapped in the cryptlike 
chambers and passageways of the blazing mine; 
of the frantic women and children gathered at 
the mine’s mouth; and of the deadly gases that 
drove back daring rescuers. 

“T’ink o’ that, now,” she said; ‘‘an’ tank 
God yer Pa work wid th’ blissid sky above 
’im!” 

Dewey came in from his play in the street, for 
a moment, and stood listening. Angela Ann, 
who was combing her hair in the “front” bed¬ 
room, preparatory to going out with a girl for 
a walk to Polk Park, stepped to the kitchen 
door and listened while she braided. Little 
Annie, conscious of something unusual, clutched 
at her mother's skirts. 

Johnny, loving the intentness of his audience, 
read on: read how, in the face of almost certain 
death, a few rescuers had finally gone down 
into the mine; how, before going, they had 
written brief notes of farewell and left them to 
be delivered if the rescuers perished with them 
they sought to save. 

At this point Mary cried out, inarticulately 
but in unmistakable anguish. Johnny stopped 
reading and looked at her inquiringly. 

“ If — if yer Pa was wan o’ thim!” she said. 

Johnny turned again to his paper. “Aw,” he 
answered, in a manner meant to be reassuring, 
“Pa wouldn’ go down in no burnin’ mine!” 

“Hold yer tongue ag'in’ yer Pa!” his mother 
ordered him, grasping him by the shoulders and 
shaking him resentfully. “Theer’s manny that 
ain’ got the courage t’ live as they ought that’s 
got the courage t’ die brave an’ splindid. Look 
sharp, now, an’ see if it don’t till who those min 
were." 

Johnny looked, but nowhere was the name 
Casey to be seen. In fact, few names of any 
kind appeared in the account, which was 
rushed on to the wires too soon after the break¬ 
ing out of the fire to make any details possible. 

But Mary was not consoled. “I’ve a feelin’,” 
she insisted, “that he’s wan o’ thim. Iver since 
I know yer Pa I’ve ixpicted ’im t’ do somethin’ 
like it. Fer iv’ry girl do drame of a hero, an’ 
iv’ry bride do t’ink she’s gittin’ wan. An’ whin 
the years wint by, an’ yer Pa didn’ give no 
lifelike riprisintation of a hero, I niver Ios’ faith 
in ’im altogether. ‘He’ll do it yit,’ I’d al¬ 
ways say t’ mesilf. ‘Some heroes makes theer 
chances, an’ some has t’ wait till theer chance 
come. He’s ividintly wan o’ thim that have t’ 
wait. Don’t you niver give ’im up for good,’ 
I’d till mesilf, ‘ontil you know he’ve had his 
chance an’ haven’t took it.’ 

“If he was workin’ theer, close by that mine 
wheer thim poor min was shut in an’ burnin’t’ 


death, he’s gone down t’ bring thim up — you 
mark me words! God know the fear that’s in 
me heart this minute! But God know, too, the 
worse than fear that would be theer if I had t’ 
believe me Patsy’d had his chance an’ hadn’ 
took it!” 

That was a night of vigil in the Casey home. 
The children slept, as children can; but Mary 
sat in her black kitchen the long, sultry 
night through, fearful, triumphant — thinking, 
thinking. 

When her window-pane paled to gray, she 
opened the back door softly, and stole out to the 
corner to look for a paper. But it was too early 
for newsboys, or for those little shops on Blue 
Island Avenue that sold papers. So Mary went 
back and waited. If there was one thing life 
had taught her even more perfectly than many 
others, it was to wait. At five o’clock she went 
to the corner again. Still no papers. It was six 
when she tried a third time, and found a boy. 

Back in her kitchen, she spread the paper out 
and looked at the pictures which were self- 
evidently about that part of it wherein her 
interest centered. Then, unable to wait longer, 
she woke Johnny, and brought him, rubbing his 
eyes sleepily, out to the kitchen to tell her 
“what it said.” 

Johnny doused his face with cold water at the 
sink, and that helped a little. But when he 
turned to the paper he was dismayed. “Theer’s 
pages an’ pages about it," he said. 

“I’d like t’ hear it all,” his mother replied 
wistfully, “but can’t ye fin’ that place first 
wheer it till about thim riscuers?” 

Johnny didn’t know whether he could, but 
he’d try. He bent over the outspread sheets 
and scanned the columns anxiously. * Mary’s 
patient intensity was pitiful to see. 

Finally, “Here it is,” he said. Mary’s heart 
seemed to stop beating. ‘“No word of the 
brave rescuers who went down into the burning 
mine has come to the surface since they made 
their daring descent, and it is feared all have 
perished.’” 

Mary moaned. 

“‘As nearly all the able-bodied men in town 
were in the mine at the time of the accident, the 
rescuers were recruited mainly from the work¬ 
men engaged in building the new C. and C. 
bridge over the Sandstone River at Monovia.’” 

“What'd I till ye?” she cried. 

‘“Among these,’” read Johnny, and spelled 
out several names; then, with a queer little cry 
that was half pride and half despair, he pointed 
with his forefinger to the place, as if thus to 
verify what he read: 

“‘Patrick Casey, of Chicago, 21 Henry 



'"FOUR HUNDRED MINERS ENTOMBED IN A BURNIN' MINE'" 


Street, who was employed as a stone-cutter on 
the C. and C. bridge.’” 

He looked at his mother. The other children 
had been wakened, had got out of bed, and 
were standing about her, looking at her, too. 
They had seen their mother meet many an 
emergency, but they had never seen her look 
like this. Her stooping figure seemed straight¬ 
ened; there was a flush on her thin, sallow 
cheeks; tears were dropping from her eyes, but 
underneath the tears her eyes flashed. She 
reached down and snatched up wee Annie, 
straining the child to her bosom with a splendid 
passion of maternity. 

“Childern,” she said — and her voice broke 
in sobs that had, somehow, a note of triumph 
in them—“down on yer knees, an’ iv’ry wan 
av us’ll pray th’ blissid Vargin t’ presarve yer 
father — that’s a — hero! ” 

I V 

Before breakfast was well over, all that part 
of Henry Street that could read newspapers, and 
all that part that could understand if it could 
not read English, knew about Pa Casey; and a 
steady stream of curious and sympathizing 
callers flowed along the narrow passageway 
between the Caseys’ tenement and the one next 
door. Most of them were dumfounded at what 
they saw. Mary’s spirit had communicated it¬ 
self to her children, and there was none of that 


loud lamentation that Henry Street had ex¬ 
pected and hoped to see and hear. It was an 
awed and quiet household. Tears welled fre¬ 
quently in every eye — especially when neigh¬ 
bors who were bent on excitement, and disap¬ 
pointed at finding none, sought to create it by 
dwelling on what must be the horrors of that 
death in a pit of flame which was Pa’s death; 
but, following Mary’s example, even the children 
wiped them silently away. 

“She take it awful calm,” criticized one 
neighbor, coming away. “1 don’ b’lieve she 
care much.” 

“Well,” reminded another, a trifle more in¬ 
clined to charity, “he was small good t’ her er 
anny wan. Maybe ’tis kind of a relafe he’s gon’.” 

Nobody seemed to understand,— Mary’s own 
kin as little as the rest,— but the sympathy that 
helped most came from some of the Russian 
Jewish women who had themselves known the 
horror of an awful death for those they loved in 
Kishinef and Kief. Mary’s sister Maggie, and 
her husband, Pete Kavanagh, were early on the 
scene, trying to make Mary see how she wouldn’t 
really be much worse off “whin Mikey git out, 
an’ now that Johnny’ll soon be able t’ git 
a stiddy job.” 

Once, for a moment, something blazed in 
Mary’s eyes. She was almost on the point of 
trying to tell these Kavanaghs, who had always 
censured her for her patience with Pa, and had 
sometimes refused her food when the children 
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were hungry because he would share it, too; 
but the hopelessness of making them under¬ 
stand caused her to hold her tongue. 

It was when the reporters began to come that 
Mary gave the shock of their lives to the Kav- 
anaghs. “The account o’ Pat Casey she gave 
to those min was somethin’ ye wouldn’ belave,” 
as Pete Kavanagh said, in telling about it 
afterward. 

Those men explained to her how, if her hus¬ 
band’s body was recovered, it might not be 
known for his unless she could help to identify 
it. They said they would send word to her, as 
soon as it came into the newspaper offices, when 
any bodies were recovered; but that possibly 
she could never get her husband’s remains un¬ 
less she could pick them out from among the 
heaps of unidentified dead. 

“Sure, I could niver git to — that place, 
wheeriver it is,” she said. 

“We’ll fix that!” they told her. 

And “fix it” they did. Next morning’s pa¬ 
pers contained descriptions of the Casey home 
that set Henry Street agog with interest — some 
proud, some full of contemptuous dissent — 
and subscriptions to help send Mary Casey to 
Monovia poured in generously. Yes, and many 
callers came; some, as Johnny said, “jest t’ 
rubber,” and a few to offer assistance. 

There was one subject that Mary was careful 
not to mention to any reporter, and that was 
Mikey in the reform school. 

“’Tis few, ye might say, that know ’bout it,” 
she explained to Angela Ann and Johnny, “an’ 
the fewer the better for Mikey whin ’tis all past 
an’ behint him.” 

But she stole away that Sunday afternoon 
and walked out to the John Worthy School 
(which was less than two miles away), and 
asked to see Mikey. Visitors were not allowed 
on Sunday, but she explained to the kindly 
superintendent, and he granted her request at 
once, bringing Mikey to his own private office 
for the interview. 

"Ye’ve t’ought hard o’yer Pa manny times, 
Mikey b’y,” Mary said, “an’ often 1 couldn’ 
rally blame ye; but ye kin hoi’ up- yer hid 
about ’im now! Ile’ve done gran’ by ye at 
last, Mikey! He’ve lift ye a name ye kin be 
proud of!” 

It was days before the flames in that vast 
pit of death were subdued — days before word 
came to Mary Casey that bodies were being 
brought up, and that she would best hasten to 
Monovia to see if she could identify her hus¬ 
band’s. 

Pete Kavanagh thought he should go — 
“bein’ the man o’ the fam’ly.” But he shrank 


before the furious refusal in Mary’s eyes and in 
her scant figure with its new erectness and 
command. 

"I’m the man o’ this fam’ly now,” she said. 
And Pete withdrew. 

In one of his pockets Pa Casey always carried 
a bit of Colorado goldstone picked up on some 
of his vagrant wanderings. It was a topic for 
frequent conversation, because, when things 
“wint bad,” Pa would descant on how things 
might be if he could only get back to the cow- 
try where “a man can pick up the like o’ tms 
off the ground.” Sometimes he encountered 
a scoffer who tried to explain that the shining 
particles were not gold; but Pa never believed 
him — his faith in his El Dorado remained 
unshaken to the end. It was by the bit of gold- 
stone that Mary identified him; not even the 
fires of that inferno had destroyed its shining. 

When they gave Mary the letter he had left 
for her — the hastily scrawled note of farewell, 
written at the mouth of the burning mine — 
she admitted to no one that she could not read 
it, but carried it in her bosom until she got home. 

There, standing beside his father’s coffin, as 
she directed him, Johnny broke the seal of the 
dirty envelop and read. Midget and Mollie 
were home now; they were all there — even 
Mikey, who was allowed to come home for his 
father’s funeral. But Johnny could read better 
than Mikey, so to him the honor fell. The start 
for the church would be made presently; this 
was their last time together as a family. All the 
mourning for Patsy, which had grown rusty, had 
been redipped; and in the bleak little “front 
room” which they had never been able to fur¬ 
nish like a “parlie,” there seemed only black 
and white — black shadows (for it was a drear, 
rainy day) and black clothes and black casket, 
and white faces and white candles and white 
flowers. 

With choking voice Johnny began to read: 

“Dear Mamie”—it was the name he had 
called her by in their courting days, before she 
became just “yer Ma”—“Dear Mamie an’ the 
kids: If this ever gits to you I guess you’ll 
know why 1 rote it. The wives an’ kids of them 
fellows down there is standin’ at the mouth. 

If it was youse 1 hope some one would go 
down fer me. Good-by. If 1 come up alive I’m 
goin’ to do better by you. Love to all. 

“Patsy.” 

When Johnny finished, they were all sob¬ 
bing. Mary reached for the letter and returned 
it to her bosom. 

“Thank God fer your chance, Patsy b’y!” 
she said, her face uplifted and her eyes shining. 





EDMOND * ROSTAND 
and “CHANTECLER 

JgZ/Ihge Galdemar 


I 

C HANTECLER” has been per¬ 
formed at last, and, because it 
was the object of a long delay and 
extraordinary curiosity, will have 
done as much as “Cyrano” to 
spread the fame of M. Edmond Rostand’s name 
among his contemporaries. Such are the diverse 
and sometimes contradictory elements of celeb¬ 
rity. Everything adds to it, the best and the 
worst, slander and eulogy alike. “Chantecler,” 
which was waited for until people became ex¬ 
asperated with waiting, which was furiously 
applauded and denounced at the same time, 
praised by the newspapers and as zealously cen¬ 
sured by society, has ended by giving M. Ro¬ 


stand that crowning notoriety in which legend is 
so close-mingled with truth that it is no longer 
possible to distinguish one from the other. 

To many writers who have expressed their 
judgment of the new play, “Chantecler” appears 
the most complete and powerful work that 
M. Edmond Rostand has yet given us; but the 
great publicity achieved by this work is, first and 
foremost, the result of the curiosity which it 
provoked from the very day that it was first 
announced. M. Edmond Rostand was going 
to revive a dramatic form that had been em¬ 
ployed by no poet since Aristophanes! He was 
putting animals on the stage! Was not the 
attempt a dangerous one, just because of its 
originality? This curiosity ended by spreading 
to foreign countries, where, as in France, as in 
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Paris, people were agitating themselves less 
about the merits of the work than about the na¬ 
ture of the promised production. The fairy-tale 
became more important than the poem. We 
were to see the cock, the blackbird, the hen- 
pheasant, the nightingale, the owl, the dog, the 
cat, the pigeon, the guinea-fowl, the turkey, the 
duck, the peacock represented on the stage! 
And these unusual characters were placed there 
by the author of “Cyrano ’ and “L'Aiglon.'’ 
The novelty and originality of the subject took 
precedence of all other considerations. 

M. Rostand felt this, and was annoyed by it. 

“ I shall end by being taken for the showman 
of a menagerie!” 
he said to me, on 
the day before the 
first performance 
of “Chantecler” 
in Paris. 

“That comes 
from wishing to 
the beaten 
replied, 
ell 

that 


close 
upon the 
perform¬ 
ance, what 
is ‘Chan¬ 
tecler’?” 

“Why, a 
pastoral, of 
course! A 
heroic and more 
less symbolical 
pastoral.” 

“Still, as it is 
written for the 
stage, it must, 
apart from its 
own attrac¬ 
tion, please 
by stage 
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CYRANO DE BERGF.RAC, FROM A SKETCH BY ROSTAND. 
M. ROSTAND IS A CLEVER DRAUGHTSMAN AND CARI¬ 
CATURIST, AND OFTEN DESIGNS AND SKETCHES 
THE COSTUMES FOR HIS PLAY 


methods. Does 
contain a fairy¬ 
tale of any 
sort?” 

“No,” 
said M. Ro¬ 
stand, “un¬ 
less you 
look upon 
nature as r 
fairy-tale.” 

‘ ‘ But 
‘Chantecler’ 
is a play; has 
it an ac¬ 
tion?” 

"Yes; but 
an action 
consistent 
with the 
characters : 

La Fontaine’s fables have an action also!” 

“Then the play is purely rustic?” 

“The genesis of ‘Chantecler’ is due to 
nature herself. A scene in a farm-yard 
in the Basque country, near Cambo, 
where 1 live, gave me the idea.” And, 

indulging in his recollections, M. Rostand 
told me: 

“ I had gone for a walk. I had occasion to 
stop at a farm-house, and, while I waited in the 
yard, my eyes were attracted by a blackbird 
hopping about in a cage. A cock entered. No¬ 
ticing the sudden attitude of the blackbird, 1 
said to myself, ‘lie is most certainly poking fun 
at the cock. Does the cock see it? if so, what 
does he think of it?’ That was the origin of 
‘Chantecler’—comedy among the animals. 

"No sooner had 1 jotted down the first verse 
of my play than 1 invited Coquelin to Cambo. 
I wanted him to take the part of the Cock. But 
1 felt a doubt in my mind. Would the actors 
consent to play in a piece of this description? 
Coquelin reassured me, encouraged me, and, 
yielding to the impulse of his generous nature, 
soon became enthusiastic over the new idea. 
Dear Coquelin! Death took him from us at the 
moment when ‘Chantecler’ was to be 
put on the stage; but his memory will 
always be indissolubly linked with the 
play, which I wrote with Coquelin in 
my thoughts.” 

" But, tell me, what is the idea? 
Comedy among the animals is very 
easily said. La Fontaine, whom you 
mentioned a moment ago, did not 
write his fables for the stage. Plis char¬ 
acters are animals, of course, and they 
act and talk; but we do not see them, 
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To singl Tha t is my way of striving and believing.”" 
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we do not hear them: what I mean to say is, 
they are set before us through the medium of 
our thoughts alone. In La Fontaine we do 
not find the material realization at which you 
are aiming. There is Aristophanes.” 

“Aristophanes,” M. Rostand broke in, “made 
use of birds on the stage to criticize the follies 
of his contemporaries. My piece employs satire 
only by the way. Besides, ‘Chantecler' differs 
from the comedies of the Greek author in other 
respects, as, for instance, in the essentially 
rustic character of my work.” 


"Your impatience flatters me — but it would 
be taking the bloom from my poem.” 

“ Why should you mind, when there is no one 
listening to us?” 

“Very well!” he said, resigning himself. 

And M. Rostand told me the story of “Chan¬ 
tecler”; and I set it down as 1 heard it. 


, The audience is seated The stage manager 
gives the traditional three blows which, in 



My curiosity was excited to the utmost 
limit. 

“Won’t you tell me what it is?” I asked. 
“Wait for the performance to-morrow 
night,” said M. Rostand. 

“That’s a long time.” 

M. Rostand laughed. 


France, take the place of the prompter’s bell. 
The curtain is slowly rising, when the manager 
of the theater, in evening dress, bursts into the 
auditorium and, running up to the stage in an 
attitude of entreaty, cries: 

“Not yet!” 

General surprise. The curtain is let down 
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again. The manager, turning to the audience, 
begs them to wait a few seconds longer. He 
wants them to know what is happening behind 
the curtain at that exact moment, and he tells 
them. 

It is a farm-yard on a Sunday — a fine Sun¬ 
day, for the song of the grasshopper indicates 
that the sun is shining. Other noises, other 
sounds, fix the spot as being near a forest, and 
stocked as it should be with beasts and birds. 
The owners are going out for the day; they are 
fastening the shutters. Soon the trap drives 
away and there is no one left on the farm — 
nothing but the animals. The curtain can now 
go up. And that is the prologue. 

The curtain rises on the farm-yard. Straw, 
hay, a dunghill, an old wall, a dog’s kennel, a 
well, a hand-cart, and, scattered about the 
ground, implements of gardening and hus¬ 
bandry. A blackbird hops from side to side in 
a cage; a cat lies sleeping on a wall. Flowers 
grow here and there; a butterfly flits past. 


All the living inmates of the yard move about 
and talk. They talk more especially of Chante- 
cler. White, black, gray, and brown hens 
strut hither and thither, sharply discussing the 
infidelities of Chantecler. Ducks and drakes, 
ganders and geese, take sides for or against the 
king of the yard. Now and again the lid of a 
great wickerwork basket opens, revealing the 
head of the Old Hen —a very old hen, the 
duenna of the farm-yard, and Chantecler’s 
foster-mother. In her, of course, the Cock finds 
an ardent defender. Chantecler has betrayed 
the hens, but they nevertheless admire and love 
him. “Think of his temptations,” pleads his 
devoted foster-mother. “All illustrious per¬ 
sonages are surrounded by temptations.” The 
devoted hens discuss his crow, his marvelous 
crow, which heralds the dawn, the luminary of 
the day, the light, and forms the pride of all that 
little world. 

“Silence,” cries the Pigeon. “He comes, he 
comes!” 
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Not a sound is heard when Chantecler ap¬ 
pears, magnificent, arrogant, and awe-inspiring, 
upon the poultry-yard wall. The adoring hens 
huddle together and gaze up at him, while, re¬ 
splendent in his dress of green and brown 
feathers, “the green of April and the ocher of 
October,’’ he intones his hymn to the sun. The 
Cock represents the artist — the creative genius, 
the apostle of spiritual beauty and light. And 
he is also a champion of the weak, a protector; 
for, while he takes a legitimate pride in his 
crowing, he also thinks of those under his care, 
and pre¬ 
serves his 
kith and kin 
from the 
ever-watch- 
ful hawk and 
the passing 
motor-car. 

See the poul¬ 
try leaving 
the yard to 
go to the 
fields. Ob¬ 
serve Chan- 
tecler’s so¬ 
licitude for 
all; hear his 
warnings to 
the chicks! 

He is both 
stern a n d 
fatherly. Me 
isfeared, but 
he is loved, 
even as he 
is admired 
for his sub¬ 
lime crow — 
the secret of 
which he 
persists in keeping to himself. And, among 
those who love and admire him, none feels 
more akin to him than Patou, the old Dog 
of the farm, with whom he is left alone now, 
while the Blackbird continues to jump about in 
his cage. Ah, the Blackbird has a very different 
type of mind. Not only does Chantecler’s per¬ 
sonality fail to impress him, but he twits him, 
and goes out of his way to twit him, in a slang 
of his own, full of extravaganza and paradox. 
The Dog sees a danger for Chantecler in his in¬ 
tercourse with the doubting, jeering Blackbird. 

“Take care!” he says. 

But a shot is heard; and a pheasant, a golden 
hen-pheasanl, drops to the stage, imploring 
Chantecler to protect her from the hunters. It 
is the bird of the forest in the poultry-yard. 


Chantecler admires her, puts on his most gal¬ 
lant air, and at once tries to flirt with her. It 
is such an old and such a favorite habit with 
him! But the Pheasant stops him. She will 
never love any one but a free bird like herself. 
And, besides, the forest dweller reckons that, 
even if she did fall in love with a cock, she would 
choose a cock without glory, “to whom she 
would be all in all.” However, she consents to 
look over Chantecler’s domain. Curiously, a 
little disdainfully, the Hen-Pheasant looks over 
the farm-yard. She is amazed at its poorness 

and little¬ 
ness com¬ 
pared to the 
vastnessand 
splendor of 
her own 
great forest. 
What! Is 
that all? 
And is Chan¬ 
tecler con¬ 
tent with 
that? A cab¬ 
bage-plot as 
a horizon? 
Has he nev¬ 
er dreamed 
of others 
— wider, 
changing 
horizons? 
Everything 
is always the 
same here! 

“No,” 
says Chan¬ 
tecler, “for 
‘it’ changes 
everything.” 
The Hen- 

Pheasant is interested. “What is‘it’?” she asks. 

"The light,” Chantecler tells her. 

And he lifts his voice in a fresh hymn to the 
sun. He tells her how the daylight, when it 
comes, floods the farm-yard with splendid color: 
the geranium is never twice the same red; the 
Dog’s kennel, the farming implements, are 
always beautiful and always different. The 
rake in the corner is enough to fill Chantecler. 
the idealist, with ecstasy. 

Meanwhile, the news of the Pheasant’s arrival 
has got about. The whole poultry-yard returns 
and falls into ecstasies about the stranger’s 
beauty. The Guinea-Fowl, apprised by the 
Blackbird, also comes fussing along, for to¬ 
morrow is her “day”; she receives her friends 
on Mondays, in the kitchen-garden. If she 
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could have the Pheasant among her 
guests, what a novelty! What a 
sensation for those much-frequented 
“at homes” at which the Blackbird 
and the Peacock vie in a weekly con¬ 
test of wits! The Pheasant ends by 
accepting. She will stay until to¬ 
morrow and go to the “at home.” 

But will Chantecler come, loo? No, 

Chantecler will not go to the Guinea- 
Fowl’s. But, in view of the persua¬ 
sions of the Pheasant, Patou, the Dog, 
who is a very observant person under 
his simple, good-natured exterior, is 
not certain that Chantecler won’t go. 

In the meanwhile it is bed-time, 
for night is falling; and each of the 
animals retires to his accustomed 
place, under the fatherly eye of 
Chantecler, who sees to everything. 

The Pheasant finds room in the hos¬ 
pitable kennel of the Dog, who, as a 
faithful watcher, will sleep outside 
the door. And soon all eyes are 
closed in the kindly night. 

But other eyes at once open and 
light up in the dark. They belong to 
the night-birds, three screech-owls, who hatch a 
conspiracy against Chantecler; for the Cock is 
the enemy, inasmuch as he makes the dawn! 
The conspiracy is joined by the Cat, who dislikes 
theCock because the Dog loves him; the Turkey, 
because, having known him as a chicken, he 
will not accept him as acock; the Duck, be¬ 
cause the Cock’s toes are free and make a 
star-pattern when he walks; the Capon, the 
Cuckoo, for reasons which they give; and 

the Mole, 
who bears 
a grudge 
against the 
Cock be¬ 
cause she 
has never 
seen him. 

“ I am be¬ 
ginning to 
love him,” 
says the 
Pheasant, 
who wakes 
up and hears 
all that is 
said. 

The cur¬ 
tain falls; 

THE DOG “PATOU,” ONE OH THE ?' K ' * a 1 

PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS IN 1S tlle (| rst 

“CHANTECLER” act. 


M. ROSTAND IN THE UNIFORM OF THE ACA- 
DEMIE FRAN^AISE. ROSTAND WAS ELECTED 
A MEMBER IN 1902 


In the second act, we see the promontory of 
a hill in the Pyrenees where M. Rostand lives. 
The Cock’s morning is at hand. But, when the 
curtain rises, it is still dark. All the night-birds 
are gathered together: screech-owls, great owls, 
little owls, barn-owls, scops-owls, and the rest. 
After the hymn to the sun, we have the hymn 
to the night. And all join forces against the 
common enemy, the Cock, the herald of that 
horrible thing, which gives them a pain in their 
eyes only to think of—the day! They must 
get rid of the Cock. When? At once. How? 
Ah, that is the question! For Chantecler knows 
’ how to defend himself, you see. And, besides, 
how are they to get at him, since he goes out 
only in the daylight? But the Scops-Owl bids 
them take heart — a plot has been contrived 
which is sure to succeed. Presently, at the 
Guinea-F'owl’s, the Peacock intends to intro¬ 
duce a whole company of strange cocks to the 
lady of the house and her guests — especially a 
number of foreign cocks, of the most various 
breeds, reared by a bird-fancier in the neigh¬ 
borhood. Now, among the cocks is a formidable 
Game-Cock, the conqueror of conquerors. It 
will be easy to stir up a quarrel between him and 
Chantecler, so that a duel will become inevitable. 
1 his means certain death to Chantecler, ob¬ 
viously. But will he go to the Guinea-F'owl’s? 
Thatissure; heisin love with the Hen-Pheasant, 
who is going! Genera! and uproarious rejoi¬ 
cing, which suddenly stops short. Did you hear? 
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“Cock-a-doodle-do!” ItistheCock’sfirstcrow. And he crows and crows and crows; and the 
Day is about to dawn. The night-birds’ eyes horizon lights up: sunbeams flood the sky, fall 
begin to blink. Our conspirators cannot resist on every object around, light the leaves in the 
the threatening light, and they disperse helter- trees, the blades of grass, the well, throw golden 
skelter, to the great amusement of the Black- gleams on every side. And the sun rises, enor- 
bird, who has been present at the scene. mous! The Pheasant is enthusiastic, and 

A rustle of wings. The Pheasant comes run- screams for joy. But Chantecler’s spirit fails 
ning up anxiously. But the Blackbird reassures him. He has given too much of himself in that 



her: it is only a plot for fun. And, hearing 
Chantecler coming, he hides among the flower¬ 
pots, leaving the coast clear for the two lovers. 

But the Pheasant is a woman. Woman, even 
when engaged in love-making, remains inquisi¬ 
tive. She got up so very early, not only to greet 
dawn with Chantecler, but also to learn the secret 
of his glorious crow. She asks him to tell it to 
her. He refuses, but only because he wants to be 
pressed; for he is burning to reveal the secret 
to her whom he longs to please. And he ends by 
telling it to her: it is he who makes the sun rise! 


crow, his crow that creates the light. Dazzled 
by what he has accomplished, he begins to 
doubt his own powers. Would the Pheasant 
mind repeating that it was he who made the 
day dawn? She confirms it with a cry of ad¬ 
miration and love. 

And the Blackbird laughs and laughs! 

For the Blackbird has reappeared. He was 
there, just now, under a flower-pot, whence he 
watched the scene. The Pheasant is not the 
only one who now knows Chantecler’s secret! 
That doubter, that mocker, has surprised it! 


*“ . . Behold the soldiers of Napoleon II! 

Like a poor prisoner who falls a-dreaming 
Of vast and murmuring forests, with a tree 
Fashioned of shavings, taken from a doll’s house, 

I build my Father’s Epic with these soldiers!" “ L’Aiglon," Act II. 
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Chantecler is furious. He is the more furious 
because the Blackbird now has a fresh op¬ 
portunity for chaff. And the Cock expresses 
his anger to the other in such a tone that the 
incensed Blackbird thinks of nothing but re¬ 
venge. By revealing the plot that has been 
hatched against him, the Blackbird very cleverly 
induces Chantecler to go to the Guinea-Fowl’s. 
They expect him at the Guinea-Fowl’s in order 
to have him slain by one of his fellows, do 
they? He will be there! 

The third act brings us to the Guinea-Fowl’s. 
The scene represents a flower-garden and 
kitchen-garden combined, not forgetting the 
traditional scarecrow on its pole. 

The Guinea-Fowl is holding a fashionable re¬ 
ception at five o’clock in the morning. It is a 
large, a very large reception. The Magpie fills 
the office of usher. He announces the guests as 
they arrive, one after another. All the poultry 
of the farm-yard come, including the Peacock, 
who, not content with unfurling his tail, de¬ 
livers himself of opinions in which the most 
ridiculous pretensions are combined with the 
most fashionable obscurity. One after another, 
there arrive an endless procession of cocks, all 
of the proudest title and lineage: the Golden 
Cock, the Bantam Cock, the Scotch Gray Cock, 
the Cock from Bagdad, the Cock from Cochin- 
China, etc. As the Magpie announces them, 
their gorgeous appearance and complicated for¬ 
eign names drive the Magpie silly with delight 
(a delightful bit of satire on Parisian receptions 
— receptions the world over, for that matter). 
At last, after forty-three amazing cocks, each 
of whom is jealous of Chantecler, have arrived, 
been announced, and made their stately bows 
to the Guinea-Fowl, the Peacock, and the Black¬ 
bird, Chantecler appears at the gateway with 
the Hen-Pheasant, clothed in austere dignity. 
"Announce me simply as the Cock,” he says. 

“ Le Coq!” cries the Magpie, and the trouble 
begins. 

He enters and, with us, listens to a most 
pedantic discussion among all those birds, not 
one of whom is sincere, spontaneous, or natural. 
Thoroughly disgusted, he gives every one of 
them a piece of his mind, and takes the first 
pretext that offers to provoke the Game-Cock. 
The duel begins amid the jests and gibes of the 
company, who arc hostile to Chantecler. But 
a shadow hovers overhead. General dismay: it 
is the Sparrow-Hawk! All of the feathered tribe 
hide, trembling, behind Chantecler. But, once 
the danger is past, they start afresh, with sar¬ 
casm in their beaks. They are furious at having 
shown fear. Chantecler stands up to the Game- 
Cock once more. The sight of all this cowardice 


has given him new strength. He resists his 
adversary until the latter clumsily maims him¬ 
self. Chantecler is the victor. Hurrah for Chan¬ 
tecler! He lies motionless, however, with closed 
eyes. He is worn out with the fight. But when 
his friends, the Pheasant and the Dog, hearing 
him mutter something, anxiously ask him what 
he is saying, he opens his eyes and answers gen tly: 

"The sun will rise to-morrow!” 

Because he is still alive! And he crows to 
encourage the sun. But he crows out of tune. 
The foreign cocks, with their rules and their 
schools, have put him out. How is he to re¬ 
cover his crow? 

“Come to the woods,” says the Pheasant,— 
"to the woods, where the birds’ voices are never 
out of tune!” 

And Chantecler, disheartened, prepares to go 
with her. But, before leaving, he speaks a few 
plain words to all those spiritless, insincere birds 
— the hens, the cocks, the Peacock, the Black¬ 
bird. Yes, the Blackbird in particular. He 
speaks his mind so freely to the Blackbird that 
the Blackbird is struck dumb with consternation. 
The garden party breaks up after this rating, 
which is far from displeasing to the Guinea- 
Fowl, whose "at home” has caused a real sensa¬ 
tion. Chantecler, guided by the Pheasant, leaves 
the kitchen-garden on his way to the forest. 

And so we come to the last act. The forest. 

A whisper arise, in the night: it is the prayer of 
the little birds. Enter Chantecler with the 
Pheasant. They have been living in the forest 
for a month, spending their honeymoon. Theirs 
is the perfection of love. He is always gallant, 
she full of attentions, taking care of him and not 
allowing him to crow more than once a day: 
Chantecler must not tire himself! At the bot¬ 
tom of this solicitude lies a grain of jealousy. 
The Pheasant is jealous of the dawn. She is not 
even quite sure that Chantecler does not regret 
his farm. She is right. As a matter of- fact, 
the Pheasant has no sooner gone away than 
Chantecler telephones to the Blackbird, by 
means of a bindweed which is connected under¬ 
ground by its roots with another bindweed 
growing in the bird's cage. And the Cock thus 
receives news of the farm. And he gives his 
own news. Is it true that he crows only once 
a day? That’s what the Pheasant thinks! The 
fact is, he goes and works at dawn in secret, 
while she is still asleep, and, when he has done, 
he comes and wakes her by crowing beside her, 
thus deluding her jealousy. 

But the Pheasant suddenly appears, over¬ 
hears Chantecler’s confession, and makes a 
great scene. What! Betray her for the dawn? 
And she implores him: Will he betray the dawn 
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just once for her, once only, one single day? 
Will he remain one day without crowing? But 
Chantecler resists. Oh, how infatuated he is 
with his crowing! Does he think that crowing 
such a wonderful performance? That is because 
he has not yet heard the Nightingale! Ah, 
when Chantecler has heard that! As it happens, 
this is the very moment when the bird is about 
to sing. But, instead of the Nightingale, we 
hear and see the frogs; and the frogs drivel and 
croak about the Nightingale, criticizing his 
singing, and extolling that of Chantecler, who 
allows himself to betaken in, not yet understand¬ 
ing that the frogs are flattering him for hatred 
of the Nightingale, whom they are trying to 
disparage in this way. But now the song of the 
Nightingale rises in the air. And Chantecler 
understands all; for this song is heaven-born! 
And the discomfited frogs vanish. And Chante¬ 
cler, in his ecstasy, forgets his own song, so much 
so that presently, when the Nightingale falls, 
shot down by an unseen passing gun, Chante¬ 
cler is smitten with such grief that he goes and 
weeps feebly under the Pheasant’s wing, and 
allows the dawn to appear without his crowing! 

“You see that the sun can rise without you!” 
says the Pheasant. 

The illusion is shattered. But Chantecler will 
resume his crowing, since crowing is his duty. 
If he does not make the dawn break, at least he 
will continue to announce it and thus to awaken 
nature. And Chantecler returns to the farm, 
and to those who await him there, while the 
Pheasant, who knows the danger that he runs 
in the forest, haunted by poachers, saves him 
by attracting their attention to her own person 
and allowing herself to be caught in a net. She 
gives up her liberty for love’s sake. She, too, 
will become domesticated. 

A cock’s crow in the distance: it is Chantecler! 
He is saved. Rabbits frisk merrily in the grass, 
and the little birds begin their morning prayer. 
But, hush! There is a sound of footsteps. They 
are coming to take up the net. Quick, lower the 
curtain! The men are coming. 

I I I 

This is the story of “Chantecler,” the symbol¬ 
ism of which appeared to me quite plainly while 
M. Rostand was telling me his play. The Cock 
is the believer, the apostle, who is conscious of 
the usefulness and the sacred character of his 
mission and fulfills it with gladness; for truth 
mingled with beauty is his delight. The Hen- 
Pheasant is woman, with her curiosity, her 
yearning to be loved for her own sake, her need 
of protection and kindness. The Blackbird is 
the skeptic, who, in spite of the wit that banter 


lends, must always give precedence to the more 
powerful believer, the eternal conqueror. The 
Dog is goodness and courage in a state of servi¬ 
tude. And the Peacock represents everlasting 
self-sufficiency, the Guinea-Fowl vanity and 
frivolity, the frogs envy, and the night-birds 
hatred of the light. All the many different ani¬ 
mals symbolize the varieties of mankind, our 
good qualities and our oddities, our beauty and 
our ugliness. It is the human comedy reenacted 
among the animals. And the moral of the play, 
its trend, itsobject, is theglorification of idealism, 
the glorification of that joy, that rapture, which 
only they know who have faith in the future and 
whose incessant efforts tend toward the light. 

“But how will you manage to express that 
idea on the stage?” I asked M. Rostand. “I 
am speaking of the technical side of your work. 
How can your characters remain animals and 
symbols during those four acts? They will look 
like human beings. I understand that the faces 
of the actors will not be concealed.” 

“That is so,” said M. Rostand; “but I do not 
believe that that will affect the vivid truth of 
my, work or its symbolism. Of course, I should 
have preferred the interpretation to be more 
impersonal, more in keeping with the nature of 
the characters. Real birds’ heads, hiding the 
faces entirely, would have heightened the illu¬ 
sion and made the symbolical side more striking. 
A first rough draft of costumes designed on this 
basis was made for Coquelin. But it was pointed 
out to me that this would deprive the char¬ 
acters of life. There was the danger of a certain 
monotony in a system of this kind. And then, 
the public like to recognize the actors, to watch 
their face-play.” 

“There is always the voice.” 

“The voice is not enough. In any case, I did 
my best to make the costumes give an illusion 
of realism, while leaving the face uncovered. 
But what happened was that, in order that this 
illusion should be as perfect as possible, we 
had to design the scenery and properties to 
scale, that is to say, to enlarge them in propor¬ 
tion to the characters, since the characters in¬ 
terpreted by the actors are of human size. That 
is why the Dog’s kennel, in the first act, is nearly 
two yards high, and the Blackbird's cage more 
than two yards and a half. The Blackbird, 
played by a man, is able to move about in it at 
ease. And you will see, in the course of the 
other acts, a watering-pot measuring more than 
a yard and a half, hollyhocks twelve inches in 
diameter, a mushroom with a stalk a yard long, 
and a scarecrow standing fifteen feet high. 
Everything has been made bigger in proportion 
to the stature of the characters.” 

“And does not that worry the eye?” 
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“Not at all; on the contrary, it looks quite 
natural.” 

“And do the actors give a sufficient illusion?” 

“Yes; but it was no easy matter. It required 
several experiments, and the costumers had to 
summon all their ingenuity.” 

And thus I learned that the costume of the 
golden Hen-Pheasant alone needed more than 
twenty shades of feathers, forming an immense 
weight. The Peacock’s feathers had to be painted 
on gauze and fixed on flexible stalks more 
than two yards long. By an ingenious system 
of mechanism, the interpreter of the part is 
able to unfurl or to fold the tail which spreads 
fanwise over a surface of five yards. For 
Chantecler, the type of the Gallic cock was 
selected, the classic cock of the farm-yards, 
tawny yellow and shimmering green. 

“You must admit,” 1 said, "that this 
peculiar staging was calculated to excite the 
curiosity of the public.” 

"Not to the pitch to which it was driven by 
excessive paragraphing. There should be a limit 
to the indiscretion even of modern journalism!” 

“And how do you feel while looking forward 
to the first performance of ‘Chantecler’?” 

M. Rostand raised his eyes slowly and looked 
at me. 

“ 1 say to myself,” he replied, "that a human 
work cannot easily cope with such a prelude of 
fuss and curiosity. Because ‘Chantecler,’ which 
is only a play, is being waited for by spiteful 
people, that is no reason why it should have a 
greater significance in my eyes. It is all very 
well to attach to my work literary or dramatic 
importance that is likely to crush it; my play 
represents only an episode in my career as a 
writer, and not the battle to which people are 
trying to challenge me. My poem, to my mind, 
does not differ from those that came before nor 
from those that will come after it. Believe 
me, I am not allowing myself to be influenced 
by the pressure which people are trying to 
put upon me, and I am no more excited than 
a man needs must be excited on the eve of a 
first night.” 

IV 

The first time that I met M. Edmond Ro¬ 
stand was in Paris, in Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s 
dressing-room at the Theatre de la Renaissance. 
He was twenty-five years old and had just made 
his first success at the Comedie Franpaise with 
“Les Romanesques.” He was slim, pale, and 
distinguished-looking, wore his hair long enough 
to betray the poet under the smartness of his 
attire, and was very gentle in his manner, and 
even a little shy. 


"Les Romanesques” is one of my pleasantest 
theatrical recollections: it was on a Saturday, I 
remember, in the afternoon. I was passing 
under the colonnade of the Thdatre Franfais, 
when a journalist of my acquaintance came up 
to me. There was a dress rehearsal at the 
Thdatre Franfais, and my friend had a spare 
ticket for the stalls which he was good enough 
to offer me. I went in with him to see what it 
was like, without troubling about the program. 
There are moments like that in one’s life, when 
one feels a sort of innocent joy in being led by 
the hand toward pleasure, like a child. I took 
my seat, and the curtain rose on “Les Roman¬ 
esques.” It was an enchantment from the first. 

A poet was revealed through the charming 
comedy; and, as a fresh surprise, with the music 
of the verses there mingled a power of dramatic 
invention which showed that the poet was, at 
the same time, an experienced theatrical crafts¬ 
man. The curtain fell to eager applause. I 
looked round at the principal critics, scattered 
about the orchestra and balcony stalls. A be¬ 
atific smile hovered over their lips. But this 
was only the first act; and we at once asked 
ourselves, not without concern, whether the 
remainder would keep up to the level of this 
brilliant start. It did. When, at the end of 
the third act, the curtain fell for the third time 
amid loud applause, the success of the play was 
long since assured. 

As we trooped through the passages on our 
way out, the name of the author was passed 
from mouth to mouth. Rostand? Who was 
this M. Rostand? 

“A financier,” said one. 

"No; he is the nephew of a financier,” said 
another. 

A few months later, I was to learn, in Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt’s dressing-room, that the author 
of “Les Romanesques” was, in very truth, a 
young man, and so little of a financier that he 
had determined to make a career of literature. 

The Theatre de la Renaissance was at that 
time under the management of the great tragic 
actress. It was during a morning performance, 
between the acts. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt was 
seated in front of her glass, and, while accentu¬ 
ating the pallor of her face for the next act, an 
act of terror, was telling me of her plans for the 
future. A young man entered, dressed in light 
clothes. Hesitating a little, in spite of the air 
of assurance which his glass, screwed into one 
eye, gave him, he gallantly kissed the hand 
which the great artist held out to him. She 
smiled without turning her head, and invited 
him to take a chair. 

“M. Edmond Rostand,” said Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, introducing him to me. 
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Our eyes met in a friendly glance. 

“Well, my dear poet, are you hard at work?” 
asked the actress, more than ever occupied with 
her make-up. 

“Oh, yes, Madame — certainly.” 

The reply lacked firmness. It seemed to keep 
something back. Mme. Sarah Bernhardt caught 
the young poet’s passing thought, and at once 
gave him a word of encouragement: 

“I will play ‘La Princesse Lointaine’!” she 
declared. 

And I understood the meaning of the poet’s 
reticence: M. Edmond Rostand had a play with 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. A flush spread over his 
cheeks. He was bowing his thanks, when the 
stage manager came to say that the curtain was 
going up. We took our leave. I can still see the 
young man kissing the hand of the tragedienne, 
who eased his mind with the kindly remark: 

“I shall play you, my dear poet!” 

And, soon after, she played ‘La Princesse 
Lointaine,’ a poetic fairy-tale filled with deep 
and melancholy charm, one of the most personal 
works that have come from M. Rostand's pen. 
And, in the following year, she played ‘La Sa- 
maritaine.’ Both poems showed, in their con¬ 
struction and the arrangement of their light and 
shade, the same gifts of stagecraft that had al¬ 
ready surprised us. And we were still under the 
charm of these three plays, and were asking our¬ 
selves whether the poet had given us all that 
he had in him, when, on December 28 , 1897 , 
the Th^itre de la Porte Saint-Martin rang with 
the triumphant and decisive flourish of trum¬ 
pets of “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

I need not describe at length that mem¬ 
orable evening, and the fresh surprise of the 
audience at this manifestation of a poetic 
genius which seemed to have kept so many 
original poetic qualities in reserve. Nor need I 
remind you of the frenzied applause of the 
audience, now definitely conquered. There was 
a succession of fireworks on the stage, during 
five acts, coupled in the auditorium with the 
most tumultuous enjoyment that the Parisians 
of my generation had ever known. The sur¬ 
vivors of the great literary battles of yore de¬ 
clared that there had been no instance of so 
overwhelming a success since the days of Hugo, 
Dumas, and Sardou. Coquelin himself, confi¬ 
dent though he felt in that part of Cyrano, which 
he embodied with such spirit, wit, and fire — 
Coquelin himself could not get over his surprise. 

“ I feel as if I were in a dream!” he remarked 
once, between acts. 

The moment the curtain was lowered upon the 
last act, an immense shout went up through the 
house, in the midst of the applause: 

“Author! Author!” 


They wanted the author on the stage. I had 
left my seat in the stalls and was going along a 
corridor, when 1 met M. Rostand, pale with de¬ 
light and almost trembling, behind a box, the 
door of which he was closing, trying to slip 
away. He dared not take refuge in the wings, 
lest he should be dragged to the footlights; and, 
at the same time, he wanted to leave the audi¬ 
torium, where he was in danger of being recog¬ 
nized at any moment. 

We had become friends since our first meeting 
in Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s dressing-room at the 
Theatre de la Renaissance, and 1 said: 

“The best place for you is Coquelin's dressing- 
room.” 

“Are'you sure?” 

“Certain. It is some distance from the stage, 
and you will be safe there. Come along." 

When Coquelin entered his dressing-room, he 
found the author in the midst of a stream of 
Parisians,— men of letters, journalists, artists, 
— who had come to congratulate the author 
of “Cyrano” in Cyrano’s own room. Coquelin 
stopped on the threshold, exulting. 

“Have I won the right to take part in the 
general rejoicing?” he asked in clarion tones. 

The author made way before the comedian, 
who was on the point of protesting, when his 
attention was suddenly drawn to a newcomer 
who entered the room. Everybody bowed and 
stood aside to let this latest arrival pass. He 
was a thin, spare little man, with a face framed 
in gray whiskers, with no pronounced char¬ 
acteristics, but with an air of mingled mildness 
and dignity that impressed the most indifferent. 
He went up to Coquelin and shook hands with 
him, and then, turning to M. Rostand, who 
bowed, he said: 

“M. Rostand, I congratulate you on your 
beautiful work and on its great success. In the 
name of the Government of the Republic, I cre¬ 
ate you a knight of the Legion of Honor.” 

It was M. Meline, the Prime Minister. 

The next day I saw M. Rostand at his home. 

“What an evening!” he said, giving me his 
hand. And, with a smile: “Did you see me in 
the first act?” 

“No; where were you?” 

“On the stage.” 

“How do you mean—on the stage?" 

“Yes, among the lords of the court. I was 
dressed as one of Louis the Thirteenth’s nobles. 

I was moving about and putting life into my 
interpreters.” 

The exceptional success of “Cyrano” threw 
the author into such prominence that people at 
once began to wonder about the new work that 
was to follow upon it. It was known vaguely 
that M. Rostand had retired to the neighborhood 
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of Paris. He was described as weary, anxious, 
discouraged; rumors of illness became current. 
He let people talk, and worked on. 

“L’Aiglon” was produced some time later, in 
March, 1900 , just before the opening of the 
Paris International Exhibition. It was a great 
success, not only for Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, who 
played the principal part, but also for the author, 
who, after the brilliant triumph of “Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” proved equal to his reputation, and 
perhaps even more than equal, as a poet. 

But, while this new success was perpetuating 
the poet’s budding fame, sickness swept down 
upon him and laid him low. In the opinion 
of his doctors, a milder and more equable 
climate than that of Paris was necessary to 
him; and his removal from the restless life 
of the capital became especially urgent. That 
is how M. Edmond Rostand came to shift his 
quarters to the Basque country, to the little 
village of Cambo, once unknown, to-day 
famous. 

Cambo is a little village situated opposite a 
ring of mountains, nine or ten miles from the 
town of Bayonne, which itself is within two 
miles of Biarritz. The village consists of two 
parts: the lower, which stretches along the river 
Nive, and the upper, which overhangs the valley. 
M. Rostand fixed his residence in upper Cambo. 
The view from that natural terrace is very 
charming; and it seems always new, because 
of the extraordinary diversity of the light. It 
is something really extraordinary, this light of 
the Basque country; at once clear and melan¬ 
choly, tender and as though woven of dreams, it 
is a light well suited to the poet’s wavering and 
changeful soul. M. Rostand was captivated by 
that light, as was the engaging companion of 
the poet’s life, Mme. Edmond Rostand herself. 
Two feel more deeply than one, especially when 
those two love each other. 

And this brings us to the threshold of M. 
Rostand’s home life. 

V 

The case of M. and Mme. Rostand is a pecu¬ 
liar one. We have here not only the union of 
two sympathies, but that of two minds between 
which the closest affinity exists. It is really 
wonderful that two people so alike in thought 
and ambitions should have met. Their life, ever 
since their marriage, ever since their betrothal, 
has been not only a union but a collaboration. 

M. Edmond Rostand heard the first verses of 
the lady who was to bear his name recited at 
the house of that great poet, Leconte de Lisle, 
for whom both have retained the most fervent 
admiration and respect. Leconte de Lisle, who 


had succeeded Victor Hugo at the Academy 
and taken his place in the veneration of the poets, 
was at home to his friends two or three times 
a week. The assemblies consisted for the greater 
part of beginners in literature, who came to speak 
their verses, to listen to those of others, and to 
receive words of encouragement, mixed with 
useful advice, from the master. Sometimes the 
great poet was carried away and confined him¬ 
self to applauding. One evening this success 
fell to the share of a young girl, Mile. Rosemonde 
Gdrard. M. Edmond Rostand was among her 
hearers. A little later he also revealed himself 
to her as a delightful poet; and Edmond Rostand 
and Rosemonde Gerard, from admiring each 
other, began to love each other, and finally 
they were married. 

M. Rostand, more fortunate than Alfred de 
Musset, who evoked the Muse without always 
seeing her appear, has had his Muse at his side, 
tranquilly living his life with him, bending over 
his pages, inspiring him, stimulating his labors, 
raising his courage, keeping up his faith in the 
work begun — the most constant, ingenious, 
and discreet of collaborators. 

Mme. Rostand has saved more than one of her 
husbgnd’s poems from destruction. M. Rostand 
is a copious writer. Sometimes an idea comes 
to him when he is returning from a walk or on 
the road. He goes to his study and rapidly sets 
it down on paper in rhythmical verse. The 
paper remains on the table, and other verses 
are added. Oftenest, the perfection lies in this 
first rough sketch; but those verses, to the 
poet’s mind, are embryo ideas, reserved for later 
use. Mme. Rostand,‘however, knows how ex¬ 
acting her husband is with himself, and she 
knows that, in the work of revision, those em¬ 
bryo ideas will be flung into the waste-paper 
basket. She picks the verses out of the basket, 
unseen by the poet. Then, one fine day, in the 
most natural manner, at the moment when he 
needs them most, he finds them at hand, on his 
table, as if by accident. 

“I say—-look here! These lines might do; 
in fact, they will do very well. How lucky!” 

Once, when I stopped at Cambo on my way 
home from a visit to Spain, I learned from the 
poet how he found the site of his present villa. 

“ I was out on my horse,” M. Rostand said to 
me. “I had gone up a hill, riding more or less 
at random among the trees, when the view 
spread itself before me, a charming view on 
every side. 1 made inquiries. The ground was 
for sale. I felt that to build a house in the 
Basque style here, and to surround it with 
flower-beds, would mean the realization of a 
beautiful dream. And I became the purchaser. 
But,” he added, "there was a great deal to do, 
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for the place was in a very wild state; it was a 
virgin forest.” 

Within five years “ Arnaga” had appeared on 
the hill like an enchanted garden, blossoming- 
out of M. Rostand’s fancy like one of his poems; 
for, with its Basque house, built in an irregular 
fasnion, its wide avenue cut through a wood 
of ancestral oaks, its ornamental waters, its 
French garden, its groves, its “Poets’ Corner,” 
with the busts of Cervantes, Hugo, and Shake¬ 
speare under the arches of a flowering trellis, its 
wistaria-covered pergola, its slopes decked with 
all the mad, wild flora of the district, its lawns 
that descend in so supple, so natural a fashion 
toward the surrounding plain that they seem to 
form part of it, its vistas over the distant Pyre¬ 
nees or the winding blue Nive — with these, and 
with all its flowers, its profusion of rare flowers, 
“Arnaga” is one of the most ingenious works 
that have sprung from M. Rostand’s imagina¬ 
tion. It has been considered a matter for sur¬ 
prise that in ten years, since " L’Aiglon,” M. 
Edmond Rostand should have produced only one 
work—• “Chantecler.” This is not the fact; 
he has produced two works: "Chantecler,” and 
“Arnaga.” But the latter he wrought only for 
himself and his family. The public does not know 
it. And perhaps it is the work that the poet ap¬ 
preciates most, since he is alone in its enjoyment. 

He dreamed it, thought it out, executed it as 
a labor of love. Though he had recourse to 
an architect to bring it into actual being, even 
as he has recourse to a scene-painter for his 
plays, all was imagined by himself; and the 
domain, as created, is the tangible expression 
of his dream. For he worked at it — and with 
his hands, just as a playwright, in his study, 
works at the elaboration of a stage set. Like 
Musset before him, M. Rostand is a spirited 
draughtsman. Drawing amuses him. He had 
no sooner bought the coveted hill and settled 
the plans of the future villa than he realized in 
advance the exact appearance of his park and 
gardens. In the evening, after dinner, in the 
dining-room, while Mme. Rostand went up¬ 
stairs to put the children to bed,— at that time 
they were still very young,— he would call for 
paper, cardboard, a box of paints, scissors; and 
there, on the table, cut out, paint, build a minia¬ 
ture villa, planting trees made of wool stuck on 
to paper, designing shrubberies and flower 
terraces; and, when Mme. Rostand would come 
down, he would triumphantly show her his 
improvised models. 

“There! That’s your clump of rose-trees!” 

“And this?” 

“Your favorite corner for reading in the 
afternoon.” 

“But it looks a little unsheltered.” 


“That’s because of the view over the valley." 

“Yes; 1 forgot.” 

"Still, they can put a tree there, or even two, 
if you like.” 

“No, it will do as it is. What comes next?” 

And the work would be continued well into 
the night. 

On those evenings there was no talk of 
"Chantecler”: the poem was put aside and had 
to wait. But its turn soon came. In reality, 
M. Rostand was always thinking of it; for the 
work in construction incessantly occupies a poet’s 
mind. And M. Rostand took up his pen again. 

He is fond of working in the evening, gener¬ 
ally beginning at dusk, breaking off to go 
to dinner, and then continuing without cessa¬ 
tion until the night is far advanced. Going to 
bed as late as he does, M. Rostand also rises 
late. At Cambo, he does not come down to 
lunch until nearly one o’clock. Seated at 
table, sometimes with visitors, he interests him¬ 
self in the news, looks through his letters and 
papers, discusses the questions of the day, pro¬ 
longs the conversation, long after the meal is 
finished, over coffee and a cigar, strolls about, 
takes a turn in the grounds, and, lastly, goes up 
to his study. But by that time it is three or four 
o’clock, and in winter twilight has already set in. 

That was how he wrote "Chantecler.” After 
observing the change that has taken place in 
M. Rostand’s life, from the boulevards of Paris 
to the land of the Basques, it is interesting to 
notice that the work which succeeded “Cyrano” 
and “ L’Aiglon ” is a rustic work. The poet had 
only to look around him to see it and write it. 
The idea of attempting to perform upon the 
stage a pastoral comedy, a comedy in which 
animals were to act and speak, to give us the 
illusion of life and dreams after the manner of 
men—this idea could spring up only in the 
mind of a man as closely connected with country 
life as M. Rostand is. M. Rostand owes the 
inspiration, the conception, and the birth of 
“Chantecler” to Cambo. 

But M. Rostand is also the author of “Cy¬ 
rano” and "L’Aiglon.” In him, observation 
and fancy are naturally allied to idyl. Flis bent 
of mind is essentially lyrical. From the moment 
that he sat down to write a pastoral, it was 
bound to be heroic. The hero of “Chantecler” 
is a cock, but, in the manner of a cock, a hero 
with all the loftiness of mind, all the generous 
illusions of Cyrano de Bergerac, and even more, 
for here they rise to the level of symbolism. 

“What else could I do?” said M. Rostand to 
a friend, after the first night of “Chantecler.” 
“At a time when people belittle everything that 
is great, I have tried to make small things look 
large." 
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AY!” said the Hospital Corps Ser¬ 
geant, “ain’t the pure internal, in¬ 
fernal cussedness of things enough 
ter gag yer, sometimes? Say, 
ain’t it?” 

"It sure is,” replied the old Cavalryman. 
"What was you thinkin’ of in partic’lar?” 

“ I was thinkin’ of Finley O’Niel’s case. You 
may’ve heard me speak of him, but I never told 
you none about him —an’ I won’t now unless 
you got time an’ to burn, fer I got ter tell yer 
of lots of other things before I get round ter Fin¬ 
ley, so’s yer’ll understand about it all. Think 
yer kin stand it?” 

"Full steam ahead,” remarked a Marine; "1 
jes’ feel like layin’ back an’ listenin’ ter some 
one shoot off the rag! You may fire when 
ready, Gridley.” 

"For’d — gallop — har!” said the old Cav¬ 
alryman. 

Then they and the Recruit assumed expectant 
attitudes. The Sergeant silently collected his 
thoughts for a minute, and proceeded to get 
under way. 

"The Logan made ’Frisco on the twenty- 
fifth of May,” he began. "An’ on her, besides 
sundry an' other high kafoozleums, was me an’ 
five Corps men in charge of ten locos with their 
bills of ladin’ made out for St. Lizzy’s. You 
can bet your discharge papers we was glad to 
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make the States; but oh, Lord! when we thought 
of that overland ride to Washington, we knew 
that we’d get all that was cornin’ to us. 1 been 
used to carin’ for locos ever since 1 come into 
this man’s army, but I swear that for all-round 
meanness, violence, an’ general cussedness that 
Logan lot beat the Dutch. 

"We was short-handed, too — only six of us 
to ten of them.; an’ as two of us had to be 
counted out for door-guards on the train, that 
only left four for the real work. Say, there was 
a good time cornin’! Not but what we’d had a 
lively trip from Manila, either. We’d put the 
violent bugs in an iron cage,— same as a guard¬ 
house cage, you know,— but some of the happies 
an’ melancholics were let up on deck; an’ one 
of ’em — Lootenant Comyen, poor feller (he’d 
gone dippy after readin’ a letter from his girl 
sayin’ she’d married another feller)—- Yeh! 
you may laugh, you rook, but you don’t know 
what it’s like in them lower islands, with the 
heat an’ the climate an’ the loneliness an’ the 
homesickness an’ the Pulajanes hittin’ things 
up! Just a little thing like that is like to send 
a man rayin’.” 

"Listen at him!” quoth the Marine. "A little 
thing! Plain to tell you ain’t never been in love. 
But you’re dead right about the other part. I 
been there. It was so in Panama." 

"An’ it’s more so in the Islands. This poor 
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Lootenant, now, he'd got the idea he wasn’t no 
good to no one. Gentle enough, too, so long as 
he wasn’t crossed. But one day, on the trans¬ 
port, he was lookin’ over the rail, an' says he, 
real gentle, half to himself an’ half to Jim Todd, 
who was by him, ‘I’m no good to any one on 
earth — what’s the use of stayin’?’ An’ nex’ 
thing we saw was a splash where he hit the 
ocean; an’ nex thing we saw was another splash 
where Jim Todd lit out after him. An’ then 
come the awfulest fight 1 ever hope to see — 
the Lootenant fightin’ like a tiger at Jim in the 
water, an’ tryin’ to pull him down, an’ Jim 
fightin’ back, not darin’ to cuss for fear he’d lose 
his breath, an’ tryin’ to save the two of ’em, an’ 
the churned-up white water an’ spray fly in’ so 
we could scarcely see ’em. It was fierce! Some- 
body’d hollered, ‘Man overboard!’ an’ they 
stopped the transport an’ lowered a boat; but, 
of course, it took time—an’ the Lootenant 
twinin’ his legs an’ arms around Jim like a oc¬ 
topus. But jim, he’s strong as an ox, an’ just 
before the boat come he managed to land two 
side-bats on the head that put his man to 
sleep, an’ there he was treadin’ water an’ waitin’ 
for them to come up. 

“‘Well,’ says he, spittin’ salt water sarcastic, 
' why didn’t you take all night?’ An’ that was 
all he ever would say about it. They give him 
a Certificate of Merit for it — he wouldn’t take 
the Medal of Honor. ‘Nix,’ says he; ‘what 
good is it to me? It don’t carry no extra pay 
with it, an’ I git two dollars a month on the 
other. The Certificate fer mine!’ 

"Jim was a fine feller all right, but we all 
knew why he wanted that extra pay so special. 
Jags. Every pay-day he’d git ’em sure as 
shootin’. But he did have sense enough not to 
drink vino. Bein’ in the Corps, he’d seen too 
much of the effects. Why, five fellers we had 
in charge on that trip were vino locos — got 
that way from nothin’ in the world but three 
good vino jags. The natives drink it like we 
would cordials or absinthe, an’ it don’t hurt ’em, 
but some of our fool soldados drink it like — 
well, worse than beer, an’ three proper vino 
jags’ll put a man ’way beyond the D. T. class 
into the locos. A few get well in time, but most 
stay so. St. Lizzy’s is packed with ’em.” 

“I tell you,” said the Marine, “vino ain’t up 
to Panama rum fer a cheap jag. Fer five cents 
Mex you git as much as fifteen cents’ worth of 
whisky in the States — an’ you got yer jag right 
there — nothin’ else needed. An’ next mornin’ 
you feel pretty rocky to go ter drill, an’ when 
yer come back yer feel worse an’ yer head's 
splittin’, an’ yer take a big drink o’ water an’— 
bang! You got yer jag all over again! An’ all 
fer two an’ a half cents U. S.” 



“THERE WAS A HORSE-SOLDIER WHO 
THOUGHT HE WAS AN AIRSHIP" 


“ But she don’t last all same vino,” said the 
Sergeant. “’Member the song? 

“ Her papa dealt in vino, which is mineral-water 
stuff 

Made up of concentrated lye an’ vitriol in the 
rough; 

An' when you’ve drunk a quart or two, they 
write your friends at home. 

An’ fire three volleys o’er your grave to show a 
good man’s gone. 

“ An’ they’re gone all right. These vino locos 
of ours, now — one thought he was a goat an’ 
tried to butt every one an’ crack his head 
against things. Another thought he was a 
crazy mule, ah’ kicked an’ tore everything to 
bits — includin’ humans. Another was mild 
an’ meek as could be; all he wanted was a pool 
of water to git in up to the nose, ’cause he 
thought he was a carabao—an’ that’s all the 
menagerie. But there was a Horse-soldier who 
thought he was an airship, goin’ day an’ night 
on scout duty. An’ an Engineer who knew he’d 
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die if he lay down. Then, besides the vinos, 
there was the Lootenant, who was fierce an’out 
for blood since he was rescued (kep’ a-yellin’ 
he saw a bride with three heads an’ three orange- 
blossom wreaths, an’ must cut ’em off). There 
was a Buffalo-soldier from the Ninth who was 
on the rampage every minute — said he had 
somethin’ inside him wound up an’ goin’. An’ 
there was Dick Dunstan, a great big six-foot 
Dough-Boy Sergeant. Gee! it made you sick to 
see that fine feller bug-house; but he was quiet 
an’ happy as could be — only thought he was a 
Corps man detailed to take care of Baldy Mellen, 
a poor imb ecile who was a happy, too. An’ 
Baldy would do things for Dick no one else 
could make him do. Why, he wouldn’t never 
git out of his bunk till Dick dressed him (him 
layin’ down), an’ then Dick’d say: 

“‘In three motions — get —up!’ grab him 
by the back of the neck an’ sit him up for one, 
cant his feet over the side for two, an’ stand him 
up at attention for three. An' Dick’s pipe- 
dream was a good one for us. He took entire 
charge of Baldy. But the one in all the bunch 
it made you sickest to see, an’ the hardest to 
handle, was Tom Conroy. His bug was killin’— 
an’ small blame to him. It ain’t a nice story 
an’ I’ll git it over quick, but there’s a plenty 
more like it in the Islands, as we all know — 
more’s the pity. 

“Tom had a 
chum. They’d 
growed up in the 
same home town 
an’ enlisted to¬ 
gether an’ been 
bunkies for two 
hitches; one never 
took a pass 'less 
the other could 
git it; sort of 
Siamese Twins or 
David an’ Jona¬ 
than. You never 
see nothin’ like it. 

Their company 
was stationed in 
a little Gawd-for¬ 
saken place in 
Samar, an’ one 
night the chum, 
who’d gone to 
stroll around a 
bit outside, 
didn't come back 
as Tom expected 
him. All night 
he didn’t come 
back, an’ in the 



mornin’ they sent a search party into the 
jungle.” 

The Sergeant paused. 

“Did they find him?” asked the old Cav¬ 
alryman. 

“Yes, they found him; an’ I guess you know 
how. Tom give one shriek an’ crashed oflF into the 
jungle, an’ ever since then he’s been loco. But he 
didn’t go loco before he paid. He stayed away 
a week an’ notched his bayonet deep till it 
looked like a jagged saw, an’ every notch 
meant a life. Oh he paid — the lads said he 
paid. 

“An’ so,” continued the Sergeant, after a 
pause, “that was the outfit we was to take to 
St. Lizzy’s, ’cross country in a tourist sleeper 
hitched on to the Overland Limited an’ switched 
on to the B. an’ O. at Chicago; an’ if I hadn’t 
been mighty sure of my men I’d have felt like 
passin’ it up. The men were all good, but that 
there Finley O’Niel was longways the best of 
the lot. 

“Funny-lookin’ little sawed-off, O’Niel: ex- 
bronc’-buster from Creed, Colorado. Irish, 
left-handed, an’ one eye shot out; but game as 
a fightin’ cock an’ built of steel springs. Always 
good-natured, never got riled, an’, come ter 
think of it, 1 never did hear no one say a word 
ag’in’ Finley — even in the Islands, where they 

had cause. An’ 
square! Square as 
a hard-tack. Had 
a quaint way of 
talkin’, too, always 
catchin’ up the 
Sawbones with 
some joke orother. 
An’ he was just as 
quick physical as 
mental, an’ quick¬ 
ness is what you 
need with locos; 
quickness an’ the 
knack fer this here 
thing called‘moral 
suasion.' 

“There was 
hardly any holdin’ 
Finley on that trip 
from the Islands; 
he was fair wild 
to git back to the 
States. Same old 
reason. As the 
feller says, ‘the 
missus an’ the kid.’ 
His missus was 
with some of her 
folks in a little 






"FINLEY O’NIEL—IRISH, LEFT-HANDED, 
AN’ WITH ONE EYE” 


burg in Maryland, somewhere on the bay not far 
from Washington. So Finley was countin’on git- 
tin’ out to her jes’ as soon as we’d delivered our 
bundle of locos at St. Lizzy’s, an’ he was happy 
as a kid with a new toy cornin’ home, an’ more 
help than all the other men put together. Be¬ 
sides him an’ Jim Todd (who was sober — you 
bet, I saw ter that), the other fellers 1 had along 
were Thompson, Deakin, an’ Gray.” 

“‘Nellie’ Gray?” asked the old Cavalry¬ 
man, crossing his bow-legs. “1 knew him in 
Mindanao.” 

"Naw. Bill Gray. They called him‘Turnip,’ 
’count of his nose. I’ll tell you a plenty about 
him later. An’ — oh, yes; there was a doctor 
along, but he didn’t count any — he was a 
contrac’. Stayed in the Pullman all the time, 
only pokin’ his head in on us once a day 
to say: 


“‘You seem to be getting on very well. Call 
me if I’m needed!’ 

“ Blame well he knew we wouldn’t call him! 
He was punk. 

“We got the bunch herded on to the cars at 
’Frisco all right, for we was helped by some of 
the A Company Corps men, who come over with 
the Eighteenth Cavalry on the Logan (they’d 
helped us on board, too), an’ it was as pretty a 
May mornin’ as you want to see that we pulled 
out; but we weren’t thinkin’ much of the 
weather — our minds were right inside that car. 
Course you know we had to keep all windows 
closed, or else sit by them ourselves, with the 
locos fixed so’s they couldn’t git at ’em. Every¬ 
thin’ went smooth up to nigh three o’clock, 
nearin’ Ogden — that is, as smooth as things 
ever go with daffies, for they got to be watched 
every minute like cats. That’s the strain of 
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it—g 0 t to keep yer eye peeled every second. 
Things began then by the vino loco with 
the airship bug hoppin’ up an’ clawin’ at 
himself. 

“‘Fleas!’ he yells. 'This whole damn place 
is full of ’em!’ An’ I guess there may have been 
one or two to start with; you know California’s 
reputation that-a-way, an’ that tourist sleeper 
bein’ none too aseptic. Well, Airship began 
gettin’ frantic in his yells an’ jumps, an’ Finley, 
by way of quietin’ him, makes believe to 
catch a lot of fleas an’ tells him they’re all 
gone. 

'“They ain’t!’ he yells. ‘They’re turnin’ 
into little airships. Oh! They’re stingin’ me 
with their anchors!’ 

“‘Use Christian Science,’ says the Imbecile, 
grinnin’ from his bunk, an’ begins to sing, ‘Oh, 
let us be joyful!’ 

“‘Yep,’ says Airship, ‘I know,’ an’ begins to 
say like a book, all same those Jap monkeys 
(I wonder, now, did Mrs. Eddy git it from 
them?): 

“ ‘ See no evil, feel no evil, smell no evil — oh, 
hell!' he says, ‘that don’t work on fleas!’ Then, 
quick as a flash, he rushes over to the coon, an’ 
hits him bing in the chest, yellin’: 

“‘You blame black flea, quit a-bitin’ me!’ 

“That coon — his name was Sam — riz up 
about ten feet, with a roar like a gorilla, an’ 
made a pass at Airship that if it had landed 
would ’a’ put his guy-ropes out of commission. 
But O’Niel pulls him back just in time, an’ 
planks him down in a back seat by a window, 
tcllin’ him to watch for the airship; which he 
starts in doin’ immediate, an’ keeps up peace¬ 
ful an’ contented till dark, not payin’ any at¬ 
tention to nothin’ goin’ on around him. 

“ 1 jumped to try an’ pacify Sam, for 1 seen 
his dander was up an’ he was lashin’ out, bull- 
mad, thinkin’ that Airship had tried to smash 
the clockwork in his stomach. He made a big 
side swing that like to got me on the head, an’ 
though he had on the ankle-shackles, he was 
movin’ after me all right. I made another try at 
him, an’ he grabbed me. We clinched, an’, the 
train onsteadin’ us, went down wrastlin’ all over 
the car floor, me yellin’, ‘Git the hose nozzle! 
Git the hose nozzle!’ For that was the one thing 
on earth Sam was afraid of. We found it out on 
the transport. He was so violent he had to be 
put in a cage by himself, an’ no one could go 
near; but he got so dirty I made two of the men 
go clean him up an’ take him to the bath-room 
an’ give him a bath. They had hell’s own time 
doin’ it, but afterwards, when they went to turn 
the hose on him, they found it scared him to 
death. He got up in a corner, tremblin’ like a 
scared animal, so course they quit. But after 


that, no matter how violent he was, all we had 
to do was to point a hose nozzle at him — didn’t 
have to have no hose behind it ■— an' he was 
quiet as a lamb. So that’s why I yelled for the 
nozzle. 

“Turnip Gray used to pack it round, but 
when he looked for it he couldn’t find it; an’ he 
couldn’t leave Tom Conroy, who he was in 
charge of; for, even if Tom was all chained up, 
he was awful excited an’ gibberin’ with delight 
at the fight, callin’ out, ‘ Kill him, kill him! Let 
me see his blood!’ Didn’t matter‘who died, 
just so he saw it. All my other men turned to 
lively, huntin’ that nozzle, me all the time rollin’ 
on the floor an’ fightin’ that maniac for every 
ounce of strength in me. But I couldn’t keep 
him away from my throat — he made straight 
for that, an’ just as he was about to choke the 
last wind out of me, Finley O’Niel jumps down 
like a cat, an’ points a rolled-up newspaper at 
Sam, like we always done with the nozzle, an’ 
he lets go an’ starts twitchin’ like a horse’s skin 
in fly-time. An’ that’s the end of Mr. Sambo 
for the time bein’. He quit. Finley he cer¬ 
tainly was smart. An’ gee! but Tom Conroy 
was disappointed. 

“‘No blood,’ he says, mournful — ‘no blood 
an’ no corpse. I wanted another nick, I did; 
another nick — another nick’; an’ shakes his 
head an’ begins countin’, ‘One on the mountain, 
an’ one in the jungle, that’s two, an’ five in the 
barrio, that’s six — no, seven—maybe eight 
— I don’t know; 1 lost count. One on the 
mountain, an’ one in the jungle-’ 

“ An’ so he goes on everlastin’ly countin’ over. 
Me? I gets up an’ shakes myself together an’ 
tries to get my breath again, an’ the regular 
order of events is resumed. Later, the Engineer 
says to me,— poor feller! he was fair wore 
out, not havin’ laid down for months, but set- 
tin’ up straight-backed in a chair to sleep,— 
he says: 

'“You laid down, an’ you laid down fightin’, 
an’ you didn’t die. But I will. Just as soon as 
1 stretch out I’m a goner. But I might as well 
die as live like this,’ he says; ‘ I can’t stand it no 
longer. Make up mer bunk, an' let me hit it 
an’ die.’ 

“Just like that he says it, all same Napoleon 
when he got licked at Waterloo. 

“So we made up the bunk, an’ he went round 
shakin’ hands solemn an' tellin’ every one 
goodby. Then he lays down, an’ says he to 
me, ‘Adios, Sergeant. This is where 1 pull my 
freight,’ an’ went to sleep in the snappin’ of a 
finger, so I told Finley to give him a little dope 
to help him along. An’ he was that exhausted, 
he never woke up till nigh Chicago. 

“I think if I live to be a hundred 1 won’t 




GIT THE HOSE NOZZLE! GIT THE HOSE NOZZLE!’” 


forget that trip — shut up for five days an’ five 
nights with them daffies in that cramped space. 
You 'member that awful hot spell we had at the 
end of May? Well, it struck us this side of the 
Rockies, an’ stayed all the way with us. We 
didn’t have hardly a minute to wash or eat or 
get a breath of air, an’ if one of us tried to snatch 
a minute’s sleep, he'd get hollered at to come 
an’ help, for there weren’t no awful tricks them 
locos weren’t up to. An’ we had to tend to ’em, 
feed ’em, an’ care for ’em like babies,— no, 
babes: babes is more helpless than babies,— an’ 
persuade ’em, an’ coax ’em, an’ humor ’em — 
an’ all knowin’ that four of ’em for certain, an’ 
maybe one or two more (for you’re never sure 
of even the mildest-appearin’ loco), were just 
watchin’ for the smallest chance to kill. You 
see, the heat an’ confinement told on them, 
too,—nothin’ quicker,— an’ they were gettin' 
fiercer an’ fiercer, an' watchin’ their openin’. 

"Now, you needn’t think we ever used force 
with ’em, unless we had to in self-defense — 
not ever; that’s no treatment for locos. You 
got to humor ’em, an’ be gentle, an’ coax ’em 
to do everything as a favor, until they actually 
go for you — then, of course, you got to over¬ 
power ’em. Sometimes we got at our wits’ 
end; an’ the days, an’ particularly the nights, 
stretched on an’ on for us like a bad dream — a 
nightmare that wouldn’t never, never end. The 


boys done noble, an’ as for me — well, I was 
responsible for the lot. I had that on me, an’ 1 
did my limit. 

"But Gawd only knows what I’d ’a’ done 
without Finley. Didn’t seem like nothin’ could 
down his spirits; he’d come bobbin’ up with a 
joke or a funny story right after the awfulest 
things. 

“‘Why, what the devil’s got into you, Finley 
O’Niel?’ says I. ‘You’re actin’ like you was at 
a weddin’ on April Fools’ day, ’stead of bein’ 
in this hell-on-wheels.' 

'“Don’t you know what it is?’ says he. 
'Why, every minute’s bringin' me nearer to 
Mamie an’ the kid. 1 don’t care what happens, 
so long’s I git there. I ain’t really in this car, you 
know. I’m up in them there rosy-tinted sunset 
clouds, holdin’ holy communion with Mamie, 
with orange-blossoms claspin’ my pure but 
happy brow.’ 

“‘Scat!’ says I. 'When yer git ter usin’ 
them kind o’ words I ain’t right certain of 
yer sanity. Why, you locoed mush-head, if yer 
don’t quit I’ll leave yer at St. Lizzy’s along o’ 
the rest.’ 

“‘So long’s you send fer Mamie,’ says he, 
grinnin’, ‘you may put me anywheres yer please. 
Hey, there! Mind the Lootenant! He’s gettin’ 
ready ter stick a pin in Tom Conroy.’ An’ back 
he goes to work ag’in, just as grinny an’ good- 
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natured as if the whole mess was a game that 
he liked playin'. 

“One night — in the middle of it, too, of 
course — the Wild Mule went on the war-path; 
half chewed off the Imbecz'k’s ear, makin’ 
him yell bloody murder, an’ then kicked a 
board or two out of his bunk. 

“ ‘ Leave me handle him,’ says Finley O’Niel. 
‘ I sure ought to be able to tackle one mule after 
bustin’ outlaw bronc’s fer years at five dollars 
a head.’ An’ do you sabe how he did handle 
him? Why, just by actin’ as if he was a bronc’ 
— by gettin’ on him, an’ twistin’ his ear, an’ 
sayin’, ‘Whoa, mule!’ An’ him buckin’ an’ 
kickin’ all over the place till the rest of us could 
git a canvas jacket an’ help Finley put it on the 
loco! 

“So it went day after day an’ night after 
night. An’ us gettin’ weakened out by the heat 
an’ strain, an’ they apparently gettin’ fresher 
an’ stronger every minute, an’ their eyes gleam¬ 
in’ like trapped hyenas. 11 got so there’d he two 
or three big ructions every hour. If it hadn’t 
been for Finley O’Niel an’ his jokes an’ his spirits 
an’ his good way of takin’ things, I know we’d 
all brokedown long beforewe got to Washington. 
If it hadn’t been that there was less than two 
hours’ ride left —well, let me tell you about 
the worst of all. 

“It was just the other side of Harper’s Ferry, 
when we all were pretty busy —- Thompson 
guardin’ one door an’ watchin’ over Turnip, who 
was throwin’ another epileptic, an’ Deakin at 
the other door, with one eye on the carabao; 
Jim Todd havin’ his hands full with the buttin’ 
goat an’ kickin' mule; me pacifyin’ now Sam, 
now the Airship, who were glarin’ an’ cussin’ at 
each other from opposite ends of the car; an’ 
poor old Finley on the jump between Tom Con¬ 
roy an’ the Lootenant. Tom had been pretty 
violent an’ had had to be chained down; an’ 
so was the Lootenant, who had the bug that 
Finley was his faithless bride an’ was out for 
him — he’d heard him say somethin’ about his 
‘wife,’ maybe, an’ might ’a’ caught that speech 
about orange-blossoms. 

"Finley had finally got the two corraled in 
seats facing each other, an’ was sittin' with ’em. 
He had just stood up to fix the window-shade 
or somethin’, when the train struck a forty-five- 
degree curve at a sixty-mile clip an’ threw him 
between the two. My back was turned, so I 
couldn t see; but Todd an’ Dick Dunstan give an 
awful cry, an’ I rushed over — only in time to 
pull Finley’s body out from beneath them tram¬ 
plin’ feet. They had killed him that quick! 
Todd saw, but he had to keep by his two locos, 
an if he could have left he’d have been too late. 
They killed him like a flash. He fell between 


their knees and they gripped him; one choked 
him an’ the other brought his two handcuffed 
wrists down together like a pile-driver on the 
base of his brain — all in half a second, as if 
they had planned an’ practised it for months. 
Then them two, them that killed Finley 
O’Niel, the best man in the Hospital Corps,— 
yes, an’ no better in the army, either,— set 
there an’ laughed: yelled an’ hollered with joy 
till they got all the other locos goin’. 

“ Big Dick he didn’t laugh, though; he didn’t 
forget for a minute that he was a Corps man an’ 
not a loco. He grabs an extra pair of hand¬ 
cuffs off Thompson, as he’s standin’ stock-still, 
starin’, white an’ pop-eyed with horror, an’, 
rushin’ over to Tom an’ the Lootenant, had hit 
’em two awful wipes over the heads, an’ they 
were streamin’ with blood before Thompson an’ 
me could make him quit. 

“‘They killed Finley!’ he says, ‘our Finley— 
an’ him so crazy to git home. Leave me be, 
you men, till I kill them.’ We fought an’ 
wrastled with him,— he was wild for their lives. 
Then Deakin come with a strait-jacket, an’ the 
three of us fought Dick into it. An’ even 
that wasn’t the end, for Tom an’ the Lootenant 
had to be bound up an’ quieted, an’ then had 
convulsions all the way to Washington, an’ the 
rest were worse than ever, with the killin’ they 
had seen. 

“If the rest of the journey was hell,— an’ it 
was, all right,— that last hour an’ a half was 
somethin’ so much worse that there ain’t no 
word for it — an’ Finley O’Niel laid out on a 
seat. 

“We got to Washington too dazed an’ done 
up to move, hardly, an’ it was well they sent 
two or three men with the strong-wagon from 
St. Lizzy’s. We turned our bunch over, asked 
’em to take care of Finley (an’ they did — they 
done him proud), an’ made for the Barracks, 
dropped like logs on the floor, an’—sleep! 
Some of us slep’ for thirty hours. After we'd 
waked up an’ had a bath,—gee, it felt good!— 
an’ plenty of chow, we were pretty near all right 
again, but — there wasn’t any Finley O’Niel to 
go rushin’ down to the Eastern Shore after his 
little girl an’ the kid that was waitin’ for him. 
It was up to me to take that trip an’ tell the 
girl what she was up against. Hard it was fer 
Finley ter be taken that way jes’ when he was 
about ter git his dream ag’in. When I seen that 
little Mamie an’ the way she loved him! There 
wasn’t nothin’ a person could say to help her, 
neither.” 

“Gawd help her,” said the old Cavalryman, 
solemnly raising his glass. “The Lord bless 
Finley O’Niel an’ his little woman — in this 
world an’ the nex’. Here’s to ’em." 


GOLDWIN SMITH’S REMINISCENCES 


1. THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


G OLDWIN SMITH, who died in Toronto about three months ago, was one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished journalists of his time and had been for forty years among the foremost North 
American thinkers and scholars. When Dr. Smith first visited America, during the Civil War, he 
was received with great enthusiasm, as one of the staunchest friends the North had in England. 
In 1868 he again came to the United States and became Professor of English and Constitutional 
History at Cornell University. Five years later he retired to Toronto, Canada, retaining an 
honorary professorship at Cornell. 

From then until the time of his death he was one of the most influential private citizens 
in English-speaking countries. It has been said that he was the most admired and most dis¬ 
liked man in the Dominion of Canada. Politically he was uncompromisingly independent, and 
during the later years of his life he fought bitterly against the influence of the machine in politics. 
In 1899 he created a storm in this country by denouncing the American enthusiasm for Admiral 
Dewey. Two years later he offended Canada by his pro-Boer sentiments, and in 1909 warned 
Canada against militarism and the folly of building a navy. 

Few men have equaled Dr. Smith in range of acquaintanceship. He had known practically all 
prominent Americans and Englishmen of the last half century. Gladstone was one of the intimate 
friends of his youth. He knew the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, and 
Carlyle. 

During his Oxford days Dr. Smith was tutor to the late King Edward VII. The King always 
felt a deep interest in his old tutor, and after the accident which crippled Dr. Smith last Feb¬ 
ruary, the King used often to inquire about his condition and expressed the deepest concern 
regarding him. [Editors.] 


I N 1861 came Secession, and what was 
taken to be the death-knell of the 
American Republic. The aristocratic and 
wealthy classes in England generally, ex¬ 
ulting in the downfall of democracy, at 
once embraced the side of the South. A short 
time before, they had given an ovation to the 
authoress of "Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; but that 
was when slavery was the reproach of the 
Republic. 

Classes will be classes. The success of Ameri¬ 
can democracy had always been a threat to 
aristocracy in England. But the people in 
England generally would not have been without 
excuse if they had gone wrong. Slavery was 
accursed; it was under the ban of humanity; 
England had made great efforts and sacrifices 
for its extinction. Its extension, which would 
probably have ensued on the slave-owners’ vic¬ 
tory, would have been the bane of moral civili¬ 
zation. On this account, and on this account 
only, was any one bound to take the side of the. 
North. With a war for the reconquest of a 


new-born nation, severed from the Northern 
States by a natural line of cleavage after a long 
period of internal strife, we should in no way 
have been called upon to sympathize. But on 
slavery Congress, Lincoln, and Seward had dis¬ 
claimed any intention of making war, and Con¬ 
gress had offered to perpetuate its constitutional 
existence if the Slave States would return to the 
Union. We who took the side of the North had 
to contend that the formal was not the practical 
issue, and to make the masses see this was not 
easy, especially when the masses, by the cutting 
off of cotton, were being stinted of their bread. 
Mr. Spence, in his cunning book, had propa¬ 
gated the notion that the real issue was economi¬ 
cal, and that the South was for Free Trade; 
as it was, though not from enlightenment, 
but because slavery could not manufacture. 
Cobden wavered at first, though he soon 
came round to the truth. Bright came out 
at once for the North, and delivered in St. 
James’ Hall the best speech I ever heard. All 
things considered, the conduct of the British 
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people was surely good. The partisans of the 
South, though they spat a good deal of fire and 
had the mighty Times on their side, never ven¬ 
tured, in Parliament or elsewhere, to make a 
decided move in favour of intervention. Lin¬ 
coln, with all his wisdom and goodness of heart, 
never took — or at least never showed that he 
took—a right view of the case with which he had 
to deal; if he had, perhaps there would have been 
no war. He viewed and treated as a rebellion 
that which was in fact a natural disruption, 
postponed for some time by uneasy shifts and 
compromises, but inevitable in the end. This 
same error pervaded Reconstruction. It led to 
the fatal exclusion of the Southern leaders from 
the work of Reconstruction, to carpet-bagging 
government, to the Ku-KIux, and to the almost 
desperate situation which has ensued. It is 
true that Lincoln’s personal character and his¬ 
tory were, to those who knew them, a pledge for 
the adoption of the anti-slavery policy if victory 
rested with his party; but by us in England 
Lincoln’s character and history were unknown, 
and his official utterances were naturally taken 
as decisive. 


Writing and Lecturing for the Cause 
of the North 


The great writers having generally gone with 
their class, my pen was in requisition on the side 
of the North. It is true, as J. M. Forbes is 
recorded in his daughter’s Memoir* of him to 
have noted, that I somewhat hesitated at first. 
It seemed hardly our business to fan the flame 
of civil war in another nation. But I also felt a 
doubt, which in the sequel has proved not base¬ 
less, about the policy of reincorporating the 
Slave States. The first ground of hesitation 
was removed by the efforts of the South to draw 
us into the quarrel. The second was swept 
away by the progress of the war, which left us 
practically to choose between the victory of 
freedom and that of slavery. 

My first appearance on a platform was at a 
great meeting in the Free Trade Hall at Man¬ 
chester, called, upon the escape of the Alabama, 
to protest against the fitting out of cruisers for 
the South. The meeting was called by the Union 
League, an organization at the head of which was 
Thomas Potter,f one of the leaders of Man¬ 
chester commerce, and a brand plucked from 
the burning; for Manchester magnates gener¬ 
ally leant to the other side. At that moment 
we were seriously alarmed. Other cruisers were 
being bu ilt in Laird’s yard, and a party, of 


*“ Letters and Recollections or John Murray Forbes.” Friitec 
by his daughter, Sarah Forbes Hughes. Boston and New Vo.k 
Houghton, Mifflin; 1899. Vol. 11 , page 108. 
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which the present Lord Salisbury, then Lord' 
Robert Cecil,J was an active member, were 
working to prevent their arrest. Too strong 
language was used by me and others at 
that crisis. When all was known, the Govern¬ 
ment was seen to have been guilty only of 
allowing the papers to lie too long before the 
Queen’s Advocate, who it did not know had 
been suddenly stricken with illness. The order 
for the arrest of the Alabama was on its way 
when she sailed, without a clearance, on a pre¬ 
tended trip of pleasure. She took on board her 
armament from a tender at the Azores. There 
was one seaman of the Reserve in her crew, but 
Government had no general control over the 
engagements of those men. Allowance must be 
made for a Government responsible for very 
scattered possessions and exposed for four years 
to the strain of maintaining a neutrality which 
the South was always trying to break. Nations 
which, instead of settling their differences by 
negotiation or arbitration, disturb the neighbour¬ 
hood by going to war, must be content with 
reasonable maintenance of an honest neutrality. 
The Government of the United States had no 
shadow of justification for making war on Spain 
other than the trouble to which it was put in 
maintaining the neutrality between the Span¬ 
iards and the insurgent Cubans, though the 
enforcement was not very strict, filibustering 
expeditions having escaped, and Cuban revolu¬ 
tion having been allowed freely to operate at 
New York. I was glad when the indemnities 
were paid by the British Government, because 
the payment plucked out a thorn. But 1 doubt 
whether they were due; I feel sure that, in any 
case but that of the Alabama, they were not. 

Palmerston and the Prince Consort 
on the “Trent” ^Affair 

1 lived with those who could not be misin¬ 
formed, and my conviction is that the British 
Government remained throughout unshaken in 
its neutrality, and never for a moment gave ear 
either to the solicitations of the South or to 
the promptings of the Emperor of the French. 
Palmerston was a Tory, and his heart may have 
been with the Southern oligarchy. On the 
Trent affair he drafted a despatch, instinct with 
his overbearing temper, which was happily 
modified by the Prince Consort. But he was 
deeply pledged to the extinction of slavery. 
About the course of the Duke of Argyll, Corne- 
wall Lewis, or Cardwell, there could be no doubt. 
Of Gladstone’s course and his motives for it I 
have already spoken. In him there may have 

\ This refers to the third Marquess of Salisbury, father of the 
present Marquess.—E d. 
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been a tincture of Liverpool. But he sympa¬ 
thized with all struggles for independence. In 
a letter to me he suggested that if the North 
would let the South go, Canada might after¬ 
wards be allowed to enter the Union. I sup¬ 
pressed the letter, which I thought would be of 
little use at the time and might afterwards do 
him harm. Though he said, and had the fact on 
his side in saying, that Jeff Davis had made a 
nation, it did not follow that he voted for inter¬ 
vention in the Cabinet. I feel sure that he did 


not. For mediation the British Government 
was always ready, as well it might be, consider¬ 
ing the loss and suffering to which the war was 
exposing its people. 

The British Government was upbraided for re¬ 
cognizing the belligerency of the South. Did not 
the North from the outset recognize the belliger¬ 
ency of the South and treat its soldiers as entitled 
toall the laws, humanities, and courtesies of war? 
It called the South rebels; but did it, during the 
war, ever treat a single Southerner as a rebel? 
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Had the French Emperor chosen, in pursu¬ 
ance of his own designs, to intervene on the side 
of the South, England could not have been per¬ 
mitted to intervene on the side of the North. 
The opposition would have been far too strong. 
It is not unlikely that the North owed a good 
deal to the attitude of Russia, whatever the 
motive of that attitude may have been. 

At this critical time we were unlucky in our 
Foreign Minister. Lord Russell’s diplomatic 
manner was as bad as possible. It was haughty, 
unconciliatory and brusque. His appoint¬ 
ment to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs was 
a striking instance of the tendency of party 
Government, in distributing the high offices 
among the party leaders, to put the square man 
in the round hole. He apologized for his want 
of courtesy frankly, but late. We were lucky, 
on the other hand, in having, as the Ameri¬ 
can Ambassador, Mr. Adams, whose bearing 
throughout was excellent, and who to the pride 
of aristocracy could oppose the dignity of an 
illustrious line. Mr. Adams’s temper must have 
been tried. He certainly was not exposed 
during those years to the social allurements 
under the sweet but emasculating influence of 
which American ambassadors to England are 
apt to fall. 

King Cotton and the English Manu¬ 
facturing Districts 

My acquaintance with the land of manufac¬ 
tures extended. I saw a good deal of it at 
Bradford, as the guest of my very dear friends 
Robert and Samuel Kell, and afterwards at 
Rochdale, where Bright’s home and works were, 
Nottingham, and Leeds. Machinery has added 
vastly to the wealth, would we say with confi¬ 
dence, to the happiness, of the world. The fac¬ 
tory hands are human hammers and spindles; 
they cTn feel no interest in their work; they do 
not even see it in its finished state; their abodes 
are dismal, their lives monotonous. They can 
hardly be blamed either for addiction to sensual 
enjoyments or for readiness to listen to any Karl 
Marx who tells them that they ought to have 
more pay. Socially they are quite cut off from 
their employers, whose mansions, when, per¬ 
haps, on their Sunday stroll in the suburbs, they 
see with no friendly eye. Anything that could 
create a feeling of partnership between em¬ 
ployer and employed would be the greatest of 
blessings, but nothing in that way as yet seems 
to have had much success. The master looks 
for his gains to the future; the mechanic wants 
his wages to-day. 

Saltaire, in which I for a time held an honor¬ 
ary office, was not successful. It was furnished, 


apparently, with everything that could make its 
denizens happy, but they kicked against every 
restriction and seemed to feel that they were not 
free. 1 1 was the same with Pullman, the model 
factory village near Chicago. Some sort of 
partnership giving the men an interest in their 
work seems alone likely to be the cure. 

Smith’s First Visit to America 

In 1864, when the war was drawing to a close, 
I paid a visit to the United States charged with 
the sympathy of Bright, Cobden, and other 
British friends of the North as a little antidote 
to the venom of the too powerful Times. I was 
desired at the same time to report on the real 
state of affairs. Those were the days before the 
cable, and we were still imperfectly informed, 
especially on the vital question whether the 
West was acting heartily with the North or, as 
the friends of the South averred, was a reluctant 
partner in the struggle. I was also curious to see 
the Civil War. 

The first thing that struck me was that there 
was no Civil War to be seen. The war was be¬ 
tween two nations, formed by an inevitable dis¬ 
ruption, and in the Northern, which was the 
invading nation, though war was visibly on foot, 
and all minds and papers were full of it, life 
was undisturbed. In the Border States alone, 
which were the border-land between freedom 
and slavery, was there anything like Civil War. 
Social intercourse, therefore, went on as pleas¬ 
antly as usual, and my enjoyment of it was 
complete. 

My introductions were very helpful to me. I 
saw and heard all that there was to be seen or 
heard, and met eminent men not a few. I 
landed at Boston, after what was thought a good 
passage of thirteen days, under the kind com¬ 
mand of Captain Anderson, who afterwards laid 
the Atlantic Cable. I was at the Tremont 
Hotel. The card was sent up to me of Mr. 
Loring, the name of a U. E. Loyalist family con¬ 
nected with my family by marriage. The par¬ 
lour of the hotel I found full of people, among 
whom I at once identified Mr. Loring by his 
striking likeness to my connections. Going up 
to him, I thanked him for his call, which I pre¬ 
sumed had been made at the suggestion of my 
relatives. To my surprise, he had never heard 
of them. The family had been divided by the 
Revolution, the Whig branch remaining at Bos¬ 
ton, the Tory branch emigrating to Canada. 
So lasting are family features. I afterwards saw 
in the house of Commissioner Loring at Wash¬ 
ington what 1 should at once have taken for the 
portrait of my cousin had I not been told that 
it was the beautiful Mrs. Loring who won the 
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heart of General Howe. 1 was once introduced 
to a Cecil whose likeness to my old comrade on 
the Saturday* was so strong as to make me say 
that introduction was almost needless. He re¬ 
plied that he was not of the Salisbury but of the 
Exeter branch of Cecil, and that there had been 
no intermarriage between the branches since the 
ti me of Elizabeth. 

* Lord Robert Cecil, afterwards third Marquess of Salisbury, who 
was thrice Prime Minister and four times Secretary for Foreign 
AITairs.—Ed. 


J. M. Forbes and Charles Eliot Norton 

My friendships are, saving my marriage, the 
great events of my life; and of my friendships 
none is more dear than that with Charles Eliot 
Norton, who was my host, more than hospita¬ 
ble, at Cambridge. He combined the highest 
European culture with the most fervent love of 
his own country. That his patriotism was of 
the best brand he has since shown by doing 
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his best to save his country from the Gulf of 
Imperialist folly and wickedness towards which 
evil men have been dragging her. Other Boston 
friends, never to be forgotten, were Mr. Charles 
Loring above mentioned, and Mr. |. M. Forbes, 
both of whom showed how in a Republic a man 
might be a great citizen without being a profes¬ 
sional politician. Of this, Mr. Forbes especially 
was a striking example. He was one of the lead¬ 
ers of Boston commerce. He went as an in¬ 
formal envoy of the North to England during 
the war. He did not go into politics, which as 
they are managed would have been repellent to 
his honest and generous nature; but he did go 
with all his heart and soul into every great public 
cause. Whenever public good was to be pro¬ 
moted or public evil to be combated, he exerted 
himself with an ardour which could not have 
been exceeded if a Prime Ministership or a Duke¬ 
dom had been his prize. He was a great citizen; 
a character within the reach of some who could 
not succeed in politics if they would and would 
not if they could. Forbes was one of the liveli¬ 
est and most entertaining of hosts and compan¬ 
ions. Bright were the days 1 spent with him in 
his house with his family circle at Milton Hill or 
at his hunting-box in the island of Nashon. He 
had a deer forest on the island of Nashon, where 
I shot a deer. I did not kill it; it had to be 
killed, and I never would shoot another. 

How the Carlyles Tired of Emerson 

Under Mr. Forbes's roof 1 met Emerson. 1 of 
course looked with interest on a man whose name 
and influence were sogreat. Emerson’s character 
was undoubtedly fine and his influence was very 
good. But I cannot honestly say that I ever 
got much from his writings. I can find no sys¬ 
tem; I find only aphorisms; an avalanche, as it 
were, of unconnected pebbles of thought, some 
of them transparent, some translucent, 1 "some to 
me opaque. Carlyle introduced Emerson to the 
British public as one who brought new fire from 
the empyrean. But the two men in genius were 
leagues apart and Carlyle at last found the new 
fire a bore. George Venables, calling one even¬ 
ing on Carlyle at Chelsea, found himself received 
with extraordinary warmth, the reason of which 
Mrs. Carlyle explained by exclaiming, “Oh, we 
were afraid it was Emerson.” I heard Emerson 
lecture. Now and then he shot a telling bolt. 
1 he rest of his discourse to me was almost dark¬ 
ness. I heard him read his own poetry aloud, 
but it remained as obscure to me as before. Cer¬ 
tain, however, it is that, by whatever means, he 
was inspiring and an elevating influence in his 
day, which was the critical time, when. New 
England Puritanism having lost its power, there 


was pressing need of something to maintain 
spiritual life. Longfellow also 1 met, of course, 
with interest, and he was most attractive as a 
man, though I can hardly credit him with any¬ 
thing more than sweetness as a poet. Bryant 
lives by his “Waterfowl,” and almost by that 
alone. Poe had poetic genius if he had only 
taken more care of it and of himself. Excepting 
him, can it be said that America has produced a 
poet? Perhaps America might ask whether at 
this time there is such a thing as a true poet in 
the world. 

Lowell, whom 1 also met, was in those days 
very anti-British. We could not greatly com¬ 
plain if the feeling of the ruling class in England 
was taken to be that of the nation, and resented 
as such. The Times, from its immense ascend¬ 
ancy as a journal, was naturally regarded as the 
great organ of British opinion, and nothing could 
be more galling to American patriotism than its 
attacks. From their English visitor the cour¬ 
tesy of the Americans concealed any feeling 
they might have against his country. However, 
among the best of them there was still a lurking 
affection for the old land, and sorrow rather than 
anger at her defection from the good cause. At 
Mr. Loring’s on Thanksgiving Day, our host, 
though one at least of his family was a soldier on 
the Northern side, gave as a toast, “The Presi¬ 
dent of the United States and the Queen of 
England.” 

c/7 Historian with a “Fourth-of-July " Style 

Pleasant and instructive too were the days 
which 1 spent with Bancroft, the historian, in 
his Newport villa. He had been long in public 
life, and had known Jackson, whom he described, 
to my surprise, as mild by nature and putting 
himself into a rage only when it would serve 
a purpose. I went with Bancroft to a festival 
at Brown University in Providence. The ban¬ 
quet was in a marquee; there was a high wind; 
the canvas flapped; and the speeches could not 
be heard. I was green enough not to foresee 
that I should be called upon for a speech. 
Otherwise the speech would have been written. 
Called upon I was, and when 1 had done a re¬ 
porter told me that I had been inaudible and 
asked me for my notes. 1 had no notes to give 
him. The boat was waiting. The reporter 
made a speech for me which I dare say was bet¬ 
ter than my own, but certainly was not my own, 
and took me considerably aback when I read it 
in the paper next morning. The demand for 
speeches, which I was by nature wholly inca¬ 
pable of supplying, was the one serious drawback 
of my American tour. 

With Bancroft I renewed my acquaintance 
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at Washington in his last days, and made up his 
whist table. As a politician he was said to have 
rather over-rated democracy and too much 
idolized “the dear people.” His “ History of the 
United States” is in somewhat Fourth-of-July 
style, as was to be expected in that day; but it 
is a considerable work; easy reading, and not 
unfair or in bad taste for its time. 

The West Would Have Gone to War 
Without the North 

Any doubt as to the hearty participation of 
the Western States in the struggle for the 
Union was soon set at rest. If the North had 
hung back, the West would have gone on. By 
the stalwart yeomen of the Western States 
under Grant the tide was first turned in favour 
of the North and victory was in the end mainly 
won. Patriotic enthusiasm and the spirit of 
self-sacrifice were certainly intense and general. 
The national character at that time rose to a 
moral height which has not since been sustained. 
The Republican party, as a body, remains the 
same, with the name unchanged. But how 
changed is the spirit! How unlike is this 
league of log-rolling monopolists to the patriot 
democracy headed by Lincoln in the days 
of the War! 

It was for the Union rather than against slav¬ 
ery that the North in general appeared to me to 
be fighting. When the people were asked the 
cause, the usual answer was “ to uphold the law.” 
Slavery was the object of hostility chiefly be¬ 
cause it was the cause of disruption. This was 
the case especially with the officers of the army, 
among whom the feeling against slavery was not 
strong. It was partly a sense of this, I believe, 
which caused Lincoln to hesitate in proclaiming 
emancipation. Garrison, on the other hand, 
and the thorough-going Abolitionists before the 
war would have been glad to renounce the 
“covenant with hell” and let the Slave States 
go. This, however, was Garrison’s hour of vic¬ 
tory after a life of devotion and martyrdom. 
Soon he was to stand at Charleston triumphant 
at the grave of Calhoun. A sudden change is a 
shock, even though it be from persecution to 
popularity. When a complimentary watch was 
presented to Garrison, he said that he felt at a 
loss for appropriate words; had it been a rotten 
egg, he would have known exactly what to say. 
Other men probably have had the same feeling. 

Generosity of the Uforth toward 
Southern Prisoners 

It seemed to me that at the North generally 
there was a remarkable absence of truculence. 


The determination was fixed to subdue the 
South and restore the Union. But I heard few 
expressions of thirst for revenge such as were 
heard the other day from loyalists at Cape 
Town. Prisoners of war were well treated. 1 
visited the prison-camp at Chicago and saw 
that its inmates were well fed and were suffering 
no hardships beyond that of confinement. If 
they died under imprisonment, it was as the 
caged eagle dies. I visited the prisoners’ hos¬ 
pital at Baltimore, went through every part of 
it, and satisfied myself that the treatment was 
good. My visit was unannounced. On Thanks¬ 
giving Day the table was spread with the good 
things of the season. I record this as an answer 
to the charges of cruelty rife at the time in Eng¬ 
land. It was the more notable as the treatment 
of Federal prisoners in some of the Confederate 
prisons was known to be most inhuman. In the 
Andersonville prison-camp it was devilish, and 
such as no want of resources on the part of the 
captors could excuse. I saw at Annapolis the 
first batch of prisoners exchanged from Ander¬ 
sonville; they were living skeletons. I put my 
finger and thumb round the upper part of a large 
man’s arm. It must be said that Grant was 
partly responsible, if, as was understood, he 
refused to exchange prisoners. No laws of war 
surely can warrant the retention of prisoners 
whom a captor cannot feed. They ought to be 
released on parole. 

Nor did it seem to me that internal repression 
was carried by the Washington Government be¬ 
yond the real necessities of the case, considering 
that there was at the North a party openly sym¬ 
pathizing with the South and doing its best to 
weaken the arm of Government in the war. 
Great liberty was allowed to the press and the 
elections were perfectly free. I was at Boston at 
the time of the second election of Lincoln. Party 
feeling of course ran very high. Yet the Demo¬ 
cratic minority was allowed without molestation 
to hold its meetings, hang out its banners across 
the street, and march in its torchlight proces¬ 
sions. Nor on that day was there serious dis¬ 
turbance, so far as I could learn, in anyoneof the 
Northern States. 

Even social ties were less broken than might 
have been expected. At Boston I met men of 
opposite parties under the same roof. At Balti¬ 
more, which was close upon the scene of the war, 
and had in it a strong pro-slavery party by 
which Lee, if he had conquered at Gettysburg, 
would have found the banquet spread for him, the 
feeling was more bitter, and the social severance 
was complete. Yet Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy, 
whose guest I was, though ardent Unionists, in¬ 
terested themselves actively in obtaining pardon 
for a lady who had been convicted, not for the 
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first time, of correspondence with a Confederate 
raider. 

Evils of the ^Depreciated Currency 

The greatest sign of disturbance was the de¬ 
preciated paper currency. The issue of this 
was probably a breach of the Constitution, which 
withholds from the Federal Government all that 
it does not give, and does not give the power of 
issuing paper money. It would have been bet¬ 
ter and cheaper to borrow at the current rate, 
whatever that rate might be. The return to 
specie in the end probably cost a good deal more 
than the loan would have cost, besides the dis¬ 
turbance of commerce and industry. I had a 
talk on the subject with Mr. Chase, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, on whom 1 totally failed 
to impress the orthodox doctrine. He must 
have understood the question better than 1 did. 
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Perhaps he saw the truth, but held that finan¬ 
cial principle must give way to urgent necessity. 
Fluctuation of wages could not fail especially to 
be felt. 1 believe there had been no very serious 
strikes before that time. Lincoln was comically 
ignorant of economy. He is said, when there 
was lack of money, to have asked whether the 
printing-press had given out. But it is surpris¬ 
ing how many people have a lurking idea that 
the bank bill is money, not clearly seeing that it 
is a promissory note, and that when it changes 
hands specie passes at the bank of issue from the 
credit of the giver to that of the taker. The 
illusion is helped by the ambiguous word “cur¬ 
rency.” One consequence is that the Govern¬ 
ment, whose proper business is only to stamp the 
coin, fancies that it is specially concerned in the 
banking trade, and entitled to the profitsofthe 
paper circulation. Let me say, however, that I 
never doubted that the paper promises of the 
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United States would be redeemed. After my 
return to England, I found myself in a large 
party alone maintaining that the Americans 
would pay in gold. 1 had a higher opinion of 
their honesty than the rest of the company; but 
I felt sure that their commercial instinct would 
preserve them from a ruinous forfeiture of their 
credit. Had my works been like my faith, had 
I invested largely in American paper when it 
was down to forty, my visit would have been 
profitable as well as instructive. 

The Confederacy in Its Last Ditch 

Gettysburg had been fought, Vicksburg had 
fallen, the murderous campaign of the Wilder¬ 
ness had come to its close. Grant was before 
Petersburg, and the Confederacy was in its last 
ditch. I was taken to the scene of war by Gen¬ 
eral Ben Butler, to whom I, at all events, owe 


gratitude. We went up the Potomac from 
Washington, starting coveys of ducks which 
had enjoyed a respite from shooting while the 
sportsmen were shooting each other. Landing, 
we got on horseback to ride to Butler’s quarters. 
On the way we espied some men in the bush, 
pretty near at hand, who were pronounced to be 
Confederate riflemen. One of the party, a mili¬ 
tary man, was inclined to retire and re-form. 
But there was no danger. I afterwards found 
that, where nothing particular was going on, 1 
could safely get upon the parapet and look down 
upon the Confederates changing guard. The 
humanities and chivalries of war were well 
observed on both sides, except perhaps by 
the Southerners towards negro soldiers. This 
proved to me that there was a sun behind the 
cloud, and that the strife, bitter as it was at 
the time, would end in reconciliation. I was 
confirmed in this forecast by hearing that a 
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"sesesh” lady at Baltimore had eloped with a 
Yankee trumpeter. 

A Federal commander with the local forces 
found himself in a very tight place. It was a 
question whether he should waste blood by 
fighting or surrender. He surprised the Con¬ 
federate by paying him a visit under a flag of 
truce and asking him forhis candid opinion upon 
the case, saying that he could make a good fight, 
but did not wish to sacrifice the lives of his 
people in vain. The Confederate showed him 
round the position and then gave him his candid 
opinion, which was that if his command formed 
part of a general plan of operations, he was 
bound* to fight; otherwise he might with pro¬ 
priety surrender. 1 had this story with names 
of persons and place, which I have forgotten. I 
can only say that it was likely and illustrative of 
American character and of the feelings of the 
military men on the two sides towards each 
other, which never was so bitter as those of the 
civilians. 

If the military leaders of the South, after their 
defeat, instead of being treated as rebels, could 
have been taken into council in the work of re¬ 
construction, the result, though it could hardly 
have solved the desperate negro problem, might 
have been far better than it was. But, as 1 
have said, neither Lincoln nor any one else 
seemed at that time to understand that this was 
not a rebellion, but the inevitable parting of 
two groups of States radically antagonistic in 
their social and political structure, which had 
been long held together in uneasy union by 
hollow compromise,'but had obeyed their nat¬ 
ural impulses at last. 

jj ! ■*!» ' --*7 t'! '-*9i ■ 

Grant’s Army Before Petersburg 

When I was in the camp the two armies lay 
facing each other in .lines at Petersburg. Rich¬ 
mond could almost be seen through a telescope, 
and the last move on the chess-board was evi¬ 
dently at hand, though the co/respondent of the 
Times kept assuring his employers that Con¬ 
federate victory was near. Sherman was set¬ 
ting out on his famous march through the heart 
of the Confederacy; Sheridan was ending the 
business in the Shenandoah Valley; and over¬ 
whelming forces were presently to close upon 
Lee. Against Grant alone Lee might probably 
have maintained himself. His lines were 
strong; an attempt to storm them after mining 
failed; nor were his supplies either of food or 
ammunition exhausted. Prisoners and desert¬ 
ers who came in were in good case. They had 
bread enough, though not coffee. Confederate 
batteries were pretty lavish of shot and shell, 
notwithstanding that the Confederacy could not 


manufacture and that its transportation had 
broken down. 

The Federal army was evidently sound and 
abundantly supplied. Stories of large foreign 
and Indian enlistments were fictions. There 
were Germans and other immigrants, no doubt; 
but they had made the United States their 
country. There was one Indian, not with a 
tomahawk, but with the usual side-arms of an 
officer. In the course of the war there were, as 
Sir John Macdonald* told me, forty thousand 
Canadian enlistments. But of these men, again, 
many probably adopted the United States as 
their country. Bounties were high, and under 
the draft system there were a great many sub¬ 
stitutes, giving occasion for not a few jokes. 
A party of returned soldiers, it was said, were 
recounting their deeds and sufferings in the 
national cause, when a voice broke in with “Ah! 
you boast of your deeds and sufferings, but, 
after all, you returned. I did not return. The 
bones of my substitute are whitening the bank 
of the James River.” 

The country was thickly wooded and blind. 
Grant told me that in action he could not see the 
length of a brigade. A charge or even a forma¬ 
tion of cavalry would have been impracticable. 
There could be no sweeping up of prisoners at 
the end of a battle. The defeated army fell 
back through the woods, and thus battles were 
comparatively indecisive. . 

Grant a Sledge-Hammer, Hot a 
Strategist 

Grant was a silent, somewhat saturnine man, 
very simple in his demeanour and habits. His 
quarters were a common tent, in which was a 
chest with his kit marked “U. S. G„ U. S. A.” 
He was said to dislike military parade and even 
military music. He seems to have been less of 
a strategist than of a sledge-hammer of war, 
pounding his enemy by his blows, with little 
regard for the expenditure of life. He may be 
almost said to have professed the strategy of 
attrition. Of this the bloody battle of Cold 
Harbour, fought in a blind country, was a signal 
instance. Why the battles of the Wilderness 
were fought at all, when the plan apparently 
was to hold Lee in the North while Sherman 
pierced the Confederacy to the heart, was a 
question to which I never could get a clear an¬ 
swer from a soldier. But there can be no doubt 
as to the inestimable service which Grant by his 
iron resolution and inflexible tenacity did the 
cause. His great victory at Fort Donelson was 
the first light of hope in a darkness which 
seemed almost that of despair. He also ren- 

* Prime Minister of Canada, 1867-1873; 1878-1891. 
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dered a great service by firmly taking the whole 
war into his own hands and out of those of the 
politicians whose meddling had done much mis¬ 
chief, A remark to the contrary in an article of 
the New York Sun on “The Political Element 
in War-Power” was from the pen of the editor, 
not that of the writer. His generosity Grant 
showed by handing back to Sherman, when the 
attack on Vicksburg had succeeded, the protest 


which at the council of war Sherman had put 
in against'the attack. His chivalry was shown 
by his demeanour to Lee after the surrender at 
Appomattox, when he treated Lee at once as a 
friend and refused to receive his sword. His 
good feeling and his good sense together he 
showed by at once paroling the beaten army, 
providing for their wants, and giving them 
back their horses “for the fall ploughing.” 
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He nobly declined to enter Richmond as a 
conqueror. 

Pitchforked into the Presidency by the pas¬ 
sion of the Americans for military glory, Grant, 
being totally without political experience, of 
course failed. The only political quality which 
he had was resolution, which he once at least 
opposed, under good advice, to dishonest and 
mischievous legislation. He had a fatal notion 
that supporting public delinquents of his own 
party was standing by comrades under fire. 
Between this rough soldier and such a man as 
Charles Sumner, with his high-stepping culture 
and lofty self-esteem, antipathy was sure to be 
strong. Some one, to please Grant, was decry¬ 
ing Sumner to him, saying that Sumner was a 
Free-thinker and did not even believe in the 
Bible. “Well,” said Grant, “I suppose he 
didn’t write it.” Wellington, between whom 
and Grant there was some resemblance, also 
once in his life said a good thing. When he 
appeared at the court of the Restoration, the 
marshals of the Flmpire turned their backs on 
him. The King apologised to him for their 
rudeness. “N’importe, Sire, e’est leur habi¬ 
tude,” was Wellington’s reply. 

1 met Grant and Mrs. Grant some years after¬ 
wards at a garden party at Lambeth Palace. 
A curiously rustic couple they looked in that 
assemblage of fashion. Grant was then touring 
under the auspices of politicians who wanted 
a third term for him and thought it might be 
secured by presenting him to the world’s hom¬ 
age. No showman could have had a worse lion. 
Stanley, who showed Grant over Westminster 
Abbey, said that of all men of mark whom he 
had met Grant “was the most boorish.” Grant 
was no doubt unappreciative of antiquities, and 
Stanley had no opportunity of diving into the 
character of the man. 

I also some years afterwards at Philadelphia 
made the acquaintance of Meade, who appeared 
to me a high-minded soldier and a thorough 
gentleman. 1 could well believe that he had 
done good service in restoring the tone of the 
Army of the Potomac when it had been run 
down under Hooker. Of Meade’s generalship 
I am of course incompetent to form a judgment. 
It may be that, after the repulse of Lee’s attack 
at Gettysburg, he ought to have ordered his line 
to advance. Had he attacked Lee in the position 
which Lee afterwards took up, he might have 
lost what he had won at Gettysburg, so great 
had become the superiority of the defence over 
the attack. He was very candid in saying 
that at Gettysburg Lee had thrown away his 
chances, and that had he manoeuvred instead of 
rushing against a strong position, the result 
would not have been so sure. He said not a 
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word against Grant, but showed, I thought, that 
he did not admire the strategy of attrition. 

Criticisms on Lee’s Strategy 

Lee has been pronounced a great strategist by 
those whose judgment cannot be disputed, 
though only by an American writer has he been 
put above Marlborough. He can scarcely be 
said to have encountered an opponent worthy 
of him before Gettysburg. His two offensive 
movements were unsuccessful; the First ending 
with Antietam, the second with Gettysburg. 
But he was constrained to make them by the 
nature of the war, which was a monster siege of 
the South by the North. Lee sallied in hopes of 
shaking off the besieger, gathering supplies, and 
at the same time calling forth political sympathy 
and support at the North. It seems to be ad¬ 
mitted that he did a desperate thing at Gettys¬ 
burg in ordering the advance of his infantry 
over more than half a mile of open ground 
against a formidable position with a powerful 
artillery. He had done something of the same 
kind at Malvern Heights with the same disas¬ 
trous result. General Lee seems to have fought, 
not against the Union, nor for slavery; but sim¬ 
ply as a liegeman of his State. His character 
evidently was fine, and well would it have been 
both for South and North if in Reconstruction 
his voice could have been heard. 

c Butler and the Women of New Orleans 

The name of General Benjamin Butler, whose 
guest I was at the camp, had been execrated 
because he was supposed, as Commandant of 
New Orleans, to have put forth a proclamation 
threatening to give up the women of that city 
to the license of his soldiery. The charge was 
unfounded. Butler was commanding the Fed¬ 
eral garrison of a great city with a population 
noted for violence, turbulence, and fanatical 
devotion to the cause of slavery. The women, 
whose passions, as usual, were the fiercest, in¬ 
sulted his men on the streets, and there was con¬ 
stant danger of an affray which would have led 
to bloodshed. To avert this, Butler threatened 
the women, if their insults were repeated, with 
being sent to the lock-up house like common 
women' of the town. His proclamation was 
coarse, as anything of his was likely to be; but it 
did not bear, nor would any unprejudiced reader 
have taken it to bear, the odious sense ascribed 
to it. Butler was a curious personage. He was 
exceedingly ugly and squinted horribly; but 
his face and figure were an incarnation of rude 
force, and reminded you of a steam ram. Un¬ 
scrupulous he was in the highest degree. But 
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I believe his ruling passion was notoriety rather 
than gain. Those who were put on his track at 
New Orleans found, as I was told at the time, 
no trace of his stealing for himself, though he 
had winked at the doings of subordinates. He 
was evidently a loving husband to his amiable 
wife and a loving father to his beautiful daugh¬ 
ter. He was evidently popular with his aides 
and with his men. He wanted to be President. 
This was his motive in his attack on Andrew 
jackson and in his advocacy of repudiation. In 
his advocacy of repudiation he was misled, as 
the unscrupulous are apt to be, by underrating 
the general honesty of the world. 

Butler was a very sociable and amusing com¬ 
panion. He had stories to tell of himself. 
When he was commanding at New Orleans, to 
prevent an outbreak, he had issued a general 
order requiring all citizens in possession of arms 
to deliver them up at headquarters. A citizen 
was found possessing arms in contravention of 
the order, and with his arms was brought before 
the General. He pleaded that the arms were 
only family relics. “That, General, was my 
father’s sword.” 

“When did your father die, sir?” 

“In 1858.” 

“Then he must have worn the sword in hell, 
sir, for it was made in 1859.” • 

Butler a Good Lawyer 

Ben had been a first-rate criminal counsel,— 
Old Bailey counsel, as the English would say,— 
and he brought his sharp practice to bear upon 
the question as to the principle on which the 
negro should be treated by the Northern armies; 
emancipation having not yet been proclaimed, 
Ben astutely advised that the negro, as his 
labour sustained the enemy, should be treated 
as contraband of war. 

As a general Ben was not a success. Grant 
said that he was “bottled up” in the bend of the 
James River, where he was carrying on some 
engineering operations suggested by his rest¬ 
lessly inventive genius. He did me the honour 
to impart to me his plan for blowing up Fort 
Fisher, which had obstinately resisted Federal 
attack, by running ashore under it a gunboat 
loaded with powder. 1 could not help ventur¬ 
ing to suggest the general ineffectiveness of 
powder fired in the open air. But Butler 
thought he had scientific proof that the displace¬ 
ment of air would be so great that Fort Fisher 
would cease to exist. The experiment was 
afterwards made, and the breaking of two or 
three windows in the Fort was the only result. 

I had first fallen in with Butler at New York, 
whither he had been summoned, at the time of 


Lincoln’s second election, with troops to prevent 
a second rising of Irish against the draft. He 
did not land his troops, but came ashore himself 
with his staff, called the leaders of the Irish be¬ 
fore him, told them that he was glad to have the 
pleasure of meeting them, and that if any dis¬ 
turbance took place he would hold them per¬ 
sonally responsible. No disturbance took place. 
The grateful city planted Butler for an evening 
in a hall of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, while an 
endless train of citizens filed past him, each of 
them taking him by the hand. His hand must 
have been surfeited with public gratitude. 

The soldiers of the North were not only well 
but lavishly supplied. On that side the war 
exceeded all wars in its cost. It is perhaps 
fortunate for democracy that, as it is bound to 
treat every man well, it must find the luxury of 
war expensive. Confederate prisoners seemed 
in pretty good case and said that, though they 
had nothing but bread, of bread they had 
enough. How they managed to supply them¬ 
selves with ammunition, of which they were 
lavish, in their exhausted state and with their 
railroads all dilapidated, was a mystery. 

I saw but little fighting; only just enough to 
impress me with the belief that cannon-balls and 
shells in the open field were rather ineffective, 
and that the rifle aimed at you was the really 
formidable weapon. The range of artillery, 
however, has greatly increased since that time. 

The Horrible Side of War 

I saw the wounded in a field hospital; and I 
venture to say that nobody who had done the 
same would ever speak lightly of war or gloat 
over the reports of carnage. The hospital ar¬ 
rangements seemed to me to be excellent. The 
plan adopted was that of isolated pavilions to 
obviate infection: I thought of that field hos¬ 
pital when our gentlemen and ladies at Toronto 
were exulting over the slaughter of Boers in the 
South African War. 

From the camp on the Potomac I went back 
to Washington, which in 1864 was a different 
place from the bright and beautiful city now 
becoming the social capital of America. The 
Northwestern quarter with its gay mansions had 
not been built. There was scarcely a house 
of any pretensions except the White House. 
Pennsylvania Avenue looked like a string of 
shabby villages. The sidewalks were unre¬ 
paired; the roads were mud-holes. Frequent 
on the houses were the advertisements of em¬ 
balmment of the dead, thirteen thousand of 
whom lay in a provisional cemetery near the 
city, awaiting, most of them, removal to their 
own States. For my own part, 1 cannot under- 
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stand such care for the cast-off weeds of human¬ 
ity. Immediate return into the general frame 
of Nature seems to me the only agreeable idea 
connected with death. But the care taken 
for the relics of these soldiers showed that the 
army was not one of hirelings; few of the 
head-boards bore the inscription “Unknown 
Soldier.” 

At Washington I had the honour of being the 
guest of Mr. Seward and saw the diplomatist 
unbend in his social hour. He did indeed un¬ 
bend in his social hour, and there was no limit 
to the freedom of his talk. In those days, hap¬ 
pily, social confidence was still sacred, and Sew¬ 
ard might unbosom himself with the certainty 
that of his guests there was not one who would 
not deem himself degraded by repeating any¬ 
thing that was said at the social board. Seward 
was at the same time the least cautious of di¬ 
plomatists and sometimes startled the British 
Ambassador Lord Lyons, who was accustomed 
to the reticence and impassiveness of diploma¬ 
tists in the Old World. 

English and ^American Estimates 
of Lincoln 

Crossing the mud-hole between Seward’s 
house and an official building, I presented my 
card and found myself in the presence of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln. The notion formed of Lincoln in 
England had been that of a Yankee rail-splitter 
with an ungainly and grotesque figure, display¬ 
ing an unfeeling levity by the utterance of rather 
coarse jokes, from which he did not abstain even 
among the relics of the battle-field. Ungainly 
and grotesque the figure, with its gaunt height, 
its shock of unkempt hair, and its large hands 
and feet, undeniably was; but on the face, in¬ 
stead of levity, sat melancholy and care. The 
little stories, in which Lincoln dften wrapt up his 
reasonings and of which he told me one or two 
during our interview, were the indulgence of 
a Western habit and perhaps a relief of the over¬ 
strained mind; as it were, pinches of mental 
snuff. Lincoln since his death has been deified. 
He has been styled the greatest statesman of the 
age. The American mind is never sparing of 
superlatives in either extreme. He had the 
wisdom which happily belongs to a perfectly 
honest and simple character. He never was 
misled by cupidity, vanity, or selfishness of any 
kind. He had also, as the result of a naturally 


sympathetic nature, improved by campaign 
practice, a remarkable pdwer of reading public 
sentiment and keeping himself in touch with 
what he called the plain people. His addresses 
and State papers are admirable; the simplicity 
and clearness of their style bespoke the integ¬ 
rity and sincerity of their author. But, as I 
have said, Lincoln, if he saw, never showed that 
he saw the fundamental character of the situa¬ 
tion with which he had to deal. He always 
spoke and wrote as if he took Secession to be a 
rebellion, whereas it was a natural severance of 
the slave-owning South from the free North, 
social structure having, as usual, asserted its 
ascendancy over political organization. How he 
would have dealt with Reconstruction is a secret 
buried in his grave; more wisely, it may safely 
be assumed, than did Charles Sumner and the 
other fiery and revengeful politicians into whose 
hands, after his death, the question passed. His 
character, whatever his theory, would have 
guided him and the State aright. In resolving 
to despatch supplies Jo Fort Sumter, Lincoln 
may perhaps be said to have brought on war; 
and supreme statesmanship would hardly do 
that which in itself is little worth doing if tre¬ 
mendous consequences are to follow. But if 
Lincoln had any share in the failure to avert 
war, his responsibility is fully balanced by that 
of the Southern chiefs. Had Jeff Davis and his 
colleagues, scrupulously abstaining from any¬ 
thing like violence or insult, put forth a tem¬ 
perate and respectful manifesto, setting forth 
the proved impracticability of a political union 
between communities radically different in 
social structure, and appealing to the people of 
the North for acquiescence in a friendly sepa¬ 
ration, with full security for debts and as much 
of reciprocal privilege as national independence 
would permit, the Northern people would 
scarcely have called on the Government to go 
to War. 

No one could have failed to be struck by Lin¬ 
coln’s unguarded state, there being even then 
threats of assassination in the air. A desperado 
might easily have rushed past the sentinel who 
paced outside the door. When, therefore, a 
report of the assassination reached us in Eng¬ 
land, 1 felt at once that it would prove true. 
Let me with others bear witness that, in spite 
of the anti-American feeling which prevailed 
in certain classes, the news was received Jn 
England with general sorrow. 
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Y ES, Cousin Mary, now that Dorothy 
has gone, both Adelma and I have 
made a vow never to get married. 
We are going to take a flat together 
(if our parents will allow it), and 
be bachelor girls, and improve our minds, and 
write, and take our manuscripts—“stuff,” they 
call it—to the magazines. I think “stuff” 
sounds so dear and interesting, so like the real 
thing, don’t you? Dorothy met the loveliest 
man once when she was waiting in a magazine 
office; he was young, and very tanned, and had 
brown hair, and those nice twinkly brown eyes 
that are kind behind the twinkle. He gave her 
such fine advice, too, just as if he were really 
interested in her. Dorothy is so pretty, with 
her curly hair and her lovely complexion and 
her gray eyes, and she had on her gray spring 
suit (though it was September) and a perfectly 
darling straw hat with a pink wreath. Dorothy 
always has a sort of surprised look in her eyes 
that just gets every man at once—a sort of 
surprise that he’s being kind to her. And 
she actually feels that way; she was always 
saying about Mr. Jasper or Mr. Hotchkiss or 
Mr. Grant, “He was so nice to me,” as if she 
expected he'd beat her instead. 

She met the Author in the reception room 
of Trumpington’s Magazine. It was a circular 
sort of place with ground glass around it, and no 
air, and a table and two chairs and a leather- 
covered sofa. There was a man sitting on each 
chair — just ordinary men, you know, Cousin 
Mary, the kind that don’t look at you, and have 
a waiting expression, as if they were used to it. 
The Author was on one end of the sofa, reading 
a magazine, and there was no place for Dorothy 
but the other end. The minute her eyes fell on 
him she knew that he was different; he was so 
alert and noticing, yet quite secretly, as if he 
didn’t in the least expect her to see it, though, 


of course, you always do. She knew at once 
that he was an author, and that he must be a 
successful one, for he had on such extremely 
good clothes; his brown suit and his striped 
shirt and his green tie and his tan shoes and 
stockings, and the brown hat beside him on the 
floor, were all so right, and they seemed on him 
the way such clothes do seem on a man after he 
has been away for a vacation in the woods or on 
the water, wearing only old flannel shirts and 
things, and no hat — as if he were so strong and 
sinewy and alive that he had forgotten for a 
while to sit or walk as if he were tired and 
civilized. 

The men on the chairs each had a very large 
flat package, as if there were a drawing-board 
inside, but the Author had nothing. He sat 
there, pretending to read a magazine, until 
Dorothy’s silver chain-bag slipped out of her lap 
on to the floor, and'he jumped at once to pick it 
up for her; and then he said, very respectfully: 

“ 1 beg your pardon, but did you send a mes¬ 
sage to the person you wanted to see?” — as if 
he had been wondering that any one would keep 
her waiting. 

She said yes, the boy had taken her message 
when she came in, but that she really didn’t 
expect to see any one; she only wanted to know 
whether her manuscript had been accepted. 
She had written that she would call for it, as she 
didn’t want to give her address, for nobody at 
home knew that she was writing. And then he 
asked. Had they had the article long? And she 
said. Three days and a half, and that it seemed 
very long to her. 

Then he told her that it sometimes took 
weeks to decide, especially if the article was a 
very good one, for then they might keep it 
and talk it over; and Dorothy said, rather tim¬ 
idly, that it wasn’t an article at all, but just a 
little poem about spring, because spring always 
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seemed such a beautiful season. And while she 
was saying this the boy came into the room with 
an envelop and handed it to her. The poem 
was in it, and a little slip of paper saying that it 
wasn’t available. Dorothy turned as white as a 
sheet, and the next thing she knew the Author 
was talking to her in the kindest voice; and 
when she managed to say that it wasn’t only the 
disgrace, but that she felt so disappointed be¬ 
cause her father was having reverses, and she 
had set her heart on taking him some money 
that she had earned herself, the Author was 
even more encouraging. 

He told her that most of the greatest authors 
and poets had their work refused at first, and 
that all you could do was to try your best and 
keep “pegging away.” And he went on to say 
a lot more in the same strain that she didn’t 
take in at the time, because she only heard that 
tone in his voice that was so comforting. She 
couldn’t look up, for fear the tears would fall 
from her eyelashes if she did. And then the 
boy came back again and said to the Author, 
“If you want to see Mr. Hargraves, will you 
come into his room now, sir?” And he said, 
“ I n a moment,” and told Dorothy he would put 
her on the elevator, if she would allow him to. 

So they walked along the corridor together,— 
the two men were still waiting with their draw¬ 
ing-boards,—and he rang the bell for her, after 
he’d made her promise not to be discouraged. 
And he was so much a gentleman that he never 
even glanced at the name on the envelop she 
carried — though it was a fictitious one and 
wouldn’t have done him any good, lie looked 
down at her and she looked up at him as the 
elevator was going slowly down, and he disap¬ 
peared by inches until she could only see his feet 
in the shining brown ties, and then he was gone 
entirely out of sight, and for a moment she felt 
quite desolate and queer. 

Well, then there were months and months. 
Cousin Mary, I think it’s so disappointing that 
the very nicest men you meet you hardly ever 
see again — Adelma and I were talking about it 
the other day. Even if you do happen to run 
across each other at somebody’s house a year or 
two after that first meeting, and both remember 
and speak of how much you’d enjoyed your 
little talk, or dance, that other time, that is the 
end of it; it never happens again! The men of 
whom you just have flying glimpses are so much 
more out of the common, so much more like the 
man you might possibly marry some day, than 
the men you have always known, or see often — 
nice enough fellows, but not a bit thrilling! 

Well, whenever Dorothy saw any other man 
after this, she couldn’t help comparing him to 
the Author, and, though the interview had been 


so slight, it seemed to mean more to her than she 
could explain. She felt so grateful to him, and 
whenever she went to a party she used to think, 
"Maybe he will be there!” and always took 
pains to fix her hair more becomingly. She 
thought from something he said that he lived in 
the West, but if he had come on once, he might 
again. She made up romances to herself in 
which he took the greatest pains to find out who 
she was, and, of course, she always turned out to 
be the dearest friend of his dearest friend — 
which wouldn’t have been really surprising, for 
most nice people really do know of the people 
you know. And on Valentine’s Day she re¬ 
ceived an anonymous box of roses — there 
weren’t a great many, to be sure, and they 
hadn’t very long stems; but she was so pleased 
and laughing and excited over them, and ques¬ 
tioning every one. She felt perfectly positive 
that the Author had sent them — and, after all, 
it was only her married sister who was home on 
a visit. Of course, it is a let-down, when you 
think it’s some one interesting, to find it’s only 
the family; but Dorothy is really soft over her 
family! She was tremendously touched be¬ 
cause Sally had wanted to do it.' You’d think 
Dorothy might be the most unattractive and 
unpopular girl that ever lived, she’s so overcome 
at anything that’s done for her, and always 
wants to do something in return. She couldn’t 
rest until she’d taken a piece of old lace that 
she’d always treasured, and made a fichu out of 
it for Sally to take back with her. 

I don’t know any one but Dorothy who 
wouldn’t have moaned over the way things were 
that winter. Her father kept on having re¬ 
verses, and she couldn’t buy any new clothes at 
all, and they had to move out of their big house 
into a flat, and Dorothy’s mother got terribly 
nervous and run down, and one of the boys had 
the measles and the house was quarantined for a 
month just when the nicest things were going 
on. You know, Cousin Mary, how perfectly 
horrid and loathsome you feel to be quaran¬ 
tined, as if you were a leper; whenever any one 
of us had a contagious disease, the rest always 
felt like murdering her, we had to give up so 
many good times. And then Alec, the brother 
who was going to graduate from college that 
spring, got sent home instead, simply because 
he couldn’t keep from playing little jokes on the 
faculty—-of course, I know, as he said, that 
the faculty have no sense of humor, but it did 
seem rather a pity that he should have played 
the jokes just then. 

Dorothy’s eyes were red for the first time, 
that week, but she held her head very high, and 
told us how proud she was that Alec had done 
nothing dishonorable. He got some sort of a 
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position after a while, but it was one that made 
it necessary to have his breakfast at six o’clock, 
and of course Dorothy had to get up and cook it 
for him every morning. She got as thin as a 
rail, so that her cheek-bones showed, and there 
was a little droop around the corners of her 
mouth, when she was quiet, that made you long 
to kiss it away; but she was dearer and sweeter 
than ever, for that surprised look in her eyes 
when any one did anything for her seemed to 
just melt over you. If Adelma or I gave her 
anything, she would make fudge for us — with 
all she had to do! She was the cheerfulest 
thing you ever knew, and everybody at home 
seemed to bang on her, and, if she went out, just 
wait for her to come in. Adelma and I used to 
make her walk out with us in the afternoons, and 
insisted on her going to dances in her old party 
frock; and she always had more partners than 
any one. Harry Stillwell was terribly gone on 
her, of course, though she never cared for him 
and tried her best to keep him from proposing to 
her; but he would, and she had to refuse him, 
and it cut her up dreadfully. 

And then, of course, the measles happened, 
and she just dropped out of everything — had 
to be a trained nurse as well as cook and house¬ 
keeper. And all the time she was trying to 
write, too, after every one was in bed. She re¬ 
membered every word the Author had said, and 
she printed a little card with “ Peg Away” on it, 
and hung it over her desk. She had stopped 
writing poetry and was trying stories instead, 
and she worked and worked over them, trying to 
make them sound right. And she kept sending 
and sending them all the while, and calling for 
them, just as before, and always getting them 
back again. It was the one secret that she kept 
from the family; she said she could stand her 
own disappointment, but she couldn’t stand 
having her mother and father feel it for her. , 

Whenever she went to Trumpington’s Maga¬ 
zine, and sat on the sofa in the circular ground- 
glass room, it always gave her a sort of wistful 
feeling,— because she would have liked to have 
seen the Author again so much,— and yet a nice 
sort of a feeling, too, because it had happened, 
and he had been so comfortingly real in his 
green tie and his nice tan shoes and his twin¬ 
kling brown eyes; and she was as sure and 
confident as if she had known him for years 
that he would be pleased that she still “pegged 
away.” If she hoped that she might some¬ 
time meet him again there,— and, of course, 
she would hope it,— she never did. 

We had all wondered so much what kind of 
things he had written. I forgot to tell you. 
Cousin Mary, that we looked at all the pictures 
we could find of successful authors, but Doro¬ 


thy said the right one was never among them. 
Adelma and I made up fairy stories to ourselves 
about him. We imagined him fabulously rich, 
coming in a grand red automobile to rescue Doro¬ 
thy from the monster Poverty, and giving the 
family enough to live on all their days, and carry¬ 
ing Dorothy herself to the Kingdom of Joy. 

But after a while Dorothy began to get notes 
with her returned manuscripts, saying that, 
though they wouldn’t suit, the editors would 
like to see more of her work; and that kept her 
trying harder than ever. She used to read the 
stories to Adelma and me. They were always 
sad, but awfully good, of course, and, as we 
always told her, just like lots of the things you 
do read in the magazines. 

She helped her father a great deal in the even¬ 
ings, going over all sorts of accounts in big 
books, and figuring and figuring — his poor, dis¬ 
couraged brain seemed so worn out, and Doro¬ 
thy was always good at mathematics. She was 
of great assistance to him, he told us, but I think 
he just liked to have her sitting beside him, 
being interested, and petting him up as well as 
using her mind. One night she discovered that 
he had a thousand dollars coming to him that he 
didn’t know he had, and they were all so happy, 
and he looked years younger the next morning, 
and thought of ever so many schemes to get on 
his feet again, and, although they found the next 
night that it was her mistake, yet the mistake 
really seemed to have done him good — for a 
few hours, anyway. 

Of course, Dorothy couldn’t buy any new 
spring clothes, but she cleaned up the gray suit, 
though it was rather faded, and embroidered a 
white linen collar and cuffs to put on it, and 
painted over the pink roses in her old hat, and 
she looked dearer and lovelier than ever — 
though she had grown older in this dreadful win¬ 
ter, older than either Adelma or me. It seemed 
as if she had some comfort of her own that she 
didn’t tell us; we noticed, whenever we were in 
her room with her, that her eyes kept seeking 
the little “Peg Away” sign, as if she were tak¬ 
ing orders from it. We fancied — and it was 
very mysterious, but terribly exciting — that 
the thought of him meant more and more to 
her, in some strange way that she couldn’t 
have explained. 

And then — it was the first day that she went 
out in the old gray suit and the pink hat. She 
was riding on the top of a Fifth Avenue motor 
stage, and just as one came rattling along the 
other way, she caught a glimpse of a figure on 
the side toward her. There was something in 
the bend of the arm that looked familiar in some 
way — and then, like a flash, she knew! She 
had always thought of him in brown, and this 
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time he was in gray, but she caught a clear view 
of his profile. 

You know how it is when you look at a person 
very hard. He turned suddenly and looked 
straight at her, as both stages went shooting off 
very fast in opposite directions, and in an in¬ 
stant he was gone. She looked back, and the 
stage seemed to be stopping at the corner be¬ 
low, and she hoped he was trying to cofne back 
to the one where she was; but he didn’t, and 
after three blocks she had to get out to go home. 

And, though it was such a beautiful spring 
day, the wind blew up cold and raw, so that she 
found herself shivering; and when she reached 
home everything seemed to be unusually 
gloomy and depressing. The boy who had been 
recovering from the measles was having trouble 
with his eyes; and Alec had taken part of his 
salary to buy a dog, just when they needed the 
money so much — and her mother was terribly 
afraid of dogs, especially when she was having 
nervous indigestion, and a Russian boar-hound 
is too large for a flat, even if he was beautiful! 
And her father came in, saying that it was quite 
evident that there was no place in any business 
line for a man of his years — though his hair is 
hardly gray at all, and people always think he is 
Dorothy’s brother when they are out together. 
Dorothy had to keep the dog in her room all 
night, because Alec was going out, and he 
wouldn’t be quiet with any one but Dorothy. 
He was so homesick that she had to let him put 
his head on the pillow beside her,— hewas about 
seven feet high, but young,— and then she had 
to pat him every few minutes to keep him from 
howling. 

It was a dreadful night. It seemed the last 
straw to lie there in the dim light and see the 
dog’s mournful, reproachful eyes fixed on hers, 
and have to struggle to keep herself awake to 
pat him so as to stop the howl that she saw was 
coming. Well, she was so worn out the next 
morning, and everything seemed so desperate 
when she was washing up the breakfast dishes, 
that all of a sudden it struck her as funny, and 
when she thought of the dog she got to shrieking 
with laughter. She said she just had to swing 
the other way, because if she broke down and 
cried she would just go all to pieces, and then 
what good would that do anybody? And after 
she’d cleared up the rooms, and done the mar¬ 
keting, and trimmed a hat for her mother,—• 
who was going to a tea that afternoon,— and 
got the lunch, and cleared that away, she sat 
down at her table, and began to write about 
Alec and the dog; and before she knew it she 
was imagining all kinds of things in connection 
with it, so that it was true, and yet it wasn’t at 
all, and perfectly ridiculous. She laughed to 


herself all the time she was writing. She wrote 
all that afternoon; and when Adelma and I 
came in the next day, she read it to us. • It 
was quite different from anything she had ever 
written before, and not a bit like any magazine 
story we had ever read; but we couldn’t stop 
to think whether it was good or not, for we 
simply sat there and screamed with laughter, 
so that Dorothy could hardly go on reading, 
and had to stop every few minutes until we 
got quiet again. 

Isn’t it strange, Cousin Mary, how all the little 
bits of pieces of life fit together! It fairly makes 
Adelma and me shiver sometimes, when things 
that seem most unimportant and commonplace 
can turn out to be so mysterious! 

Dorothy copied the story on her typewriter 
and sent it to Trumpingion s Magazine. And 
a couple of weeks afterward, as she sat wait¬ 
ing for her "stuff,” one of the editors himself 
came out and spoke to her. He was quite 
an ordinary, tired-looking man, with sandy hair 
and a thin face, not in the least like the Author, 
and she could hardly realize at first that he was 
accepting her story, and saying nice things 
about it, and smiling as if the remembrance of it 
still pleased him. He said that they would pay 
her forty dollars for it, and Dorothy’s heart 
jumped so that she could only look at him for 
a moment, and then she thanked him in a whis¬ 
per, and asked if she might have it then. And 
he laughed and said very kindly that he thought 
she might, and he would get her a check. 

Then she thanked him again, but she was a 
little disappointed; and he asked her, just as if 
he had known her always, what was the matter 
■now? And she said that she didn’t know where 
to get the check cashed, and might she have the 
money instead? And he said that he thought 
it could be managed. So he got her four ten- 
dollar bills, and Dorothy said he was so kind, 
and he walked with her to the elevator, just as 
the Author had, only it was all different. 

So, you see, Cousin Mary, Dorothy started up 
the Avenue with the money in her pocket — it 
seemed too wonderful and good to be true; she 
was counting over all the things that could be 
done with it, and thinking how her father would 
look that night when she handed it to him. 
And here is one of the queer little pieces that fit 
into the whole thing. As she crossed over the 
street, who should she meet at the corner but 
Adelma. Adelma was just going up in West¬ 
chester for overnight, and she made Dorothy 
walk up to the Grand Central Station with her, 
and wait with her until it was time for her train; 
for, no matter how often either Adelma or I see 
Dorothy, it always seems a special sort of treat 
to meet the dear again—she always makes you 





“THE AUTHOR WAS ON ONE END OF THE SOFA, AND THERE WAS NO 
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feel as if you were so much nicer than you know 
you are. And after Adelma had left, Dorothy 
stepped up to the news-stand to buy a paper, and 
there, by the ticket-office, stood the Author! 

He was in gray, so she knew it was he she had 
seen on the Fifth Avenue stage. His bag was on 
the floor, and he was searching hurriedly in his 
pockets with both hands. He looked so hag¬ 
gard and wild that for a minute she could hardly 
believe that it was he; but it was, and just as 
tall and strong and fine as she had imagined him. 

He did not see her at all, though she was 
quite near, and it came over Dorothy suddenly 
how strange and stern life was, and how many 
people pass you every day that you might like 
to know, and cannot, and how many little hap¬ 
pinesses there are that a girl can never stretch 
out her hand for unless somebody’s hand offers 
them first. It came over her in that flash that 
she might have been as near to the Author as 
that, many times, without either of them know¬ 
ing it, and that, though she saw him now, she 
couldn’t go up to him and speak, even if she 
knew the chance might never come again. And 
then she saw him searching still more frantically 
in his pockets. It was plain to be seen that he 
had lost his money. He looked up at the clock, 
and his eyes grew wilder, and then he dashed out 
of the line and stood by one of the benches, 
bending forward to scan the faces of the people 
who came in, as if trying desperately to find 


somebody he knew, and glancing at the clock 
swiftly between-times. There was something 
so tense and strange about his whole attitude 
and expression that Dorothy felt as excited as 
he did, and, with that knowledge of her own 
money in her pocket, she went nearer to him, 
and she heard him say under his breath: 

“My God! Isn’t there any one I know?” 

Then she forgot all about being a girl, or any¬ 
thing. She faced him, and she said quite simply: 

“Perhaps you don’t reinember me, but I re¬ 
member you. Are you in trouble? Can I do 
anything to help you?” 

And he said, “ You, at last!” 

For a minute his eyes lost their wildness, and 
seemed to look her all over, her pink-flower hat, 
and her old gray suit, and everything, with a 
light on his face and in his kind, twinkling eyes, 
as if from some immense satisfaction that he 
could hardly believe. There were crowds of 
people all around.them, and yet there was no¬ 
body but just the Author and Dorothy. And 
then he grew tense again, as he said, in a tone as 
if he’d always known her: 

“ I had a telegram fifteen minutes ago. My 
mother’s ill — she’s all I have. 1 got here just 
in time, but my pocketbook’s lost or stolen. I 
haven’t a penny, and 1 don’t carry a watch; 
there’s nothing in this suit-case 1 could raise 
money on here, and there isn’t lime to send or 
go to any one and get some.” 
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He 

looked at 
the clock as 
he spoke,— it 
wanted only a min¬ 
ute to half past three, 

— and he groaned: “The 
Twentieth Century Limited 
leaves for Chicago at three- 
thirty— and I’ll have to wait, 
and lose nearly a day!” 

He seemed to forget her as he was 
speaking. 

Then Dorothy knew why she was there. 
She took out her forty dollars, those precious four 
ten-dollar bills, and thrust them into his hands. 

“Quick, quick, buy your ticket,” she cried. 
“This money’s mine— I earned it! Oh, quick, 
quick!” And again, as he looked at her, 
“Hurry!" 

Then he rushed over to the ticket-office, and 
his hand was grasping hers next, and he said in 
his turn: 

“Your address — quick!" And she told him, 
and he was out of the gates just before they 
closed, looking back at her as he ran. 


Dorothy sat down 
on one of the seats. 
She was so dizzy, and 
so glad! She found 
suddenly that her 
cheeks were all wet, 
and when she went, 
at last, the sun was 
shining so bright that 
the streets looked 
paved with gold. And 
she was so thankful 
that she had had that 
money, and that it 
was really her very 
own, to do just what 
she pleased with, so 
that she didn't need 
to tell about it, or 
give account to any 
one. 

We all noticed that 
Dorothy had more of 
that beautiful inner 
look than ever — as 
if she were living in 
a lovely country that 
other people couldn’t 
see; but neither Adel- 
ma nor I ever im¬ 
agined that our fairy 
story was actually 
coming true, and so 
soon! 

For it was less than 
two weeks after that 
Mr. J erome Percival— 
that was his name 
— came to sec Doro¬ 
thy, though he'd writ¬ 
ten, of course, before 
that. His mother was 
getting well, and the 
doctor said he had 
reached home just 
in time, and that it 
had probably saved 

her life, so you can imagine how he felt. 

And what do you think, Cousin Mary? He 
wasn’t an author at all! lie had a friend at 
T rumpingiori s who was an editor, but he had 
never written a line himself. He was a Success¬ 
ful Business Man, instead, with mines hed 
found and worked himself — “pegging away, 
he said; and he was as nice and good as he was 
successful. And the next day he brought a big 
red automobile and took all the family out, and 
he found that Dorothy’s father was just the man 
he had been looking for to manage one end of 


HE LOOKED BACK. AND THE 
OTHER STAGE SEEMED TO 
BE STOPPING " 
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the business at a delightfully large salary; and 
her father looked so young, he seemed more like 
Dorothy’s brother than ever! 

As for Mr. Percival, I don’t know how it was, 
but, delightful as he seemed,— and he was the 
kind that got nicer every moment that you 
knew him,— Adelma and I always felt just a 
little in awe of his twinkling eyes, though he was 
sweet to us, and gave us each a beautiful pearl 
necklace when we were bridesmaids at the wed¬ 
ding— which was in six weeks. It seemed a 
terribly short engagement, but he said he fell in 
love with Dorothy the first moment that he saw 
her on that sofa in the Trumpingion’s Maga{ine 
office; and in some way— 1 don’t know how, 
because, you see, Cousin Mary, neither Adelma 
nor I have been in love yet — they felt as if they 
had been knowing each other all the time they 
hadn’t, and been really engaged from the first. 
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They had a way of walking together as if they 
were stepping with matched paces to music 
which was quite plain to them, though nobody 
else could hear it, and they seemed to be always 
answering each other without speaking, as if in 
that lovely country where they were all things 
were plain to them. That surprised look in 
Dorothy’s eyes deepened into something so 
beautiful, it was no wonder he couldn’t take his 
away from them. 

And when you think that if Dorothy hadn’t 
gone for her story to Trumpington's, where she 
met him, nothing of this would have happened 
at all — But neither she nor Mr. Percival likes 
to hear Adelma and me say this. They say it 
would have had to have happened as long as 
they two were in this world together—some 
way or another, they would have come into 
their Kingdom of Joy. 



"SHE WORKED AND WORKED OVER HER STORIES 
AFTER EVERY ONE WAS IN BED" 
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ROSARIO, is not this the 
place?” 

"Not yet, senor. In a little 
while, if the saints are kind.” 
Muller rested on his paddle, 
and watched the oily gray stream as it ran 
past the dugout. 

“My own fault,” he growled to Warwick. 
"Ach, yes! There is nothing romantig about 
orgids! I have heard you say it. But there is 
heat and evil smells and jaguars and aye-ayes 
and aboriginals of a golossal stupidity. No¬ 
thing romantig! 1 belief you!” 

“You would come,” suggested the other 
young man mildly. “ I told you you wouldn’t 
get much stuff for your paper unless we 
found it; and then it wouldn’t interest your 
public.” 

“I do not belief there is anything to 
find.” 

“0 Rosario! Tell the senor again!” 

“There is nothing to tell, senores. 1 have 
seen the flowers, but I have not touched. My 
father also. The old god looks out across the 
river and the stones and the graves of devils. 
And the flowers are in his arms, so! They are 
black — black as the mud on the shoal, black as 
the night under the mangroves. They have 
been there — he has'been there—-how long? 
Quien sabe?” 

“ 1 do not for a moment belief they are black, 
they will be burble.” 

“Well, we shall soon see!” 

Warwick’s eyes snapped with excitement. 
"A black orchid,” he murmured to himself 
dreamily. “So possible! The dream of so 
many!” 

Through the fever-reek above the oily river he 
saw the high banks in flashes of color,— rose, 
coral, canary, amethyst,— where the orchids 
bloomed on the strangled trees, and the lianas 
fell to the middle like ropes of jewels. But the 
flower of his dream was black. 


“ Burble,” grunted Muller; but he swung 
again to the paddle, and the dugout surged 
heavily against the current. 

The forest reeled past like wide ribbons. 
Rosario’s muscles rippled under his drenched 
cotton. Muller set his teeth against the over¬ 
whelming lassitude of the place, and planted his 
blade deep. So, for an hour or more, through 
the choking growth, the reek and steam of life 
decaying, of living decay. 

“I do not belief,” said Muller at last, faintly. 
—“Bob, the quinine!— How many days since 
we left the Essequibo? How many days 
since we buried poor Fernando? It is —it 


"We will turn when you like,” said young 
Warwick quietly. 

They looked long into each other’s lean, fever- 
drawn faces. 

“No,” said Muller at last. "I am an ama- 
deur only. But we will find him; we will not 
turn back. But it is not romantig.” 

“I knew you wouldn’t turn back, Otto.” 

Rosario turned in his place, a little glint of 
triumph in his melancholy face. “ Look, 
senores.” 

At first they could see nothing but the 
forest, as they had seen it for days. Then, 
through the quiver of wet heat, the outline 
of other things appeared amid that terrible 
vegetation. Very little was left; but the bank of 
the river showed fitted stones. There was the 
wreckage of the causeway, which once must 
have been of royal size, down which, perhaps, 
dark, imperial processions had passed — in 
what dim ages of the world? 

“Quien sabe?” 

A little hillock rose where the larger trees 
fell away. 

“The usual truncated byramid,” murmured 
Muller, shaking his shock of fair hair discon¬ 
tentedly. “After last year in Yucatan, Bob, 
this is trifial.” 
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But they were hushed as the little dugout 
swung slowly to the landing-place; for what 
feet had trodden it last, and when? 

“ Doesn’t look much of a place to camp, Otto. 
Is that tinned beef safe?” 

But their hands shook a little, and their eyes 
looked everywhere in the gloom of the leaves. 
They had seen many such ruins of the mysteri¬ 
ous races, but few as sinister. As they landed, 
there was a slimy rush and haste in the growth, 
and the vines clung about their knees as if with 
horrible soft hands. 

Rosario slashed a path with his great knife. 

“A very evil place,” he whispered, as they 
stumbled up the stones of the king’s causeway, 
“full of ghosts of the dead whom no man re¬ 
members.” 

The two white men did not contradict him. 

“Senores, there is the god. I have fulfilled 
my bargain. Now look, and let us go.” 

They looked at what they had thought some 
great tree or stump — a shadow, a blur of ruin. 
And features began to grow out of the blur, 
features and a dreadful face. There the old god 
sat, gazing out across the river under his tall 
head-dress of ranged plumes; his shoulders were 
nothing but a mossy block of stone; between 
his grotesque, outstretched arms was a plat¬ 
form of stone some six feet long; from it a flight 
of steps descended, all heaved apart with green 
growing things. The god was nothing but im¬ 
possible arms and a face. 

“Let us hope,” said Bob Warwick, a little 
breathlessly, “that face is impossible, too.” 

“Look!” said his friend. 

Within the god’s hold, upon the stone plat¬ 
form, was a little tuft of green leaves and 
dark blossoms — three-petaled, with long, 
blackish stamens like a spider’s legs. War¬ 
wick and Muller hesitated a moment, fearing 
to look further. Then they sprang forward 
together. 

Rosario flung his long brown arms round 
Warwick; his black eyes were alight with fear. 

“It is destruction! ” he cried. “ For the love 
of heaven, senores, let us go. Take nothing 
from the god, for fear he takes all from us! He 
is the Life-taker——” 

Rosario’s soft Spanish slid into a jumble of 
gutturals, perhaps the tongue his fathers had 
spoken when they built the causeway and 
shaped the god. Warwick put him aside and 
followed Muller. 

Muller was scrambling up the broken steps 
that led, as it were, into the arms of the god. 

“It will be burble,” he grunted to himself 
obstinately, but his heart beat hard. 

The strange dark flowers floated just above 
him as he heaved himself at last from the wreck¬ 


age and stood upon the platform. He shouted 
triumphantly, and something in the forest cried 
harshly in answer. 

The carved face above him now had the curi¬ 
ous effect of gazing down upon the platform. 
What terrors of evil seemed to be in those long 
eyes and cruel lips! Muller checked himself 
in an involuntary shudder, and reached out to 
grasp the orchid. 

The platform tilted under his feet. Startled, 
he caught at the stone, but found no hold. 
There was one quick moment of fear, in which 
he heard Rosario’s cry, saw Warwick’s aston¬ 
ished face below — saw, also, the stone face 
above him with its carven sneer. Then the 
stone yielded still more, and shot him down 
into darkness, swinging back into place above 
his head. 

He came to himself, sick with fear, and cling¬ 
ing desperately with hands and feet to long, 
slime-covered roots of trees. All about was 
black darkness, except for a phosphorescent 
gleam of dead wood and decay. The air was 
dead, heavy and reeking with moisture, but not 
poisonous. He could see the old roots to which 
he clung only by their ghastly gray radiance. 
They were all dead, and formed a network 
which yielded to his very breathing. When he 
moved, his hands slipped and slid upon their 
slime. Hi could not tell how far he had fallen, 
nor what dreadful depths lay below him. 

“Bob — O Bob! Rosario!” 

They could not hear him, but call he must. 
In that place he was losing even his iron young 
nerve. How that old stone face up there in 
the sunlight must be sneering! He seemed 
to see it, patterned with fine carving, marked 
with evil older than the white races of 
men. It seemed to float in the dark, watching, 
mocking. 

“O Rosario! Rosario!” 

How many poor fellows, in the old days, had 
been shot from that stone of sacrifice? 

“Du Lieber Goitl It is as if 1 with these eyes 
saw. They would fall - down, down — into 
what? What lies hereunder? 

“The dark and the old dead! The dark and 
the old dead! O thou dear God, deliver me! 
Bob, Bob!” 

They would lie there, bound and rotting in 
the slime, until there was nothing. Nothing! 
No cry would penetrate the walls of that pit, no 
prayer soften the hearts of those who had 
carved the face of the god. Not yet was the 
Life-taker satiated. 

“ 1 go to join their company if Bob is not 
quick. The roots slip. They are like old dead 
serpents. Everything here is dead, dead! 

"Rosario! O Rosario!” 
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How long had he been clinging there? An 
hour? His hands grew cramped, and the heavy 
beating of his heart ran to the ends of his fingers 
in little shocks of pain. His strained eyes grew 
used to the dark. Where the phosphorescence 
glimmered, he saw ghostly shapes of stones 
dripping with slime. He was in a pit walled 
with well-fitted stones, which had resisted 
time and climate. What was it floored with? 
Stone, that would kill kindly and quickly? 
Or mud — the horrible, crawling mud of river 
shallows? His brain seemed to quiver and 
shrink at the thought, and wheels of whirling 
color rolled before his eyes. In the midst of 
them was the old god’s face, battered, gro¬ 
tesque, but alive with evil as old as the earth. 
Would they never come? Were they going 
to leave him there till he fell and joined the 
forgotten dead below? 

The white roots were sliding slowly, slowly 
through his desperate grip. He dared not shift 
his hold. The hot, wet darkness seemed to 
surge against his ears with the shock of hammers, 
but it was only the throbbing of veins in his 
head. Somewhere, too, there was a small, faint 
tapping, so faint that it could come from no¬ 
thing larger than a lizard. Was there life in 
that pit? No, nothing but the face of the Life- 
taker was alive. 

It seemed to float in the darkness wherever he 
looked. He shut his eyes, but it was still there. 
Wet — not the wet of that reeking pit — rolled 
down his face. He groaned, and shivered from 
head to foot. Time, reason, everything was 
effaced. Only feai* was left, fear old as the 
world — fear of the dark and the thing that 
waited in it. 

Would they never come? “ How long, O thou 
kind God, how long!” 

He sobbed with fear like a child, and the roots 
slipped in his wet hands. For a second all the 
blackness of the pit seemed to surge up to meet 
him, and he screamed, too, like a child. 

And then — why, then fear was not. For 
there was light — daylight, a glaring shaft glow¬ 
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ing suddenly on the wet stones, on the bleached 
roots; light, on his straining hands, shining 
on his desperate face. Light! And the Life- 
taker was only an ugly old idol carved long ago. 
He dared not look down; but he could look up, 
up to a square of heavenly light, and Rosario’s 
terrified head. 

“Senor, O senor!” 

“Safe, Rosario. O Bob! Be quick, my 
friendt. How much longer do you leave me 
here suspended?” 

And there was Rosario coming down on a 
long rope of flexible liana, like a monkey. 

“I will make it fast under your arms, senor. 
So — and so! Holy Virgin! it would bear the 
weight of that old stone devil himself. 1 will 
meddle no more with the cities of the old people. 
They can stay in peace, they and their dead 
and their devils. A fruit-stall in Santa Maria 
Corona- ” 

There was Rosario ascending the taut rope, 
more monkey-wise than ever. There was the 
quick jerk, the slow withdrawal of the pit and 
the dead roots and the unplumbed dark. There 
was the bright square growing larger and nearer. 
And at last there were Bob’s strong arms, and 
Rosario weeping on the steps. 

“Otto, Otto! my dear old boy! I was so 
scared I was just sick. Sure you’re all right? 
Yes, the stone swung on a sort of central pivot 
— never saw anything like it. Here, drink 
some of this. It took us ten minutes to get the 
beastly thing prized open again. How d’you 
feel?” 

“Ten minutes! Ten minutes! Du Lieber 
Gott! I was dying, my friendt, for ten hours — 
all alone with the powers of darkness.” He sat 
up weakly. “And the orgid?” 

Warwick laughed shakily. “The orchid was 
crushed to pulp, Otto,” he said, "by the up¬ 
swing of the stone. There is nothing of it left. 
And it was the only one.” 

“ It would haf been burble,” said Otto faintly. 
“But that settles it. We will go home. I do 
not like this business; it is not romantig.” 
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L ET us suppose a case. Let us suppose 
that some fifteen years ago you one 
day lost a dollar gold piece: it slipped 
through a crack beside a steam-pipe, 
let us say, and remained hidden. 
But the other day, when you were tearing up 
the floor to relay it, the gold piece came to light. 

You take it in hand. It seems as bright and 
new as ever — for gold is a very resistant material 
and does not tarnish like the baser metals. You 
reflect, perhaps, that you have lost interest on 
the money for those years; but then, viewing 
the'matter in another light, you say: 
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“However, if I had not lost it I should prob¬ 
ably have spent it; whereas now, if I have not 
had interest on it, at least I have my original 
dollar.” 

Inasmuch as you are holding the identical 
gold piece in hand, it would seem that your 
closing comment, “at least I have my original 
dollar,” is an axiomatic proposition, which, 
however banal, is at least beyond challenge. 
Yet, in point of fact, your statement is by no 
means beyond challenge. You have, indeed, 
a gold piece, unchanged in weight, size, and 
chemical composition. If you wish to have it 
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beaten into a ring or ornament, it will serve as 
well as it would have done fifteen years ago; 
but if, on the other hand, you wish to use the 
piece for thepurposeforwhichitwasdesigned,—- 
namely, as money,— then it is only in a very 
restricted sense that you can say, “this is my 
original dollar.” 

What the Gold Dollar Has Lost 
in Fifteen Years 

For, when you go with that dollar into the 
market-place and attempt to exchange it for 
commodities, you will find that its value has 
greatly altered during the time it has been in 
hiding. On the day you lost it you might, for 
example, have exchanged it for six pecks of 
wheat, or six pounds of the best beefsteak, or 
five pounds of butter, or six dozen eggs. Or you 
might have bought with it three fourths of a 
day's labor on the part of your gardener or 
caretaker, or three or four hours’ labor of a 
skilled artisan. But to-day it will bring you 
only three pecks of wheat, or four pounds of 
steak, or three pounds of butter, or three dozen 
eggs. Nor will it pay for more than half a day’s 
unskilled labor, or for about two and a half 
hours of the labor of a carpenter, a plumber, or 
a painter. These discrepancies are, to say the 
least, interesting. * 

Clearly, your dollar has changed. It is in 
some important regards a quite different thing 
from what it was when it slipped through that 
crack fifteen years ago. Even though scales and 
chemical tests show it 
to be physically un¬ 
changed, it is vastly and 
fundamentally altered 
as tested by the essential 


standard of exchange value. It is a cheaper 
and less desirable thing than it was fifteen 
years ago. It is in effect a deteriorated piece 
of currency. Measured in terms of such es¬ 
sential “staples” as wheat, meat, butter, eggs, 
and labor, it is no longer a dollar if you hold 
to our standard of 1896 ; it is the equivalent 
of only about 60 cents. 

Yet, how can this be? Is not a gold piece 
itself “as good as gold"? And does not the- 
United States Government stand back of its 
mintage stamp? 

The Government Stamp Does Not 
Insure a Coin’s Value 

To both questions, assuredly yes. But the 
Government stamp insures weight and purity 
merely, not relative value. Gold, despite its 
place at the head of all metals, and its gov¬ 
ernmental recognition the world over as the 
measureof commodities, is, after all, itself a com¬ 
modity. It is produced from the earth by dint 
of much labor and the expenditure of capital. 
And science has found a way within the last 
twenty years to increase the amount of gold that 
can be thus produced with a given expenditure 
of labor and capital. Therein lies at least one 
important element of the seeming debasement of 
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your dollar. Let 
us look at this 
aspect of the mat¬ 
ter for a moment. 

The Great Cheap¬ 
ening of Gold 
Production 

It used to be 
said that for every 
dollar’s worth of 
gold taken from 
the earth more 
than a dollar’s 
worth of labor and 
capital had been 
expended. But 
the saying is not 
true to-day, what¬ 
ever measure of 
verity it may once 
have had. The 
new scientific 
methods of gold 
production are es¬ 
sentially cheap 
methods. They are 
striking examples 
of the application 
of chemical knowledge, born in the laboratory, to 
practical affairs of commercial industry. The 
chief two new methods are known as the chlor¬ 
ination and the cyanide processes. 

Very briefly, the chlorination process, first 
introduced by Mr. Bowyer Miller in 1867, con¬ 
sists essentially of converting the gold into a 
soluble chlorid by passing chlorin gas through 
the molten alloy; then precipitating the gold 
with some compound of sulphur. In this way 
gold is separated from alloys from which for¬ 
merly it could not be economically extracted. 

The cyanide process depends upon the solu¬ 
bility of gold in solutions of cyanide of potas¬ 
sium. The gold is then precipitated from the 
solution by the use of zinc or by electrolysis, and 
subsequently fused and cast into ingots. 

The saving effected by these processes is fur¬ 
thered by the general cheapening of mechanical 
methods, due chiefly to the substitution of me¬ 
chanical power (usually electricity) for manual 
labor; to the use of high explosives in mining; 
and to “the extension of metallurgical enter¬ 
prises based on the reduction of lead or copper 
ores, in which both gold or silver are obtained 
practically as by-products.” 

Parenthetically it may be pointed out that 
all modern progress is based on just such appli¬ 
cations of theoretical scientific knowledge as 
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this. But to ex¬ 
pand that theme 
would carry us far 
afield. For our 
present purpose 
the important 
thing is that the 
new scientific 
processes have 
resulted in giving 
commercial value 
to immense quan¬ 
tities of mineral 
ores that contain 
a percentage of 
gold too small to 
have been ex¬ 
tracted profitably 
by any previously 
known methods. 

The development 
of the entire gold¬ 
mining system of 
South Africa, 
for example, had 
its inception and 
owes its contin¬ 
uance almost ex¬ 
clusively to these 
methods. 

The Flood of Gold 

In a word, millions of tons of rocky detritus 
that had absolutely no selling value twenty-five 
years ago were suddenlybrought within the pur¬ 
view of the speculator and mining operator by the 
new chlorination and cyanide processes, the latter 
of which began to be used about the year 1887. 

The results were not, of course, immediately 
apparent to the general public. It took time to 
develop the methods and to extend their appli¬ 
cation. But presently persons who concern 
themselves with such matters began to be con¬ 
fronted with startling figures. There had been 
a falling off in the supply of new gold produced 
year by year throughout the world, after the 
mines of California and Australia had been 
somewhat depleted of their richer ores, along 
about the year i860, followed by a relatively 
slow upward tendency as new mines were dis¬ 
covered and new methods (particularly the so- 
called milling process) were introduced; but, 
up to 1890, the figures of the middle of the cen¬ 
tury had not been duplicated. Now, however, 
the figures began suddenly to leap upward. 

In the year 1896 the output of new gold ex¬ 
ceeded $200,000,000 in value, as against the 
$110,000,000 worth produced in the correspond¬ 
ing year of the preceding decade. Year by year 
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the flood swelled, and in another decade it had 
again doubled, overtopping the $400,000,000 
mark in the year 1906. 

In the most recent years the output has gone 
on increasing at a like rate, each year showing 
a new “world record” figure. The total output 
for the past five years reaches the colossal vol¬ 
ume of $1,717,000,000 — more by $110,000,000 
than the total amount of gold in existence in the 
world’s coffers, the accumulated product of 
centuries, in the year 1850. 

Why the Gold Dollar Has Shrunk in Value 

brom 1896 to 1909 the total output of new 
gold amounted to a valuation of more than 
four and one half billions ($4,617,000,000); 
that is, more than half the total pro¬ 
duction of gold in the world during the 
four centuries following the discovery of 
America, and more than double the total 
accumulated supply, or so-called visible sup¬ 
ply, of the world’s gold in the year i860, 
after the rela¬ 
tively enormous 
additions that the 
Californian and 
Australian mines 
had made. 

Figures that 
deal thus jauntily 
with millions and 
billions mean any¬ 
thing or nothing 
to the average 
man, whose per¬ 
sonal experiences 
are easily gaged 
in hundreds or at 
most thousands. 

But these par¬ 
ticular statistics 
about the flood 
of gold with which 
the world is being .«—- — 

inundated are ex- j. 

ceedingly perti¬ 
nent in thepresent 
situation, because 
they offer a direct 
and tangible ex¬ 
planation of the 
puzzling fact with 
which we started , 

— thefact, name¬ 
ly, that your lost- 
and-found gold 
dollar has dimin¬ 
ished so mark- 
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edly in value since you inadvertently stored 
it away fifteen years ago. 

<H 1Dollar To-day Buys Only Two Thirds 
as Much as in 1896 

At the time that you lost your dollar (in 1895) 
there was available in the world enough gold 
to make about four billion similar pieces of coin. 
Now, when the coin is restored to you, instead 
of having four billion it has eight billion fellows 
— or would have, were all the world’s available 
gold to be minted. Meantime, there has, 
of course, occurred nothing like a doubling of 
the world’s population and output of staple 
commodities. And that is equivalent to say¬ 
ing that gold has become disproportionately 
abundant. Wherefore, like any other com¬ 
modity that becomes unduly abundant, it has 
cheapened in value — has lost something 
of its “preciousness”—in that a given 
weight of it is worth less than the same weight 
was worth when the metal was scarcer. 

But, of course, 
this statement of 
the case exactly 
reverses our usual 
way of looking 
at the subject. 
Since the gold 
dollar is our stan¬ 
dard unit of 
value, by which 
all other com¬ 
modities and 
most desirable 
services are meas¬ 
ured, we cannot, 
without doing 
violence to our 
established habits 
of thought, speak 
of the gold dollar 
as changing. We 
find it more nat¬ 
ural, instead of 
saying that gold 
has cheapened,to 
say that other 
commodities in 
general have risen 
in price. But the 
two statements 
are substantially 
identical. 

When there is 
a shortage of 
wool, and it be¬ 
comes difficult to 
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secure cloth, it is all one in effect whether 
we say that cloth hitherto sold at $2 a yard 
shall now cost $3, or that the price per yard 
shall remain unchanged, but that the yard¬ 
stick shall hereafter be only two feet long. In 
either case, you now pay $3 instead of $2 for 
three feet of cloth. 

It is more convenient, however, to change the 
price than to change the yard-stick. So it is with 
the monetary standard. A “dollar” must re 
main a dollar (representing 23.22 grains of gold): 
but, in effect, the dollar of to-day as compared 
with that of 1896 is a two-foot yard-stick. 
What it will buy of cloth or food or other com¬ 
modities is, of course, as words are commonly 
used, a “dollar’s worth”; but it is only two 
thirds of the dollar’s worth of 1896. 

By 1950 the Dollar May Be on a Par 
With a Silver Qjiarter 

However, such as your dollar is, you have it 
in hand. What will you now do with it? 

Let us suppose that you decide to put it in 
the savings bank at once. That, assuredly, will 
be better than letting it slip out of sight as it 
did before. Yet, even in the bank, the future of 
your dollar is not as secure as you might suppose. 
You will receive interest on it, to be sure, and 
so it must increase in nominal value. Yet there 
is every probability, as far as can be judged 
from the present trend of economic events, that 
one year from now your dollar, even with three 
and one half or four cents added for interest, will 
not have the purchasing power that the dollar 
itself has to-day. 1 n other words, it is probable 
that the bank will return you, after having the 
use of your dollar for a year, less than you 
gave it. 

And, if the prophecies of the most conserva¬ 
tive economists should be verified, what is 
threatened as to the depreciation of your dollar 
in the coming year will become increasingly and 
more signally true with the lapse of other years. 
Five or ten years from now, should the gold in¬ 
crease continue and no adequate remedy be ap¬ 
plied, your dollar (already worth only 60 cents, 
as compared with its value when you originally 
received it) may be worth only about 40 cents. 
By 1950, it has been predicted, the gold dollar 
may be as easy to get as the silver quarter is 
to-day, and of no greater exchange value than 
the quarter. Of course, the quarter itself will 
have depreciated in like ratio, being reduced to 
about 6 cents in value. 

Nor would matters be improved if, for exam¬ 
ple, you should decide, instead of placing your 
dollar in the savings bank, to put it with other 
dollars and buy the stablest of securities, such 


as Government bonds; for these bonds are 
redeemable in gold or its equivalent, and, 
according to the predictions just cited, the gold 
you will receive for them when they fall due 
may be worth only a fraction of what you pay 
for them to-day. 

Here, then, you have a very tangible and very 
startling situation. We see a gold dollar— the 
very sign and symbol of stable value, as we 
have been taught —■ positively dwindling before 
our eyes. Whether we store it in a stocking, or 
put it out at interest, or exchange it for the best 
securities, it seems likely to fade away, leaving 
us poorer year by year. It would almost seem 
as. if the only way to minimize our inevitable 
loss would be to spend the dollar at once. Now 
it will buy at least 60 cents’ worth of produce, 
whereas if we wait we may be able to get only 
a quarter’s worth—-or, for aught we can tell, 
only a dime’s worth — of anything for it. That 
would seem a poor return for one’s thrift. 

Higher Prices Mean Larger Incomes 

But, before we decide on any radical or pessi¬ 
mistic procedure, let us look at the matter from 
another aspect. We have spoken all along as if 
your chief concern were to purchase something 
(now or in the future) with that dollar. We 
have ignored the fact that you are not solely 
concerned with purchasing, but that, on the 
contrary, you are a seller as well as a buyer. 
You have labor, or commodities, or professional 
skill, or expert knowledge, as the case may be, 
to dispose of. 

As a purchaser you will be irritated — per¬ 
haps out-and-out angered — when you find 
that your gold piece is so little thought of that 
it will buy only three pecks of wheat, or four 
pounds of steak, or three pounds of butter, or 
three dozen eggs. But if, on the other hand, 
you chance to be a producer of wheat and meat 
and butter and eggs, you will view the matter 
more complacently, so far, at least, as these 
commodities are concerned. And, extending the 
application, whatever the thing you have to sell, 
be it commodity or skill or knowledge, you will 
probably not be displeased to reflect that it now 
represents the equivalent of more money than 
it did a few years ago. In other words, the high 
prices that seem so annoying when you wish to 
buy something from your neighbor are far from 
annoying when applied to the thing you have 
to sell. You dislike exceedingly to pay 25 cents 
a pound for meat; but you are not displeased at 
being expected to charge $3, let us say, as your 
professional fee for a service to the butcher that 
you formerly rendered for $2. It certainly does 
make a difference whose ox is gored! 
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c Does the Increase in Incomes Keep 
Pace with the Increase 
in Prices ? 

Putting personal predilections aside, how¬ 
ever, this illustration suggests that there are 
two sides to the high-price question. It sug¬ 
gests, further, if we follow up the line of thought, 
that the two sides of the ledger may quite pos¬ 
sibly balance each other in any given case; that 
is to say, the amount of increase in the expendi¬ 
ture that you find necessary to secure the com¬ 
modities and privileges that go to make possible 
the scale of living to which you have been accus¬ 
tomed may be just balanced by the increased 
amount of your income due to the enhanced 
price of the things (commodities or services) 
that you have to sell. By working exactly as 
hard as you did before, you secure an income 
just adequate to cover the increased outlay to 
which the high prices subject you. 

In that case, notwithstanding the general 
rise in prices, your cost of living, properly 
interpreted, has not increased. It obviously 
makes no great difference to you, in the net 
result, whether it costs you $10 a day to live, 
while the income you can comfortably secure 
is $10 a day, or $15 a day to live, while the 


income you can secure with like effort is $15 
a day. 

Making the application general, it is clear that 
a universal rise in prices, provided it affects 
quite uniformly all commodities and negotiable 
services, need have no essential influence upon 
the cost of living. A yard-stick two feet long 
would answer just as well as one of three feet, 
provided it were universally used for what one 
sells as well as for what one buys. 

Your 60-cent dollar, or, for that matter, the 
supposititious 25-cent dollar, is just as good as 
a 200-cent dollar, provided it applies all along 
the line of your debits and credits. 

When Eight Cents a Day Was 
a Good Wage 

There was a time when a workman in Eng¬ 
land received 8 cents a day as an ordinary wage, 
when skilled artisans commanded 12 cents a 
day, and when women worked in the field, at 
such tasks as reaping straw, hoeing, planting 
beans, and washing sheep, for 2 cents a day; 
and a wise student of the subject has expressed 
the opinion that the British workman of that 
day was better off than he has ever been 
since then. 
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That sounds paradoxical; but the explana¬ 
tion is this: The workman who sold his servicies 
for 8 cents a day could buy good beef or mutton 
for 1^ cents a pound; wheat cost him, on the 
average, only 18 cents a bushel. He could get 
board for from 12 to 16 cents a week. The pay 
he would receive for fifteen weeks’ services 
would suffice to purchase a supply of suitable 
food-stuffs, according to the standard of his 
time (consisting of wheat, malt, and oatmeal), 
to maintain his family for an entire year. 

Under these circumstances, 8 cents a day — 
increased to 12 cents in harvest time — was a 
fair wage, and “times were good” for the 
average workman. 

It is obvious, then, that the term “cost of 
living” involves both debit and credit factors. 
Prices that seem high may be relatively low, 
and vice versa. The question arises as to what 
sets the standard. The answer is that the 
standard shifts with each successive generation, 
whenever anything occurs to disturb the relation 
between the production and consumption of com¬ 
modities. The time ust referred to,when 8 cents 
a day constituted a good wage for labor, while 
wheat was 18 cents a bushel, was more than four 
centuries ago. When the standard of living was 
adjusted to this scale, America had not been 
discovered; Europe was but sparsely popu¬ 
lated; the necessaries of life were few and sim¬ 
ple, and the luxuries were such as would seem 
parsimonious to our pampered generation. 
Gold and silver, then as now, were the precious 
metals, silver being, however, much more gener¬ 
ally used; but the world's supply of both was 
but a handful, and there seemed no prospect of 
adding to it greatly, as all the known sources 
were depleted or exhausted. 

Then America was discovered, and the rela¬ 
tion between gold and silver on the one hand, 
and labor and commodities on the other, was 
fundamentally maladjusted, for from Mexico 
and Peru new volumes of the precious metals 
poured into Europe. 

The Price of Wheat Stationary for 
Three Centuries 

The story of the rise of prices that resulted is 
well worth recalling in epitome, because of the 
application we may make to the changing con¬ 
ditions of to-day. History may be depended 
upon to repeat itself in a good many ways, and 
we of to-day might learn sundry lessons from 
the past — if we would. 

Let it be understood, in the first instance, that 
the prices of those great staple standards of 
value, labor and wheat, had not changed ma¬ 
terially (if we overlook the inevitable fluctu¬ 


ations due to good and bad seasons and the 
results of the famous plague of 1349) for the 
preceding three hundred years — that is to say, 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. The English farmer followed a per¬ 
fectly fixed routine calculated to keep up the 
average fertility of the soil, though at the ex¬ 
pense of one fallow year for two fertile ones; 
and no new method of labor, no new labor- 
saving implement, had been devised to alter the 
productive capacity of human effort. 

Note, then, that under these conditions, and 
with a fixed quantity of gold and silver, the 
equivalent in money of a bushel of wheat in 
England in the year 1500 was, as it had been 
for three centuries, about 18 cents. Now gold 
and silver flow in and prices begin to rise. In 
1533 the price of wheat is 23 cents a bushel; 
before the close of the century it is 38 cents a 
bushel •—- an increase of more than 300 per 
cent. There was an intermediate period, about 
1560, when the price of wheat in England rose 
to 74 cents a bushel, but this was because of 
the debasement of the coinage by Henry VIII. 
and his successor Edward VI. 

A Sixteenth-Century Experiment in 
Debasement of the Coinage 

The story of this debasement of the coinage 
demands a parenthetical paragraph, because, 
in cheapening the value of silver that was being 
produced by the influx of metal from the New 
World, it produced exactly the same result that 
is being brought about to-day by the increase of 
gold due to the new methods of production. It 
was in 1543 that Henry VIII., or his advisers, 
decided to increase the amount of alloy in the 
silver penny, which was the standard of value. 
Up to that time there had been 18 penny¬ 
worth of alloy in 12 ounces of metal, the pound 
being coined into 45 shillings. But in successive 
mintages Henry and his successor increased the 
amount of alloy to 2 ounces, 6 ounces, 8 ounces, 
and ultimately 9 ounces in 12, further debasing 
the value of the coin by minting 72 instead of 
45 shillings to the pound. 

Here was a coin decreased in value by having 
its content of precious metal reduced to an 
absurd minimum; and the result was precisely 
what it must always be under such circum¬ 
stances, namely, the proper adjudication of the 
value of that coin in the commercial world,which 
found its practical expression in an enormous 
and rapid rise in prices. 11 required only sixteen 
years for the rulers of England to discover the 
futility of such a process, and in 1560 Queen Eliz¬ 
abeth ordered the old coins called in and melted, 
to be recast into coins of standard fineness. 
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But it is particularly interesting to note not 
only the enormous immediate influence but the 
lasting effect of this sudden lowering of the value 
of the coin of the realm. Thorold Rogers did 
not hesitate to declare that the maladjustment 
of prices caused by the debasement of the coin¬ 
age of England for this brief period had a dis¬ 
turbing influence on economic conditions that 
could be clearly traced in the nineteenth century, 
more than two hundred years afterward. 

How a Twelve-Cent ‘Dollar Skied Prices 

Re that as it may, the immediate influence 
of the cheapening of the coin by short weight, 
added to the cheapening of the pure metal itself 
through an influx of new supplies from America, 
resulted in sending prices skyward, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, at a rate that 
we of to-day have not even approached. Im¬ 
agine the feelings of a middle-aged man who, 
recalling the prices of his youth, thought 18 
cents a bushel the standard and proper price for 
wheat, and who now found himself obliged to 
pay four times that sum. Of course, the prices 
of other staple commodities were proportionate. 
That was high prices with a vengeance — the 
25-cent dollar become a reality. 

Yet, this was only the beginning of a move¬ 
ment that seemed likely to go on indefinitely. 


Prices did, indeed, fall after the coinage was 
restored to normal value by Elizabeth, but only 
temporarily, and by no means to their former 
level. The silver and gold continued to come 
in, and, generation after generation, the average 
prices went up. 

Early in the seventeenth century (1610) wheat 
was $1.26 a bushel; by the middle of the century 
it was $1.60 a bushel; in the course of two nor¬ 
mal lifetimes, that is to say, the price of this 
"staple” commodity had increased more than 
eightfold. 

Not mere y a 25-cent, but a 12-cent dollar! 

Labor Has Not ^Advanced in Price 
^Along with Other Commodities 

And now for the all-important question: 
What of labor during the time of this extraor¬ 
dinary inflation of prices? With commodities 
going up to four, six, eight times their former 
price, had the earning power of labor advanced 
in something like the same proportion? 

By no manner of means. Advance there was, 
to be sure, but it was far from keeping pace 
with the vaulting flight of commodities. 

In 1533, when wheat had gone up to 23 cents 
a bushel, labor had scarcely advanced from the 
8-cent level. In 1564, with wheat at 74 cents, 
labor moved up to 14^ cents. In 1610, with 
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wheat at $1.26, labor had reached the munifi¬ 
cent figure of 15 cents. In 1661, with wheat at 
$1.60, labor had gone up to 28 cents. That is 
to say, while commodities advanced eightfold 
in price, labor advanced three-and-a-half-fold. 

The man who received 28 cents a day for his 
work might be supposed to be well off compared 
with his ancestor who did the work for 8 cents; 
but in point of fact he would be unable, with the 
proceeds of an entire year’s work, to purchase 
the quantity of commodities that his 8-cent-a- 
day forebear could secure with the proceeds of 
fifteen weeks’ labor. 

To carry the illustration one step further, we 
may note that by the year 1800 the price of 
wheat had risen to $3 a bushel, while labor had 
advanced to 34 cents a day. The laborer of this 
time, then, was required to work aweekandahalf 
(nine days) to secure a bushel of wheat, whereas 
a day and a half in harvest time, or two and one 
fourth days at other seasons, had sufficed to 
gain a like measure for the laborer of the year 
1500. The contrast is further heightened if we 
recall that, contrary to what might be supposed, 
the worker of the earlier period had the shorter 
day. The medieval work-day was scheduled, 
quite after the modern fashion, at eight hours. 

How Rising Prices Affect the Salaried 
Class 

Thus, whether we consider the sudden fluc¬ 
tuation due to a rapid general rise of prices,or 
the permanent effects of successive advances 
covering long periods, we find analogous results. 
Wages, including all manner of fixed salaries, 
are the last thing to be affected, and their rise 
is slower than that of commodities in general, 
and proportionately less in the end. 

This has been explained as due to the fact 
that labor is always more or less a drug on the 
market. But the explanation does not suffice; 
for it is true also that in a time of falling prices 
wages are the last thing to be lowered. In 
other words, wages possess a certain stability or 
inertia in excess of that of commodities in gen¬ 
eral; the reason being, probably, that the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of unskilled labor does not 
change greatly from generation to generation, 
and, secondly, that this productive capacity 
(say of one man in one day) is and always has 
been a unit of measurement — comparable, in 
a way, to the pound weight, the foot length, 
and the pint measure, which standards we are 
averse to changing. 

Be the explanation what it may, however, the 
fact holds, and the effects of this economic 
principle are of the utmost practical import¬ 
ance. For it chances, under existing conditions 


of society, that the great majority of men are 
wage-earners — day laborers, carpenters, ma¬ 
sons, plumbers, railway or factory employees, 
clerks, bookkeepers, bank cashiers, bank presi¬ 
dents, teachers, college professors, clergymen,etc. 
Moreover, in the economist’s interpretation of 
terms, the capitalist who conducts his own busi¬ 
ness is a wage-earner also to the extent of his 
profit in his manufacturing or other enterprise. 

It follows, then, that for the major part of the 
population, which thus constitutes the great 
wage-earning class, times of rising prices must 
be times of greater or less hardship. The day 
laborer of to-day who gets, let us say, $2 for his 
day’s work, is not as well off as he was a dozen 
years ago when he got $1.50; the carpenter who 
gets $3.20 is less opulent than he was when he 
got $2.50; the college professor whose salary is 
now $3,000 is less well-to-do than he was when 
he received $2,500. 

We noted, a while back, that, if all prices 
were to rise uniformly, such rise need have no 
necessary effect on the cost of living. But we 
now see that this condition is never met. Prices 
do not rise uniformly. Therefore the distinc¬ 
tion — on which the economists insist so ur¬ 
gently — between high prices, due to an over¬ 
supply of gold, and high cost, is in practical life, 
for the most part, a distinction without a dif¬ 
ference, whatever its validity as a matter of 
academic definition. For the average man, a 
time of increasing prices is also, of necessity, 
a time of increasing cost of living. 

Rising Prices Always a Cause of Social 
Unrest 

Wherefore, it comes about, as an inevitable 
corollary, that a time of rapidly rising prices is 
a time of wide-spread social unrest, of discon¬ 
tent, of the growth of class agitation and com¬ 
munal discord. And these things, as every one 
knows, are likely, if unchecked, ultimately to 
manifest themselves in political upheavals,over¬ 
turning the established order of society. 

For example, the English Revolution of 1642 
came at the culmination of a period of rising 
prices in which, as pointed out by Thorold 
Rogers, wheat had risen 209 per cent over the 
already high prices of Elizabeth’s time; and 
meat had risen 184 per cent; while labor had 
risen but 32 per cent — the labor of women 
only 15 per cent. 

Again, the tremendous social upheaval at the 
close of the eighteenth century, which had its 
focal exposition in the French Revolution, 
marked a period when in a quarter of a century 
prices advanced threefold,with nothing like a cor¬ 
responding increase in the wages paid to labor. 
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It is not human nature to rest content when, 
day by day and year by year, a maximum effort 
on the part of the average man results in a less 
and less adequate provision for his family. We 
are to-day in the midst of a period in which the 
first mutterings of discontent thus engendered 
are being heard on every side. The 6o-cent 
dollar arouses surprise, eager questioning, often 
angry expostulation. Witness, for example, 
the outcry against trusts, railways, packing¬ 
houses, corporate interests in general. 

Rut it is no pessimistic forecast — it is 
scarcely more than the iteration of a truism — 
to suggest that if conditions are allowed to go 
on unchecked until 
we have, let us say, 
the 30-cent or the 
20-cent dollar, 
public discontent 
will by no means 
stop with such 
half-way meas¬ 
ures. Discontent 
will swell perilous¬ 
ly near to out-and- 
out rebellion; un¬ 
rest will verge 
closely upon the 
bounds of anarchy. 

What Is the 
Remedy? 

Let me hasten 
to add that per¬ 
sonally 1 have no 
expectation or 
fear that matters 
will come to such 
a catastrophic de¬ 
nouement as this. 

There are too 
many avenues of 
escape. Yet it can scarcely be doubted that 
the rise in prices will go far enough to work 
great and widespread hardship, and it would 
be a foolish optimism that could deny that the 
situation has its serious aspects. Assuredly 
it merits such attention as the students of social 
and political economy can give it. 

Nor have the economists been backward in 
suggesting remedies. Numerous expedients 
calculated to dam back the golden flood or to 
direct it into other channels have been sug¬ 
gested. For example, it has been pointed out 
that a tax on the production of gold, comparable 
to the revenue tax upon liquors and tobacco, 
would necessarily put many mining plants out 
of commission, since the lower-grade ores do 


not provide a sufficient profit to pay such a tax. 
Again, it is suggested that the withdrawal of 
paper money, except gold certificates, would 
vastly increase the amount of gold in actual cir¬ 
culation, and hence relieve the surplusage; and 
that the same effect would be produced if the 
banks were obliged to “carry a reserve of, say, 
35 or 40 per cent instead of 25 per cent.” 

A far more comprehensive plan, but one cor¬ 
respondingly difficult to put in practice, sug¬ 
gests the abandonment of gold as the measure 
of value and the substitution of a multiple 
standard — for example, the average cost of 
one hundred standard articles of commerce. 

A good deal 
might be said in 
favor of each of 
these suggested 
remedies. But, 
unfortunately, it is 
equally easy to 
point out objec¬ 
tions to them. 

In the first place, 
it is exceedingly 
difficult to get leg¬ 
islatures to act 
with any fair 
measure of acumen 
in matters pertain¬ 
ing to the cur¬ 
rency. In the case 
of at least two of 
these suggested 
measures the mat¬ 
ter is complicated 
by the fact that in¬ 
ternational agree¬ 
ment among the 
chief commercial 
nations would be 
absolutely essen¬ 
tial to the success 
of the measure. It is hardly a supposable case, 
in the existing state of international relations, 
that any such uniformity of action could be 
expected on the part of even a majority of 
the chief nations of the world. 

But, again, any laws involving changes of such 
comprehensive character are sure to lead to 
profound economic complications. No one can 
possibly predict their results even in broad 
general terms. A suggestive lesson may be 
gained from the experience of England in a 
time when her financiers were called upon to 
meet a similar maladjustment of prices due to 
the famous plague of the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century, already referred to. 

A so-called "Statute of Laborers” was passed. 



‘•PRICES WILL BE PERMANENTLY HIGHER 
THAN EVER” 
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which absolutely prohibited any craftsman 
from charging a higher price for his services 
than the price that had been customary in 
1348, the year before the plague. But, despite 
the stringent measures calculated to enforce this 
law, the measure proved inoperative. Simi¬ 
larly, the Poor Laws enacted to tide the people 
over other financial crises accomplished every¬ 
thing except what was expected of them; and 
the laws making it felonious to establish or 
associate in labor unions, though kept long on 
the statute-books, bred sedition rather than 
harmony, and in the end probably expedited 
rather than retarded the coalitions they were 
designed to make impossible. 

But, whether or not man-made laws attempt 
to interfere with the influx of gold, there are 
natural laws in operation that must presently 
work to the same end. There must be, of course, 
a limit to the cheapness of the production of 
gold, even by the new scientific methods. And, 
as the product itself becomes less and less val¬ 
uable, a time will come presently when it will 
no longer be profitable to work ores of the lower 
grades. Gold, by its very abundance, will itself 
dam back the stream of new gold. 

In any event, then, we may confidently look 
forward to a time when, so far as the gold supply 
is concerned, affairs will have reached an equi¬ 
librium,— a new balance of values being estab¬ 
lished,— and when rising prices due to this cause 
will for the time being cease to menace society. 
The new scale of prices will be permanently 
higher than ever before,— century after century 
it has risen in the past,— but this will not in itself 
so greatly matter, once the new balance is struck. 

The Supply of Commodities the Real Issue 

But, even should this come to pass far sooner 
than now seems likely, we should still remain 
far enough from an economic millennium. 
Times were not good for all of us, in 1896, 
merely because prices were relatively low. A 
dollar then had great purchasing power; but 
it was not always easy to obtain the dollar. 

Nor is it by any means certain that the aver¬ 
age man would to-day find the cost of living 
a problem easy of solution were the output of 
gold suddenly to be minimized. The changing 
conditions of our time affect the production 
and distribution of a host of commodities other 
than gold, and in so doing tend to increase or de¬ 
crease, as the case may be, the exchange values 
of these commodities, quite irrespective of the 
monetary standard by which they are measured. 

Even if we admit, with most professional 
economists, that the influx of gold offers an 
adequate explanation of the general advance in 


prices, even though we deny, as some econo¬ 
mists emphatically do, that there is or can be 
any other cause of so general a rise, it would still 
remain open to us to maintain that there are 
numerous other causes influencing the cost of 
living in the most consequential way. Indeed, 
to deny this would be in effect to deny that the 
well known principles of supply and demand 
apply to any commodity other than gold; 
whereas every one admits, in theory at least, 
that they apply to all commodities that have 
exchange value. If I have thus far dealt with 
the flood of gold as if it were the sole cause of 
the observed maladjustment of prices, I have 
done so because I wished to make clear the 
great importance of this element of the prob¬ 
lem, and because I felt that the question had 
best be presented one side at a time. 

But now I would urge that, in order to get 
anything like a comprehensive view of this all- 
important subject of the increasing cost of liv¬ 
ing, we must consider the general commodiry 
side of the account. More than that, I shall 
suggest that by far the most important part of 
the question, in particular with regard to the 
remedial measures concerned, will be found to 
attach, not to the gold supply, but to the supply 
of marketable commodities against which the 
gold supply is balanced. 

Stated in concrete terms, this means that we 
must consider questions pertaining to (1) the 
production of commodities on the farm and 
elsewhere, and their elaboration in the factory; 
(2) the distribution of these commodities 
through transportation companies and middle¬ 
men; and (3) the numbers, distribution, tastes, 
economies, and extravagances of the con¬ 
sumers. Moreover, the subject has a highly 
important reverse side, so to say, that must not 
be overlooked. Cost of living, in a civilized 
community, does not depend solely upon what 
we get and pay for, but upon many things that 
we pay for and do not get. No individual buys 
a war-ship, or a cannon, or a prison, or an alms¬ 
house, or an insane asylum; yet we all help to 
pay for these highly expensive institutions. 
A good many of us do not patronize saloons; but 
no one of us escapes a certain share of toll 
imposed by the incubus of alcohol. 

All these things enter into the cost of living, 
whether or not they have causal relation to a 
general rise of prices. They are factors of the 
most potent character, and must be taken into 
account in anything that purports to be a com¬ 
prehensive discussion of the subject. An at¬ 
tempt to present some of these essentials, in 
particular as they may appeal to the average 
citizen rather than to the theorist, will be made 
in a succeeding paper. 
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T HE history of one of the most thrill¬ 
ing periods in the national life of 
the United States is to-day repeat¬ 
ing itself. It is the purpose of this 
article to show that the causes of the 
political and industrial crises which we are 
passing through to-day are the same as the 
causes of the most momentous episode of our 
history, the Civil War. The proposition upon 
which an analogy will be drawn is that the Civil 
War was not, primarily, a struggle to abolish 
human slavery in the United States, but an 
effort to drive the special interests dependent 
upon slave power and cotton power out of poli¬ 
tics. It remains for the reader to judge whether 
or not the analogy is sound. 

i. THE INSURGENT MOVEMENT OF 
THE FIFTIES 

Theconflict between thepeopleand thespecial 
interests in America has been fought since the 
earliest times on the question of slavery — 
physical, industrial, or political. On the one side 
there has always been the ancient and feudal 
idea of the sacredness of property, and on the 
other the insurgent spirit of revolt against out¬ 
worn institutions. 

The first regular company chartered for the 
purpose of catching and selling African negroes 
was organized in England in 1631. It failed, 
and was succeeded by the Company of Royal 
Adventurers in Africa, chartered by Charles II. 


in 1662, which included among its shareholders 
the Queen Dowager and the Duke of York, the 
mother and the brother of the King. This 
company also failed, and was followed by the 
Royal African Company, organized in 1713, 
with a contract to supply 4,800 slaves a year for 
thirty years to the Spanish colonies. But the 
King of Spain and the King of England were 
each privileged to receive twenty-five per cent 
of the profits, and, although the company was 
subsidized by Parliament, and from 1729 to 
1750 received from the pockets of the English 
people 90,000 pounds sterling, it did not survive 
royal graft, and its place was taken by other 
companies. 

Far back in colonial days the American 
colonies petitioned George II. to remove the re¬ 
proach of slavery from the soil of the New 
World. But England was still dominated by 
the feudal tradition. Throughout the ages the 
good of her people had been subordinated to the 
good of the special interests headed by the King. 
The divine right of kings and the divine right of 
property were still considered the indispensable 
pillars of society. Noble beneficiaries of royal 
land grants in the colonies depended upon slave 
labor to render profitable their manorial estates; 
and the protest of the humble colonists against 
an institution maintained and protected by the 
capitalist class for personal profit was indig¬ 
nantly scouted. 

In those days the experiment of government 
by the people had not been attempted in the 
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New World, and there was as yet no oppor¬ 
tunity for slavery to undermine government by 
the people by building up a system of representa¬ 
tion based upon special privilege. Slavery was 
then, as now, an iniquitous and degrading insti¬ 
tution. The wrong to the black in enslaving 
him was as great in colonial times as it was later, 
when the Civil War began. But the great politi¬ 
cal influence of the slave-owners of the South 
and the cotton-spinners of New England had 
not yet been developed. To the King and Par¬ 
liament slavery seemed an economic necessity 
and the African negro a being especially de¬ 
signed by the Almighty to serve the white man 
in eternal bondage. At that time slavery inter¬ 
fered with no one but the slave, and as long as 
this was so, slavery never became a fighting issue 
on American soil. Thus feudalism triumphed, 
and slavery became an accepted and respectable 
institution, although utterly at variance with the 
spirit of freedom of the New World. But when, 
a century later, slavery had developed “slave 
power” and “cotton power,” and when the 
representatives of the cotton-growing Slave 
States of the South and the cotton-manufac¬ 
turing districts of the North had acquired such 
political strength in Congress as to menace 
the right of the majority to rule, then, and 
then only, did slavery become an overwhelming 
national issue. 

The “Three-Fifths” Clause Created the 
Slave Power 

The framers of the Constitution of the United 
States were mere men. They proved their 
human frailty by including in the Constitution’s 
First Article a clause which provided that each 
State should be entitled to representation in 
Congress in accordance with the number of its 
inhabitants, and that not only freemen should 
be counted, but that every slave should be con¬ 
sidered the equivalent of three fifths of a white 
man. Thus property in slaves gave increased 
representation in the Congress of the United 
States. The result was that just before the 
Civil War the Slave States were represented by 
thirty more men than they would have had if 
they had possessed no slaves. This represen¬ 
tation, based on property in slaves, was the ori¬ 
gin,of slave power; slave power gave the special 
interests political domination; and this political 
domination aroused a protest which resulted in 
a long and terrible war. Thus the Civil War was 
fought, not primarily upon the moral issue in¬ 
volved in human slavery, but upon the political 
issue mvolved in slave power. 

To criticize the Constitution of the United 
States is perhaps more unpopular to-day than 


ever in the history of the country. A spirit of 
well-nigh idolatrous worship has come to sur¬ 
round the Constitution with a thick hedge 
through which no man may peer with a critical 
or irreverent eye. Nevertheless, in the light of 
history it must be admitted that if ever a body 
of law-makers set a mine under a country and 
laid a fuse ready for future generations to touch 
off, the framers of the Constitution were those 
men and the “three-fifths” clause of the Con¬ 
stitution was that mine. When, three quarters 
of a century ago, William Lloyd Garrison con¬ 
ducted his campaign through New England 
against slavery, with this Article in mind, he 
set up as a sort of motto for Abolitionists; 
“The Federal Constitution is a Covenant with 
Death and an Agreement with Hell.” To this 
man of prophetic vision and narrow but intense 
patriotism the rest of the Constitution was as 
nothing. Whatever the wisdom of the framers 
of the Constitution in other respects, and what¬ 
ever benefits could be derived from a civilization 
conducted under its principles, in Garrison’s 
mind the whole system was doomed to disaster 
and destruction on account of this one Article, 
in which a compromise had been made with 
feudalism and a covenant entered into which 
he believed was loaded with damnation. Gar¬ 
rison confidently expected that, unless the 
institution of slavery thus countenanced by 
the Constitution was abandoned, the union of 
the States and the very existence of republican 
government in America would come to a quick 
and untimely end. History has proved how near 
to the truth his views came. 

Civil War for Government by the People 

Let it be borne in mind that the Civil War 
was not fought by the men of the North to free 
the Africans on American soil, nor by the men 
of the South to keep them in bondage. The 
idea of freeing the slaves was adopted by the 
North only as a war measure. On September 
13, 1862, referring to the proposed emancipa¬ 
tion of slaves, Lincoln said: “I view this matter 
as a practical war measure, to be decided on 
according to the advantages or disadvantages 
it may offer to the suppression of the Rebellion.” 
This was the general view of emancipation held 
by the men of the Union in 1863. Slavery was 
a cruel and degrading institution, but to free the 
slaves and thus to take away three billion dollars’ 
worth of property legally acquired by the peo¬ 
ple of the South was a measure believed to be 
justified only by the necessity of ending the war. 

It is true that the extension of slavery to new 
territories of the United States was from the 
beginning one of the great issues involved in the 
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Civil War. It is true also that the right of a 
State to secede from the Union was another. 
But both of these issues were brought into ex¬ 
istence by the greater and deeper question at 
stake, the old, paramount question whether the 
people or the special interests should hold the 
whip-hand of government. On this question, 
and no other, the union of our States was broken 
and the country involved in war. 

Lincoln, in the closing sentence of his Gettys¬ 
burg Speech, has told us why the Civil War was 
fought. Nothing has ever been told more clearly 
or eloquently. It is beyond argument or ex¬ 
planation. He said that the soldiers who died 
on the field of Gettysburg “gave the last full 
measure of devotion, . . . that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people 
should not perish from the earth.” 

A Government by Conscience, Not Cotton 

One has only to read the speeches and letters 
of Northern leaders of thought before and during 
the war to be struck by their peculiar resem¬ 
blance to the utterances of the “Insurgent” 
leaders of to-day. Many years before the war a 
few insurgent spirits of Massachusetts banded 
together to oppose thegrowing commercialism of 
the old Whig party, which was then controlled 
by the “regular” stand-pat element of that day. 
In 1847 Ebenezer R. Hoar (brother of the late 
Senator from Massachusetts) rose from his seat 
in the Boston State House and said to a Legis¬ 
lature packed with the representatives of the 
cotton interests that, in his opinion, the time 
had come when it was “quite as desirable that 
the Legislature should represent the conscience 
as the cotton of the commonwealth.” It was by 
such men as Hoar that during the next year the 
Free-Soil party, that small but courageous fore¬ 
runner of the Republican party, was formed 
as an organized protest against slave and cotton 
power in politics. 

Only a few days ago, an old gentleman in 
Boston who fought with distinction through the 
Civil War, and who has always been identified 
with public affairs in Massachusetts, told me of 
his impressions of the Free-Soilers in 1848. He 
said that, in common with the best element of 
the Whigs, he regarded these Free-Soilers as 
wild, impractical dreamers, bent on upsetting 
things for their own political advancement, and 
to the detriment of the stable elements of the 
community. He said that when Charles Sumner 
became prominent as an Abolitionist, he lost the 
respect of all good Whigs and was considered 
politically disloyal. In a word, he said that the 
Free-Soilers, and later on the members of the 
new Republican party formed in 1854. stood in 
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exactly the same relation to the Whigs as the 
Insurgents of to-day stand in relation to the 
so-called “regular” Republicans. 

Sumner, Motley, and Bigelow on Causes of 
the Civil War 

In 1855 Sumner, whose keen moral vision and 
intellectual supremacy made him the recognized 
leader of the radical element of the Senate, 
wrote: “How small all other practical reforms 
are at this‘moment, compared with the over¬ 
throw of the Slave Oligarchy!” 

Early in 1863 John Lothrop Motley, the his¬ 
torian, who was then United States Minister to 
Austria, said, in a letter to John Bigelow: 

1 think you have presented the -f clause very 
lucidly & ingeniously. I am not sure, however, 
that I am inclined to attach all the weight to it 
that you do. Slavery itself, the concentration of 
much power and property in few hands, and the 
degradation of labor throughout a great section of the 
country, would have of itself created the Privilege, 
which it is the business of this generation of Americans 
to destroy, even without the technical and artificial 
advantage acquired by that unlucky clause of the 
Constitution. Still, the evil was accelerated & ag¬ 
gravated thereby, no doubt. 

And, commenting upon this letter, Mr. Bige¬ 
low, in his Reminiscences, writes: 

In penning the foregoing lines about the Three- 
fifths clause of the Constitution Mr. Motley seems to 
have lost sight of the fact that the slave interest, 
which, from the adoption of the Constitution, had 
been steadily intrenching itself, was never so powerful, 
so arrogant, and so despotic as under the Administra¬ 
tion which preceded the election of Lincoln to the 
Presidency. Contemporaneous, however, with the 
election of Mr. Lincoln were the revelations of the 
census of i860, by which the slave-owners learned 
that the political power of the country had crossed 
the Potomac, and that, in spite of the political advan¬ 
tages of the Three-fifths clause to the Slave States, the 
Free States were thenceforward irreconcilably in the 
ascendant and in control of the Government. For 
more than half a century, with the aid of the Three- 
fifths clause, slavery had steadily been growing 
stronger and finally intolerant of any criticism of it as 
either a social or political institution. As soon as the 
political power of the country, however, passed to the 
Free States we were told that the South could not and 
would not live without slavery. The Civil War which 
followed was a perfectly natural effort to slough a for¬ 
eign body which was festering in our system of popu¬ 
lar sovereignty and to rid that system of an aristo¬ 
cratic element based on property in slaves, which was 
not shared by a majority of the people or States and 
was utterly ‘irreconcilable with popular sovereignty. 
The degradation of labor and the inhumanity of slav¬ 
ery may have accelerated and aggravated the conflict 
which ‘followed, but the time chosen by the South 
shows very clearly that it was the impotence of the 
Three-fifths clause to insure it the control of the Gov¬ 
ernment that made a fratricidal war the only agency 
through which our Constitution could be purged 
of its one, if not its only, undemocratic provision. 
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Whatever the exact balance of power between 
the North and South when the Civil War actu¬ 
ally broke out, both Motley and Bigelow are 
agreed that it was the “ Privilege ” established by 
the “three-fifths” clause of the Constitution and 
slavery itself that brought on the struggle for 
political domination between the Free and the 
Slave States. As early as 1820 this question of 
the balance of power had become acute, and in 
that year the Missouri Compromise was passed, 
which prohibited the extension of slavery upon 
any of the territory purchased from the French 
which lay above 36° 30' north latitude. 

In May, 1854, amid intense bitter sectional 
feeling, and after tremendous debates in Con¬ 
gress, the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was passed, 
repealing the Missouri Compromise and opening 
the new territories to slavery. Senator Stephen 
A. Douglas, the “Little Giant” from Illinois, 
then chairman of the Committee on Territories, 
drew the bill and was largely responsible for its 
passage. He graphically described the wave 
of popular indignation that swept through the 
North as the result, when he told a friend that he 
could travel from New York to Boston at night 
by the light of his burning effigies. 

The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was 
one of the most portentous pieces of legislation 
that Congress ever enacted. It convinced the 
people of the North that the slave and cotton 
oligarchy, though inferior in numbers, not only 
had the controlling influence in the government 
of the country, but that it intended to maintain 
and extend it. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Republican party, John Hay made a mem¬ 
orable address at Jackson, Michigan. He thus 
described the political crisis that gave birth 
to the party: 

If the slave-holders had been content with their 
unquestioned predominance they might for many 
years have controlled our political and social world. 
. . . But the slave-holding party could not rest 

content. 1'he ancients said that madness was the 
fate of those judged by the gods. Continual aggres¬ 
sion is a necessity of a false position. They felt in¬ 
stinctively that if their system was permanently to 
endure it must be extended, and to attain this object 
they were ready to risk everything. They rent in 
twain the compromise which had protected them so 
long. They tore down the bulwarks which had at 
once restricted and defended them; and, confiding in 
their strength and our patience, they boldly an¬ 
nounced and inaugurated the policy of the indefinite 
extension of their "peculiar institution." 

Republicans First Challenge Aristocracy 

Upon the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, a feeling akin to panic spread through the 
Free States, and a definite determination to re¬ 


gain government by the majority took posses¬ 
sion of the people. The result was the immedi¬ 
ate discrediting of the stand-pat Whig party, 
which had failed to defeat the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, and on July 6, 1854, at Jackson, Michigan, 
the “insurgent” or progressive element split 
from the “regular” Whigs, was joined by vari¬ 
ous other “insurgent” spirits, and formed a new 
organization. They called themselves the Re¬ 
publican party, and had one simple creed — 
government by the majority. 

The following resolutions were then and there 
passed: 

Resolved, That, postponing and suspending all dif¬ 
ferences with regard to political economy and admin¬ 
istrative policy, in view of the imminent danger that 
Kansas and Nebraska will be grasped by Slavery, and 
a thousand miles of Slave soil be thus interposed be¬ 
tween the Free States of the Atlantic and those of the 
Pacific, we will act cordially and faithfully in union to 
avert and repeal this gigantic wrong and shame. 

Resolved, That, in view of the necessity of battling 
for the first principles of Republican government, and 
against the schemes of an aristocracy, the most revolt¬ 
ing and oppressive with which the earth was ever 
cursed, or man debased, we will cooperate, and be 
known as " Republicans” until the contest be termi¬ 
nated. 

The framers were insurgent Whigs, insurgent 
Democrats, and members of that most insurgent 
political organization, the Free-soil party. All 
of them were men whose conception of patriot¬ 
ism extended well beyond the confines of any 
organization or machine, and whose moral cour¬ 
age was sufficient to break through the fetters of 
party regularity. Thus in its beginning the 
Republican party was essentially an insurgent 
party. It was organized to protest against and 
oppose the reactionary tendencies of the Whigs. 
The extension of slave power had become a 
national issue, which the leaders of the Whigs 
should have recognized as such. But they failed 
to do so, and instead threw their influence and 
sympathy upon the side of the great interests 
of the South and of New England, which were 
financially dependent upon slavery. This failure 
on the part of the Whigs to see the issue and 
to interpret the will of the people of the North 
resulted in their immediate disintegration and 
downfalf. The people refused to follow leaders 
whose political consciences were less acute 
than their own. On the other hand, the in¬ 
surgent and progressive leaders of the Repub¬ 
lican party saw the issue that was before the 
country and clearly interpreted the will of the 
people. 

The progress of Republicanism was at once 
rapid and sound. In 1856 the Republican 
party wrote its first platform and placed its 
first Presidential candidate in the field. He 
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came within a few votes of carrying the North¬ 
ern States. In i860, at Chicago, the new party 
adopted its second platform, and in 1861 it 
elected Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency. 

Lincoln and his followers won the campaign 
of i860 because they were never on the defen¬ 
sive. In the Republican camp was heard no 
despairing call to party loyalty. In those days 
the party was not an organization consecrated 
to perpetuate itself in office. It was dedicated 
to the perpetuation of government by the peo¬ 
ple. The election of candidates and the very 
existence of the party were considered means 
for the accomplishment of this great purpose. 
Then, as now, the American people were eager 
to follow leaders who were advancing, and who 
represented ideas springing from the upward 
evolution of the nation. The words of radical 
insurgency that they uttered were abhorrent to 
the stand-pat politicians of the day and sub¬ 
versive to the interests of wealth and privilege. 
Rut they entered into the hearts of the people 
like old, familiar truths, and sounded through 
the country with the surge and thunder of an 
irresistible moral wave. 

The Cotton Power in Europe 

No political party has eyer been put to such 
a test, both at home and abroad, as was the 
Republican party by the war of 1861-65, which 
it conducted in its first administration. Then, 
as to-day, the special interests succeeded in 
influencing the minds of a large part of the 
civilized world in favor of the cause of property. 
The influence of slave power was felt even in 
foreign countries, and it was well known before 
the war that, in case of secession, the Confed¬ 
eracy would have the financial support of the 
cotton interests of both England and France. 
The press of Europe was overwhelmingly pro¬ 
slavery, and during the war continually pub¬ 
lished editorials condemning the Republican 
administration. Fallacious yet circumstantial 
accounts of the defeat of the armies of the North 
were repeatedly published in the most influen¬ 
tial European newspapers. The idea was suc¬ 
cessfully spread through England that the North, 
in declaring war, had been animated solely by lust 
for power. Gladstone himself, although a mem¬ 
ber of the Queen’s Cabinet and a Liberal leader, 
took $ 10,000 of the $ 15,000,000 Confederate loan, 
known as the “Cotton Loan,” which Erlanger& 
Co. were floating in England and France. 

The Civil War, carried on by the new Repub¬ 
lican administration, was in loss of lives and 
material resources one of the most calamitous 
episodes of history. At the end of the war the 
country was billions of dollars poorer than at its 
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beginning. Its foreign credit was diminished, 
its capital was impaired, and in the Southern 
States agriculture and manufactures had come 
to a standstill'. Four million enlistments were 
made in the armies of the Union and the Con¬ 
federacy. The dead and wounded are estimated 
by Rhodes at 630,000. 

Above and beyond all this, the first adminis¬ 
tration of the Republican party was a period 
in which the people of the United States were 
plunged in bitter hardship and unutterable sor¬ 
row. Nevertheless, the Republican party tri¬ 
umphed after the war, as it had before and 
during it. The people saw that the living princi¬ 
ple of government by the people, upon which the 
war was mainly fought, was worth the appalling 
sacrifice endured to sustain it. Slave and cot¬ 
ton power, the special interests of that day, had 
been driven from politics, and, after the inevi- 
tableperiodof readjustment immediately follow¬ 
ing the war, there began a national growth more 
wholesome and more stable than the country 
had ever known before. 

II. THE INSURGENT MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY 

The United States is again facing a great moral 
and political crisis. No thinking man can deny 
that the same fundamental issue is confronting 
the nation to-day that confronted it half a cen¬ 
tury ago and gave birth to the Republican 
party. The eternal and irrepressible conflict 
between the people and the great industrial 
interests for control of government has again 
become acute. No man who reads the news¬ 
papers can doubt that it is the aim of the special 
interests and the "stand-pat” Republicans to 
convince the people that no such conflict really 
exists and that the warnings of the so-called 
muckrakers, from Theodore Roosevelt down, 
are incendiary and demagogic generalities. The 
agents of the special interests, including the 
capitalistic press, are busy telling the voters 
that the trusts have no representatives in Con¬ 
gress; that Senator Aldrich and his perfectly 
drilled group of Regulars have no other aim 
than to legislate in the people’s interest; that 
the Payne-Aldrich bill was a real cut in protective 
duties; that the tariff has no relation to the high 
cost of living; that a well-meaning but weak 
Executive has not really fallen under the influ¬ 
ence of the political representatives of capital; 
and, above all, the special interests and the 
Regulars claim that the present insurgent 
movement is an unjust and transient expression 
of disapproval against an administration that, 
unlike the last one, feels itself constrained to 
act within the law. 

These and every other argument known to 
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man are urged by the special interests and their 
representatives to show that there is no diver¬ 
gence of purpose between themselves and the 
people. And their repertory is invariably 
wound up by that time-honored and paradoxi¬ 
cal lullaby, sung in unison by the financial and 
political machines, to the effect that nobody is 
doing anything wrong, but that nevertheless it 
is wicked and unsafe to disturb business and 
politics by letting in the light. Yet, in spite of 
such slumber songs of the trusts and the Reg¬ 
ulars, or perhaps because they have been sung 
with too great insistence and unanimity, the peo¬ 
ple of the United States are fully awake to the 
great issue that is staring the country in the face. 

The political and economic conditions of the 
fifties and of to-day form an impressive parallel. 
Fifty years ago the special interests were repre¬ 
sented by the cotton-growers of the South and 
the cotton-spinners of the North, intrenched and 
upheld by slavery, the "three-fifths” clause of 
the Constitution, and a protective tariff. To-day 
the special interests are represented by the 
railroads and the industrial trusts, supported by 
tariff and upheld by privilege. 

In the fifties, the repeal of the Missouri Com¬ 
promise by the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill made the people realize the political 
domination of the slave and cotton oligarchy, 
aroused a tremendous popular protest against 
the reactionary Whig party, and brought into 
existence the insurgent Republican party. Now, 
the passage of the Payne-Aldrich law, inti¬ 
mately affecting the daily lives of the people and 
in direct opposition to the demand of the whole 
country for a substantial cut in duties, has con¬ 
vinced us that the will of the people is not para¬ 
mount in either the legislative or the executive 
branch of the Government, and has stimulated 
an insurgency which is fighting to bring back 
popular sovereignty. In the fifties, the Whig 
leaders were unable to see the great issue of 
government by the people as against govern¬ 
ment by money, just as this same issue is invisi¬ 
ble to the Republican leaders now; and there 
resulted a loss of confidence in the Whig party 
as startling to its members as the general sus¬ 
picion and indignation against stand-pattism 
is to the regular Republicans of to-day. 

Daniel Webster’s Mistake 

The career of Daniel Webster may be cited 
as a significant illustration of the causes of the 
failure and disintegration of the Whig party. 
Daniel Webster was generally conceded to be the 
greatest American of his time. Massachusetts 
men took particular pride in referring to him as 
"the foremost living man of all the world” and 


in similar extravagant terms. His career in the 
Senate was both useful and brilliant. Webster’s 
reply to Hayne and his debates with Calhoun 
were the classic public utterances of their time. 
His personality was overwhelming and his elo¬ 
quence and logic unparalleled among contem¬ 
porary public men. Nevertheless, when the 
Free-Soil movement of 1848 began, and Webster, 
unable to see or feel the tremendous human and 
political current that it represented, opposed its 
principles and endeavored to hold Massachusetts 
a stand-pat State, he destroyed his possibilities 
for future usefulness and estranged himself from 
the affection and respect of the people. 

“Three things,” wrote the late Senator Hoar, 
"stood in the way of the lovers of liberty in the 
Commonwealth [Massachusetts]: first, the at¬ 
tachment to the Whig party; second, her manu¬ 
facturing interests; and, third, her devotion to 
Daniel Webster.” 

Like many elderly men when brought face to 
face with new conditions, Webster failed to dis¬ 
tinguish between a merely temporary ebullition 
of radicalism and a great movement arising from 
the conscience of a people. When Webster died 
in 1852, Charles Sumner, the greatest moral and 
progressive force of the Senate, wrote: 

"The pressure from the Southern chivalry 
will cause a day to be set aside in Congress for 
the burial of Mr. Webster. Would that it were 
indeed ‘to bury Caesar, not to praise him’! Of 
course, I cannot appear among the eulogists of 
Daniel Webster.” 

In the troublous times attending the birth of 
the new insurgent spirit of the fifties, Daniel 
Webster remained a loyal Whig and stood stol¬ 
idly for party loyalty and party regularity. But 
it is at least as hard to keep the world back as it 
is to lead it forward, and Daniel Webster did 
not survive the storm of progressive indignation 
that broke over him, and died a disappointed 
and embittered man, a sacrifice on the altar of 
Whig stand-pattism. His death was the fore¬ 
runner of the death of the Whig party itself, 
which succumbed in i860 simply because its 
reactionary leaders followed the example of 
Webster and refused to espouse the cause of the 
people. 

I iowever significant the reader may find these 
parallels drawn between political conditions to¬ 
day and those of half a century ago, he cannot 
fail to observe that the Insurgent wing of the 
Republican party is now fighting for exactly 
the same principles that the Republican party 
fought for in the early days of its existence, and 
that the Regular or stand-pat wing of the 
Republican party is to-day in essentially the 
same position as were the Whigs before the 
Civil W'ar. Moreover, there is little doubt that, 
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just as the new Republican party represented by 
its insurgent and progressive doctrines the true 
spirit and will of the people, the Insurgent wing 
of the Republican party to-day represents their 
spirit and will in the principles for which it stands. 

The Insurgent Program 

Two charges have been made against the In¬ 
surgents by the Regulars and by the special 
interests which they represent: first, that the 
Insurgents have no constructive program and 
are merely out on a political head-hunt, de¬ 
stroying everything they can, and giving nothing 
in return; second, that the Insurgents are dis¬ 
loyal to the Republican party. These charges, 
coming as they do from men who have been seri¬ 
ously interfered with, either politically or finan¬ 
cially, by the Insurgents’ recent activity in both 
houses of Congress, are not viewed by the public 
with entire confidence, nor has the public failed 
to see that the program of the Insurgent leaders 
is both definite and constructive. 

When the Insurgent movement began, 
Speaker Cannon, by a system of procedure 
now known as Cannonism, had practically de¬ 
stroyed representative government in the House 
of Representatives, and, in the Senate, Senator 
Aldrich had organized a group of Regulars who 
had accomplished the same result. Within a year 
after the inception of the Insurgent movement 
Cannon’s power was practically abolished, and 
the Regulars of the Senate reduced to a pass 
where they were obliged to accept such Insur¬ 
gent amendments in the railroad, conservation, 
and other bills, drawn by the administration, as 
changed their character from special legislation 
for the benefit of the trusts and railroads to 
decent and equitable laws. 

Holding that the problem before the country 
is to keep the government in the hands of the 
people, and that the present domination of the 
corporate interests through the Regulars is both 
unhealthy and contrary to Republican tradi¬ 
tions, the Insurgents have started upon a pro¬ 
gressive and aggressive campaign to drive the 
trusts out of politics and minimize stealing 
under cover of law. If to drive the trusts out of 
politics, put the powers of legislation back in the 
people’s hands, and save the remaining public 
domain for the people’s use is not a definite and 
constructive program, it remains for the critics of 
the Insurgent movement to suggest one that is. 

The second charge — that the Insurgents are 
disloyal to the party — is true or false accord¬ 
ing to one’s conception of what party loyalty 
consists in. If, as the President and the Regu¬ 
lars assert, loyalty to the party consists in loy¬ 
alty to its titular leaders even after those leaders 
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have abandoned the principles of Republican¬ 
ism that the party stands for, then the Insur¬ 
gents certainly show little or no evidence of this 
brand of loyalty. But, on the other hand, if 
party loyalty consists in devotion to the cause 
of government for the benefit of all the people, 
which is the basic principle upon which the 
party was formed and which for years kept it 
healthy and useful, then the Insurgents are 
certainly loyal Republicans of the most tradi¬ 
tional and approved character. 

Principles or Feudal Political Duty 

It is a significant fact that the group of Reg¬ 
ular leaders who have been traveling about the 
country in special trains denouncing the Insur¬ 
gents have'never once accused them of disloy¬ 
alty to the principles of Republicanism. The 
explanation of this is twofold: first, the minds 
of the leaders have beer, filled with the idea that 
loyalty was merely a personal thing, a kind of 
feudal political duty owed by the inferior to the 
superior; and, second, their conception of a po¬ 
litical party does not include principles, but em¬ 
braces only a group of men organized to defeat 
another group of men in a scramble for office. 

One of the chief elements of the strength of 
the Insurgents to-day is that they have opposed, 
with determination almost amounting to bit¬ 
terness, the Regulars’ idea that government is 
merely a party matter. No one can deny, or 
wants to, that political parties are a fundamental 
necessity of our republican institutions. But 
the Regular administration has carried the 
party idea to its utmost illogical limit, where 
the party itself, instead of the people, is made 
the chief beneficiary of the machinery of gov¬ 
ernment. For instance, the President let it be 
known in J anuary, during the last session of Con¬ 
gress, that, unless the Insurgent members of the 
House voted the way he wanted in regard to the 
“administration” bills, he would deprive them 
of their customary privilege of nominating post¬ 
masters in their respective States. It is pre¬ 
sumable that in the Presidential mind a clear 
distinction was drawn between this novel plan 
of securing votes and the more ancient and 
ordinary one of buying them. Perhaps the 
President and his advisers saw some plain or 
subtle moral distinction between addition and 
subtraction in the matter of securing legisla¬ 
tion. Or, possibly, feeling that it was all for the 
worthy purpose of holding a Republican major¬ 
ity in Congress, such considerations and distinc¬ 
tions never occurred to them at all. What¬ 
ever may have been the moral principle behind 
this novel proposal of the Chief Executive, the 
practical one upon which he stood is perfectly 
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plain: he believed that he was acting in the 
interest of the party, and that the good of the 
party justified the act, whatever its moral 
character. The party idea was the prevailing 
section of his code of government. 

On September 17, 1796, Washington, in his 
Farewell Address, wrote as follows: 

“Let me . . . warn you in the most solemn 
manner against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party generally. . . . The alternate domi¬ 
nation of one faction over another, sharpened 
by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissen¬ 
sion, which in all different ages and countries 
has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is 
itself a frightful despotism. ... It serves 
always to distract the public councils and en¬ 
feeble the public administration.” 

On November 19, 1863, Lincoln made an 
address in which he expressed his idea of duty 
without emphasizing the "party idea.” 

“ It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us . . . that 
we here highly resolve . . . that govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 

On January 22, 1909, Theodore Roosevelt, in 
his message on Conservation, said: 

“The first of all considerations is the perma¬ 
nent welfare of our people. . . . The nation, 
its government, and its resources exist, first of 
all, for the American citizen. . . . The highest 
value we know is that of the individual citizen, 
and the highest justice is to give him fair play 
in the effort to realize the best there is in him.” 

And on March 18, 1910, President Taft sum¬ 
marized his standard of government in a speech 
before the Rochester Chamber of Commerce as 
follows: 

“This is a government of party. If it is not 
a government of party, we might as well go out 
of the government business.” 

In 1854, Lincoln, in his great debate with 
Douglas, formulated the principles of Repub¬ 
licanism as they have never been formulated 
before or since. He said: “ What I do say is that 
no man is good enough to govern another man 
without that man’s consent. 1 say this is the 
leading principle, the sheet anchor of Repub¬ 
licanism.” It is impossible to conceive that 
Lincoln’s idea of Republicanism would appeal 
strongly to Regular leaders like Aldrich, Cannon, 
Wickersham, Ballinger, and Root, who have 
been so industrious and efficient in bringing 
about a condition where the great business in¬ 
terests are certainly often strong enough, if not 
good enough, to govern us without our consent. 
And yet these same men continue to insist that 
they are the real dyed-in-the-wool Republicans, 
and that the Insurgents are lacking in party 


loyalty. In the whole political history of the 
IJnited States there is no clearer case of what 
Lincoln called “the wicked calling the righteous 
to repentance.” 

Fifty years ago a Republican who main¬ 
tained a machine in the Senate for the benefit 
of the cotton interests of Massachusetts would 
have been read out of the party as vigorously as 
to-day Insurgent Republicans are read out of 
the party for protesting against the maintenance 
of a machine for the benefit of New England 
manufacturers. Fifty years ago a Republican 
Executive who indorsed such men and recom¬ 
mended their leadership to the public would 
have been as severely censured by his party as 
to-day the Executive has censured the members 
of the party who have opposed the Aldrich and 
Cannon machines. Fifty years ago, when the 
Republican party was thinking as hard about 
how to perpetuate government by the people as 
it is thinking to-day about how to perpetuate 
itself in office, no man, however high, would 
have dared to denounce a Republican because 
he proposed to maintain the integrity of his 
party by exposing the treachery of a public 
servant who refused to protect the people’s in¬ 
terests. In the days when the Repubican party 
had living principles and was moving toward 
a great end, its leaders would have understood 
the difference between rocking the boat and 
bailing it out. 'I o-day it is considered disrep¬ 
utable to tell the truth about a Republican 
official who has been unfaithful to the people. 

The Antiseptic Qualities of Publicity 

This failure of the administration to realize 
the antiseptic properties of publicity both in 
high finance and in high politics has been a 
crushing blow to the people’s respect for Repub¬ 
lican leaders. It has put the administration and 
the party on the defensive, and has led even the 
Regular press of the country to describe the 
course of the President and his advisers as 
"government by stealth.” Never before in the 
history of the party, or indeed of the country, 
have the people been forced to admit that the 
greatest offices in the government were filled by 
men who, for political reasons, would stoop to 
devious methods designed to furnish the public 
with impressions contrary to fact. The policy 
of the administration and the Regulars of 
doggedly resisting investigation into scandals 
involving the people’s business has aroused, in 
many sections of the country, a feeling half-way 
between pity and contempt. 

No party ever began an administration with 
clearer principles and a greater public service to 
perform than the party of Taft. The whole 
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country, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
was impatient to help some one to drive the 
trusts out of politics. No party since i860 has 
had such an opportunity to combine service to 
the party with service to the country. No party 
in our political history has so completely failed 
to justify the hope of the people. 

Restoration of government by the majority, 
reduction of tariff, and a vigorous prosecution 
of the conservation program of the last admin¬ 
istration were three things demanded by the 
country. If, after the election, the Regular party 
leaders had kept faith, if they had shown that 
they considered driving the trusts out of poli¬ 
tics, tariff reduction, and conservation some¬ 
thing more than mere catchwords of campaign 
oratory, there would have been no divided party 
to-day. If they had evinced a real purpose to 
reduce the tariff in spite of the special interests 
in the East and to save the people’s domain in 
spite of the special interests in the West, and if 
they had made a real effort to drive the trusts 
and railroads out of politics both in the East and 
the West, there never would have arisen an in¬ 
surgent element to vex the Republican reac¬ 
tionaries, just as the insurgent element fifty 
years ago vexed the reactionary Whigs. 

Causes op the Insurgent Movement 

But at the very beginning of the Taft admin¬ 
istration a series of reactionary events took 
place which goaded the progressives into open 
revolt. 

First, the so-called Morgan-Guggenheim Syn¬ 
dicate— perhaps the most powerful combina¬ 
tion of capital in the United States — needed 
a Secretary of the Interior indifferent to conser¬ 
vation and favorable to opening up the West, 
and especially the Alaska coal deposits, to in¬ 
discriminate exploitation. Mr. Ballinger was 
appointed. 

Second, the President chose a Cabinet of 
trust lawyers. 

Third, the President publicly named as his 
adviser on tariff questions, and as the mentor of 
the administration. Senator Aldrich, the most 
powerful enemy of downward revision and the 
most conspicuous and effective ally of corporate 
wealth that has ever occupied a seat in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Fourth, the administration indorsed the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill as a fit and proper 
redemption of campaign pledges, although it 
was practically an upward revision. 

Fifth, the Republican leaders drew and pre¬ 
sented to Congress a number of bills that were 
more favorable to the special interests than to 
the people. Among them was a railroad bill 
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which, if passed as written, would virtually have 
repealed the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and dis¬ 
couraged competition by effectually preventing 
any new company from laying a mile of track in 
the United States. Conservation bills drawn by 
the Secretary of the Interior were presented 
which were, on the whole, vastly more favorable 
to exploitation than conservation. 

Sixth, by the dismissal of public servants be¬ 
cause they placed loyalty to the government and 
the people above loyalty to employers higher up, 
the administration promulgated the doctrine 
that where the interests of the government and 
the interests of an official superior clash, the 
subordinate must side with the latter. 

Seventh, the administration has not realized 
that the people have a right to know how the 
government is conducted, and has tried to 
smother scandals in high places instead of in-' 
vestigating them. 

Eighth and last, but most important of all, 
the administration and its body-guard of reac¬ 
tionaries failed to read the signs of the times, 
and consistently refused to recognize the great 
progressive movement that sprang from the 
awakening of the public conscience. 

By these effective means Mr. Taft and his 
advisers have aroused a deep-seated national 
anxiety, split the party, and established a pro¬ 
gressive and aggressive wing known as the In¬ 
surgents. I speak with little fear of contradic¬ 
tion when I say that during the last year the 
Regulars of the administration and of Congress 
have dealt Republicanism the heaviest blows it 
has received since the day of its birth. They 
have set up false standards of party loyalty and 
official loyalty; they have persuaded the people 
that truth must be subordinated to party ad¬ 
vantage; by concealment they have aroused 
the suspicion of the country; they have weak¬ 
ened the respect of the people for the govern¬ 
ment of the United States; they have reduced 
the Republican party to an organization whose 
only issue with the Democratic party is the 
question of which shall hold office; and they 
have done their best to check the advance of a 
great progressive movement. 

The Insurgents Are the True Republicans 

The Insurgents are the true Republicans of 
to-day, for they represent the principles and 
ideals of the Republican party which the Regu¬ 
lars have repudiated. A political party or a pub¬ 
lic man is useful to his country in proportion to 
his success in fighting for better conditions of 
daily life for the whole people of the country. 
History proves that no cause other than the 
people’s cause is worth fighting for. It is no 
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exaggeration to say that, when the Republican 
leaders abandoned this cause, a spirit of con¬ 
fusion entered into them, and they ran down 
a steep place into the sea. From that day all 
hope in Republicanism as a power for good cen¬ 
tered in the Insurgents. They became the real 
representatives of the progressive party, and the 
leaders of the progressive movement which 
Theodore Roosevelt initiated and led. 

The quality of being for the people is, in the 
last analysis, the only sure claim to perma¬ 
nent influence which any organization, whether 
political or otherwise, or any man, whether po¬ 
litical or otherwise, can rely upon. In repub¬ 
lican government the will of the people is, and 
should be, the jealous god of our institutions. 
The public man who does not realize that upon 
the will of the people depends the upward evo¬ 
lution of civilization itself is a stumbling-block 
in the progress of humanity. 

The most extraordinary hold which Theodore 
Roosevelt has upon the people of the United 
States has been due to their deep conviction 
that he is with them, heart and soul, in the great 
human task of social improvement. Mr. Roose¬ 
velt has neither piloted the country through a 
great crisis nor carried to the end a definite con¬ 
structive program. His one impressive act of 
constructive statesmanship, the conservation 
policy, was hardly more than well begun be¬ 
fore his administration ended. But, on the 
other hand, he has two great qualities—-an 
instinctive faculty of understanding the needs 
and aspirations of the people, and the courage 
and spiritual intensity to fight for them. More¬ 
over, he was able, unlike Daniel Webster or 
Stephen A. Douglas, to read the signs of the 
times and to distinguish between a temporary 
ebullition of radicalism and the beginning of 
a national progressive movement. 

When Mr. Roosevelt saw that the special 
interests were gaining a position of domina¬ 
tion that threatened popular government, he 
plunged into the fight with cyclonic energy, and 
started a campaign of what his enemies called 
“muckraking,” that immediately put the spe¬ 
cial interests on the defensive. By turning the 
limelight of publicity into dark places, and by 
continually restating old spiritual truths, he 
aroused the people to their danger and prodded 
the public conscience to a fighting mood. 
“How small,” wrote Charles Sumner, in 1855, 
“all other practical reforms are at this moment, 
compared with the overthrow of the Slave 
Oligarchy.” In 1863, while the Civil War was 
raging, John Motley repeated Sumner’s thought 
when he said that concentration of property in 
the United States had been instrumental in cre¬ 
ating “the Privilege, which it is the business of 


this generation of Americans to destroy.” Half 
a century later we find another great American, 
Theodore Roosevelt, urging the people to drive 
business out of politics in practically the same 
terms used by Sumner and Motley. 

When Mr. Roosevelt’s administration came to 
an end, the progressive campaign was in full 
swing. But no sooner had the African jungles 
closed upon the ex-President than a wholesale de¬ 
sertion of Republican leaders from the progres¬ 
sive ranks took place. Theforces of feudalism re¬ 
joiced openly, returned to the attack, and carried 
the war triumphantly into the people’s country. 

The Whig Downfall a Warning 
to Republicans 

Mr. Roosevelt has returned from the jungle. 
He finds that during his absence, in spite of the 
Regulars of the Republican party, the doc¬ 
trines that he preached a year ago have germi¬ 
nated with astonishing rapidity and power. Mr. 
Roosevelt finds that, following his initiative, the 
people have thrown down the gauntlet to the 
special interests. He finds, in short, that a large 
part of the country is involved in a state of 
political and moral warfare, with the people and 
the Insurgents lined up on one side, and the spe¬ 
cial interests and their Regular supporters on the 
other. Politically the situation is clean-cut and 
obvious. The very life of the Republican party 
depends upon the outcome of the conflict. If 
the special interests win, nothing can save the 
party. It will fall as inevitably and rapidly 
as the Whig party fell fifty years ago. Prompt 
and courageous action is demanded. This is no 
time to talk of harmony and party regularity. 
The experiment of Daniel Webster and the Whig 
leaders, when they tried to reconcile the irrecon¬ 
cilable elements of the North, must not be at¬ 
tempted to-day if the party is to live. The one 
chance for the party is to give it leadership that 
thepeoplewill trust andfollow—leadership that 
the people will not be obliged to drag forcibly 
up the hill of progress. This can be done only 
by a universal recognition of the fact that the 
Insurgents are the true Republican party. 

If the Insurgents do not become the recog¬ 
nized dominant element of the Republican 
party; if the word “Republican” is not disas¬ 
sociated in the public mind from machine poli¬ 
tics and corporate control of government; if 
the party is not freed from its false Regular 
leadership and, above all, from its false reaction¬ 
ary doctrines, its fate at the hands of the young 
men of America will be the fate of Ananias 
when he refused to abandon his lie, “and the 
young men arose, wound him up, and carried 
him out, and buried him.” 


THE NEW McCLURE serial 


T HE attention of the civilized world is 
focussed to-day upon one question — 
the ever-narrowing concentration of 
wealth into fewer and fewer hands. 
In November, McClure’s Magazine 
will begin a serial history of this great and men¬ 
acing movement in the Llnited States. 

In 1902-4 this magazine published the epoch- 
making History of the Standard Oil Company. 
It has been the magazine’s purpose since that 
time to follow that history with its natural 
sequel — the vastly greater and more vital 
story of the concentration of control, not over 
one industry, but over the whole industrial life 
and the main natural assets of the country. 
The publication has been delayed by the size 
and difficulty of the undertaking. 

Last spring McClure’s secured the services 
of Mr. John Moody, the international authority 
on American financial affairs, for the prepara¬ 
tion of this series, in collaboration with Mr. 
George Kibbe Turner. Mr. Moody is known 
throughout this 
country and Eu¬ 
rope by the stand¬ 
ard financial book 
of reference, 

“Moody’s Man¬ 
ual,” of which he 
was the founder 
and for many 
years the editor. 

He has secured a 
more popular rep¬ 
utation by his 
widely known vol¬ 
ume, "The Truth 
About theTrusts.” 

He is the editor 
of the financial 
journal, “ Moody’s 
Magazine,” and 
the author of the 
standard annual 
publication, 

“Moody’s Analy¬ 
ses of Rail road 
Investments,” and 
of a variety of less¬ 
er works on finan¬ 
cial subjects. For 


twenty years he has been in business in Wall 
Street and in touch with its men and affairs. 

The work of Mr. Turner as an investigator and 
writer is already familiar to the readers of 
McClure’s. He has supplemented Mr. Moody’s 
intimate technical knowledge with the great 
amount of special research which is necessary in 
preparing a work of this kind. 

The result is not an attack on any man or 
group of men. It is a careful and authoritative 
chronicle of America’s part in what is probably 
the most striking and revolutionary change that 
has ever taken place in human society. But, 
more than that, the great but little-known 
figures of the men who have led this change, the 
peculiar and unsuspected paths by which they 
arrived, the tracing of the secret moves in their 
great campaigns, make the story as fascinating 
as it is important. 

In 1857 John Pierpont Morgan became 
a clerk in a private banking house in New York 
City. Through his father, the great London 

banker, he soon 
came to direct the 
tremendous power 
of English capital 
on the financial 
affairsof this coun¬ 
try. 

In 1862 John D. 
Rockefeller started 
in the oil business 
in Cleveland. 
Through the mo¬ 
nopoly he estab¬ 
lished over this 
extremely profit¬ 
able industry, he 
and his associates 
came into chief 
control of the first 
great American ac¬ 
cumulation of cap¬ 
ital. 

Immediately af¬ 
ter the Civil War, 
a group of German 
merchants, traf¬ 
ficking in our gov¬ 
ernment debt with 
the old money cen- 
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ter of Frankfort, brought to this country the 
great stream of European money, which they 
still control. 

The story of these three chief financial powers, 
their growth, alliances, their massing of capital, 
and their control through it of the machinery 
and resources of a new and unexploited conti¬ 
nent, constitutes the main thread of the financial 
and industrial history of the United States in 
the past twenty years. No history of our time 
could be as vital as this — for this great eco¬ 
nomic movement of the concentration of wealth 
and industry affects all our living. Yet none 
is so little known. Secrecy is a prime necessity 
of the movements of high finance. Its greatest 
figures shun publicity, and are very little seen 
or understood. Even J. Pierpont Morgan, 
probably the most powerful and interesting 
individual in this country to-day, is little 
more than a myth to the general public, so far 
as his actual characteristics and history are con¬ 
cerned. 

In the forthcoming history in McClure’s both 
the development and the figures of the great 
movement will appear: the growth of the 
House of Morgan — from the day of its great 
founder, George Peabody; the beginnings of 
the other great bankers,' of Baker and Schiff; 
the rise of the oil and the railroad kings; and, 
behind these figures, the never-ceasing move- 
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ment of concentration of the power of capital 
over the industry and resources of America. 

Every question of the present day, public 
and private, centers about this. In private life 
no individual is free from the influence of this 
movement upon his personal fortunes. Fifty 
years ago we were a nation of independent 
farmers and small merchants. To-day we are 
a nation of corporation employees: directly or 
indirectly, the corporation controls our living. 
And, as the corporations grow greater and 
greater, fewer and fewer men control them, 
and our individual lives with them. 

In politics nearly every road leads back to 
this one point. The revolt against the change 
in Europe is the rising tide of socialism; in the 
United States, the growth of the so-called in¬ 
surgent movement. The dominant note of the 
twentieth century is unquestionably to be the 
struggle for economic freedom, exactly as 
the fight for political freedom was that of 
the nineteenth. 

It is too early to predict just what ultimate 
form of social organization that movement will 
bring. The most important need of the present 
time is accurate information —an understand¬ 
ing of how far we have gone, and of the forces 
that are now in motion. It is this funda¬ 
mental and really new information which will 
be given in Mr. Moody’s and Mr. Turner’s series. 
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Cleans, Scours, Polishes 


Cleaning windows is an easy 
task with Bon Ami. 

Cover the glass with a lather 
made by rubbing a wet cloth 
on the cake. ' 

Let the lather dry. Then wipe 
it clean with a dry cloth. 

Every particle of dust and 
dirt will disappear, leaving a 
clean, sparkling surface. 

Nothing else equals Bon 
Ami for this purpose. 


It is the same on brass and 
tin, mirrors and glassware, on 
floors and paint, on porcelain 
and oilcloth. 

Bon Ami cleans, 
polishes and scours 
without scratch- 


mg. 


It never rough 
ens the hands. 

18 years on the market 
“Hasn’t scratched yet!” 
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We want you to know this wonderful musical instrument as we know it; 
to hear it and realize as we do the height of perfection it has reached in recent 
years; to enjoy with us and the thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of Victor owners, the world’s best music, played 
as you have never heard it before. 

You owe it to yourself to hear the Victor. Go today to the nearest 
Victor dealer's, and he will gladly play—without obligation—any Victor 
music you want to hear. 

And be sure to hear the Victor-Victrola 

Victor Talking; Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u. s. a. 

Berliner Gramophone Co. t Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 

New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28 th of each month 
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HIS MASTERS VOICE* 


You’ll enjoy Maud Powell’s 
exquisite violin solos 

"Our” Maud Powell, as her admirers love 
to call her, is one of the few artists who 
shows year after year greater development 
in tone, technique and interpretation. 
There is nothing of pose or virtuoso affectation 
about her—she loves the work she is doing and her 
heart and mind are wholly in it. 

So eminent a musical authority as Henry T. 
Finck says: ‘‘When Maud Powell plays, one thinks 
not of bowing and fingering, of staccato or legato, 
of harmonics or double-stops, of trills—though they 
be, as hers are, Melba-like in their perfection; one 
thinks only of the music. Like a great actor, she 

makes one forget the player in the art”. 

And the perfection reached by the new Victor process of 
recording was never shown to better advantage than in these 
three marvelous new records, which reproduce perfectly every 
little detail and delicacy of tone with all the original brilliancy. 

Ten-inch, accompaniment by George Falkenstein, $1. 

64134 Traumerei.Schumann 

Twelve-inch, accompaniment by George Falkenstein, $1.50. 

74173 Capriccio Valse, Op. 7. Wieniawski 

74179 Romance from Concerto No. 2, Op. 22. Wieniawski 

Mme. Powell makes records only for the Victor. 

Four splendid concert songs 
by John Barnes Wells 


This noted young tenor always charms his audiences not only 
because of his lovely voice, but because of the absolute clearness 
of his enunciation, which enables every word to be understood. 

The unusual qualities of his superb tenor voice are fully 
apparent in the numbers he has sung for the Victor, 

Ten-inch, accompaniment by Victor Orchestra, 60 cents. 

In May time.Oley Speaks 

Boat Song..Harriet Ware 

Thine Eyes So Blue and Tender.Lassen 

Twelve-inch, accompaniment by Victor Orchestra, $1. 

Beloved, It is Morn.Hickey-Aylward 

Hear these records at any Victor dealer’s. Ask him for a September 
supplement which contains the complete list of new single- and double-faced 
records, with a detailed description of each. 

And be sure to hear the Victor-Victrola 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u. S. A. 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 

To get best results, use only 
Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


5781 

5788 

5789 

31791 


On sale 


throughout 
America on 


August 27 


with the September list 
of new Victor Records 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l, Box 213 , Tribune Bldg., New York 
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New Operatic 
Records 

I N THESE NEW Columbia Grand Opera Records an improved 
process of recording, improved materials and extraordinary care 
in every department of manufacture, have worked results that 
will be instantly apparent to every connoisseur of the highest art in 
musical reproduction. There is to be found in these records, individ¬ 
ually and collectively, a new standard of attainment in artistic effort. 

The orchestral effects and accompaniments are especially fine, and 
many of them have never been equalled in the art of recording music. 
The list of selections recorded is most comprehensive, practic¬ 
ally every school and period of Italian Opera having been covered. 
The artists whose services are enlisted, with the exception of 
Lina Cavalieri, of the Metropolitan and Manhattan Operas, are 
mostly those who have been most conspicuously successful 
during the recent season of opera in the Boston Opera House, 
which was one of the most brilliant and notable in the his¬ 
tory of grand opera in America. 


SCALE OF PRICES 

12-Inch Solos, Double ..... 

" '* “ Single ..... 

10 " ** Double only .... 

12-inch Duets, Double ..... 

“ " “ Single ..... 

" " Trios. Double .... 

12-Inch Trios, Single 
*' “ Quartette and Sex¬ 
tette 

12-Inch Quartette, Single 
“ “ Sextette, Single 
12-inch Chorus, Double . 

" “ " Single . 


LINA 
CaValieri 

DRAMATIC 

SOPRANO 

By 

DAVIS & EICKEMEYE9 
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'A 


Hear both sides of these eight records 
selected from the eighty-eight new numbers: 


A5172 


A5215 


A5193 


A5199 


A5203 


A5208 


DouM.-IK.o No. Single-Dhc No. 

LA BOHEME (Puccini), Mi chiamano Mimi (Mimi they call me), 

soprano solo by Mme. Lina Cavalieri.30347 

MEFISTOFELE (Boito), L’altra notte in fondo al mare (The other night 

into the deep sea), soprano solo by Mme. Lina Cavalieri.30396 

f LES HUGUENOTS (Meyerbeer), Lieti, Signor (Song of the Page). 

I mezzo-soprano solo by Bettina Freeman.30393 

| IL TROVATORE (Verdi). Stride la Vampa (Fiercely the flames rise), 
l mezzo-soprano solo by Bettina Freeman.30399 

( RIGOLETTO (Verdi). Caro nome (Dearest name), soprano solo by 

Eugenie Bronskaja.30454 

I “AVE MARIA" (Gounod), soprano solo, sung in Latin by Eugenie 
[ Bronskaja.30472 

ERNANI (Verdi), Ernani involami (Emani, fly with me), soprano 

solo by Celestina Boninsegna.30380 

LA FORZA DEL DESTINO ( Verdi), Pace, pace, mio Dio (Comfort me, 

dear Lord), soprano solo by Celestina Boninsegna.30383 

( MEFISTOFELE (Boito), Giunto sul passo estremo (Nearing life’s end). "1 

J tenor solo by Florencio Constantino .30421 1 

| MEFISTOFELE (Boito), Dai campi, dai prati (From quiet fields and 
l meadows), tenor solo, by Florencio Constantino.30430 J 

f OTELLO (Verdi), Credo (Iago’s Creed—A cruel God I worship), bari- ) 

tone solo by Ramon Blanchart.30433 I 

IL TROVATORE (Verdi), II be'en del suo sorriso (In the brightness S 
of her glances) (Tempest of the heart), baritone solo by Ramon 
Blanchart.30457 f 


(/2-inch.) The voice of Cavalieri — rich, 
clear, sweet and unmistakable. 


(12-inch.) A mezzo-soprano of remarkable 
range, power and beautg of tone. 


(12-inch.) Bronskaja’s voice is phenome- 
nallu high in range and is limpid, clear 
and crystalline throughout its entire 
compass. 


(12-inch.) Greater soprano recordings than 
these by Boninsegna have never been 
made. 


(12-inch.) Constantino’s magnificent tenor 
voice, rich and full of volume, flexible to 
an extraordinary degree, recorded under 
the best conceivable circumstances. 


(12-inch.) Blanchart’s signal success as 
leading bar tone of the Boston Opera Is 
well understood in listening to his Co¬ 
lumbia Records. 


( FAUST (Gounod), Rammenta i lieti di (Remember days long past) 

a hai ) (Church Scene), bass solo by Jose Mardones. 

A M/ j FAUST (Gounod), Dio dell’ or (Song of the Golden Calf), bass solo 
l by Jose Mardones. 


(10-inch.) The greatest bass records ever 
introduced are these by Mardones—a 
voice of immense sonority and splendid 
definition and volume. 



RIGOLETTO (Verdi), Quartette, Act IV, Bella figlia dell’ amore (Beau¬ 
teous daughter of the graces), vocal quartette, by Bronskaja, 

Freeman. Constantino, and Blanchart.30422 

A5177 LUC,A Dl LAMMERMOOR (Donizetti), Sextette. Act II, Chi referna 
il mio furore (Why do I my arms restrain), vocal sextette 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, tenor, baritone, bass, and tenor, 
sung by Bronskaja, Freeman, Constantino, Blanchart, Mar¬ 
dones, and Cilia.30443 

Catalog of the eighty-eight new Columbia Grand Opera numbers is 
ready at your dealer’s. 

Play these records on the Columbia Grafonola 
“ Regent 99 ($200) and you will indeed hear 44 the 
one incomparable musical instrument.” 


(12-inch.) The highest priced record in any 
catalog—the greatest value ever given in 
a musical record. One of a series of 
concerted numbers the most notable ever 
recorded. 


Prices in Canada plua duty— Headquarters for Canada—264 Tons© Street, Toronto. Oot. Dealers wanted—Exclusive Belling rights given where we are not properly repreaented. 

Creator! of the Talking-Machine Indiutry. Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking-Machine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Largest Manufacturers of Talking-Machine! in the World- 
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One of the easiest and surest ways imaginable to make money next 
winter is by at once replacing expensive-to-maintain heating systems with the 
UNDERFEED. The all-fire-on-top-coal-burning way in this system is indorsed 
by municipalities as cheapest and best for health, because it does away 
with coal waste and the smoke nuisance. Put your faith in this: 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed 

HEATING T? warm air steam-hot water 

systems fURNACES - BOILERS 
Save x /2 to 2 /3 of Coal Bills 




We can prove this cheerful saving of 50% to 66%% of the old heating cost by thousands, who, 
through the UNDERFEED, have experienced the novelty of owning a heating plant that really 
paid for itself and is still saving big money for them. Pea sizes of hard and soft coal and cheapest 
slack, that would smother the fire in ordinary furnaces and boilers, yield in the UNDERFEED as 
much clean, even heat as highest priced coal. Coal is fed from below. All fire being on top, smoke 
and gases must pass through the flames and are consumed, i This insures better health and more heat. 

Ashes are few and are removed by shaking the grate bar as in 
ordinary furnaces and boilers. 

G. G. Small of the United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. of Pittsburg, has used an Underfeed furnace 
for four years. 

“This Underfeed” he writes,“does all you claim 
in the way of fuel-bill saving. My coal bills run 
from $18 to $20 per season, while previously for 
hard coal they were about $50 per year. We now 
have MORE heat and a far more comfortable home 
than we had before. We use slack coal. The 
Underfeed is a ‘corking’ good furnace—the best 
I have ever seen.’* 

Wish you could see all the cheerful 
letters like this on file, but we’ll send 
you a batch in fac-simile and our Un¬ 
derfeed Furnace Booklet or Special 
Catalog of Steam and Water Boilers— 

ALL FREE. Heating plana and ser¬ 
vices of our Engineering Corps FREE. 

Write today giving name of local 
dealer with whom you’d prefer to deal. 

Peek- WILLIAMSON CO. 

426 West Fifth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Underfeed Furnace with casing 
removed , cut away to show henu coal is 
forced up under fire, which burns on top 


This illustration shows 
the Underfeed Boiler 


Furnace Dealers, Plumbers and Hardware Dealers will be vitally interested in oar Sales Plan. WRITE TODAY. 
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Old Age a Condition 

Really within Control 
To a Great Extent 

A man with a healthy body 
feelsyoung, vvhatever hisyears. 

The Secret of retained youth 
is in the food that builds and 
sustains the body, andahealthy 
mind. 

The elasticity and “bound” 
of prime manhood is designed 
to last through after years. 

Premature old age one brings 
upon himself through thought¬ 
less living. 

Scientists agree that most 
folks eat much more meat than 
the body needs. 

The excess means body work 
and body waste. Premature 
decay follows. 

A well-known food expert, 
knowing this, produced— 


Grape-Nuts 

A scientific, predigested food containing the vital body- and 
brain-building elements of natural food grains. It is quickly assimi¬ 
lated, and nourishes in the right way. 

Persons who have been careless in their living find the body 
promptly responds to the use of Grape=Nuts—they become alert, 
brisk and vigorous. 

“There’s a Reason” 

Posturn Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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For that picture which you want 
so much and which must be taken 
quickly—what an advantage it is to have 
> ' your camera loaded with Ansco Film! 
The wonderful speed of Ansco is not 
outweighed by lack of definition. It takes 
the impression as clearly as it does quick¬ 
ly, with fidelity to tonal shadings and 
color values. It raises the standard 
of snapshot work in a marked 
degree. 

New possibilities in photography are 
open to the amateur who uses 


iANSCO 


FILM 


Shadows and half lights of delicate grading 
and softness. Portrayal of color ratios that 
was impossible without special orthochromatic 
apparatus until this improved film with its 
faithful chromatic balance was introduced. 

Ansco Film are exceptionally easy to 
handle. Non-curling, non-halation. Numbers 
never offset. Fit any film camera. 

C. To best bring out the depth, softness and 
richness of Ansco Film, print with CYKO 
PAPER. Insist that those who do work for 
you use CYKO. 

The Ansco Company manufactures 
full lines of Cameras, Film, Paper, 
pure chemicals, and other photo¬ 
graphic supplies. Independent 
dealers everywhere sell them. 
Look for the Ansco Sign and 
buy where you see it. 


No. io ANSCO 
Shi * sYi 


Beautiful Camera Catalog, also Two-volume Photo¬ 
graphic Library — Free. At Dealers’ or write to 




ANSCO COMPANY, 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Apologies: 

At least 24 advertising pages are missing from the hard copy 
used to produce our digital edition of this issue. 

Advertising page 41 should appear here. 



Advertising page 42 should appear here. 
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Soon housewives will know 



The woman who es¬ 
capes from the tyranny 
and drudgery of old- 
fashioned, insanitary 
heating method 3 to that 
of cleanly, automatic 
heating is surely open 
to congratulations. Too 
many housekeepers 
are chained to brooms, 
dust-pans, and back¬ 
breaking coal hods because of the relentless slavery to stoves 
and hot air furnaces. There’s a way out— 


Two Methods and a Moral.” 



. Radiators 


Boilers 


are the only means of warming a house with¬ 
out adding to the labor of its care. These 
outfits of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators are absolutely clean, will outlast 
the building itself; and the fuel and labor 
thereafter prove to be big profit-makers. 
Step into any sky-scraper office building or fine store and you will see they are 
equipped with our outfits — the name of our Company you 
will find cast on the end of each radiator. It is an evidence 
of the high quality of our goods, also significant of the fact 
that men would not put up in their places of business with the 
annoying heating methods that their wives patiently endure. 


savings soon repay their cost, and 


To continue to use old-fashioned heating reflects upon the housewife—robs 
her of the few hours per day which she should be able to devote to better 
things. Buy an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators and 
like thousands of others who have bought, you will joyfully pass the good 
word along. Don’t wait to build a new home or until another Winter. Put 
comfort into your present house—now done without tearing up, or disturb¬ 
ing old heaters until ready to put fire in the IDEAL Boiler. Write us to¬ 
day for catalogue, “Ideal Heating Investments.” 



A No. 4121 IDEAL Boiler and 420 ft. 
of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, 
costing the owner $ 190 , were used 
to Hot-Water heat this cottage. 

At these prices the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, competent 
Fitter. This did not include cost of 
labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc..which 
installation is extra and varies ac¬ 
cording to climatic and other con¬ 
ditions. 


Showrooms in all 
large cities 


Ameri canR adiator Company 


Write to Dept. 
Chicago 
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We began in one small 
store, figuring our business in 
the hundreds. 

To-day we count sales by 
millions and have three of the 
greatest of stores devoted to 
outfitting men and boys. 

How ? 

Ask the Man from New 
Y ork. 

Good clothing' for men 
and boys—clothing that must 
make good under any test, 
and the supreme test is “your 
money back if you want it.” 

We ’re retailers, who whole¬ 
sale to a few good clothiers in 
the larger cities. 

Fall styles are ready at our 
Broadway stores. 

If Broadway is far off and 
your home dealer hasn’t our 
clothing—write us. 

Rogers Peet & Company 
New York City 

258 Broadway 842 Broadway 1302 Broadway 
at Warren St. at 13 th St. at 34 th St. 
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The Problem of Time 

An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


1IME has always been a strange and baffling puzzle to philoso¬ 
phers. They could never explain, or account, or trace its 
beginning and end. While we can calculate the end of 
worlds and of solar systems, time stretches away illimitable, 
unfettered and uncontrolled. ^ The principal thing that 
differentiates man from the animals is his cognizance of time. 

Animals know when they are hungry, but they never look at 
the sun or make any sign which shows that they are speculating about time. 
We divide life up into periods of time, and thus make it endurable. You lend 
a man money and in a year he pays you back with something additional—or 
he doesn’t. Anyway, he should. Where did the extra money come from ? 
Time produced it. How can time cease? By no leap of mind can one 
imagine. But all the time that the individual can call his own is while he lives. 
J3P When will Fate with her scissors clip the thread of time for you? You 
do not know, and this very uncertainty should make you prize time and work 
while it is called the day. To limit the shock of your passing, and to ease 
your affairs over the shallows when your hand and brain can no longer guide 
them, Life Insurance comes in. Death, for most, comes without warning. By 
Life Insurance, those dependent upon us are cared for, and the result of our 
foresight and prudence is the possession of those we love after we are gone. 
SOL Life Insurance is not a duty: it is more than that—it is a privilege. Life 
Insurance does not actually insure you against death, but it insures your loved 
ones against want when you are no longer here. That very fact gives peace, 
poise and power to the man who is insured. It makes for length of days. 
Life Insurance is an extension on time. And being wise we provide 
through the Equitable Life against the time when time shall be no longer ours. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


(t 


OF THE UNITED STATES 

Strongest in the World” 

The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 

PAUL MORTON, PRESIDENT 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town ? Then why not 

recommend to us some good man—or woman—to represent us there— 

Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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D ON’T let Jack 
napping. You 
all-winter cold by 
furnisher today for 


Frost catch you 
may prevent an 
going to your 


Improved 


Duofbie 


Heed Ik UixderweakT 


You can hardly be too early about it. Duofold 
doesn’t overheat you on a mild day or in a 
warm room; yet it is a perfect safeguard 
against the severest weather.—Two light¬ 
weight fabrics in one; with air-space between. 

This is sensible, scientific; and distinctly “the correct 
thing”. Duofold is worn by good dressers and well- 
groomed men everywhere.. 

Your dealer will show you Duofold single garments 
and union suits in various weights and styles; thoroughly 
\ shrunken; and guaranteed in every respect. Yourmoney 

\ back if not satisfied. If you can’t get exactly what 
\A you want write to us. We’ll find a way to supply you. 

tW Ask f° r l ^ e Duojold style booklet. It gives important 
jjw facts about underwear that every modern man ought to 
know. “ Get next". 

W Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mohawk, N. Y. 
Robischon & Peckham Co., Selling Agents 
349 Broadway, New York 


Inner fabric oF 


Outer fabric of 
wool,silk or silkoline 


cotton, linen or silk 


9 
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Clean, Hot Water Galore! 




No matter how many have used hot water 
before you, you can have all you want at any 
hot water faucet in the house without waiting 
for the water to heat. 


This is possible with the 


Water-Heater 


RUUD 

Automatic Gas 


because it heats the water as rapidly as 
it flows through its copper coils. 

The “Ruud” is installed in the basement 
or cellar and connected with the gas and 
water pipes. It requires no attention 
whatever. Opening any hot water faucet 
automatically lights the gas in the heater 
and the water runs hot. Turning off the 
faucet puts out the gas and you have heated 
no more water than you actually used. 

Send for the “RUUD” Free Book. 


It explains in detail the 
operation of this wonderful 
water-heater. If you own 
a home or if you are building one you owe it 
to yourself to read this book. The “Ruud” 
is a permanent installation, the same as the 
plumbing or heating system, and will last as 
long as the house. 

We will mail the “Ruud” book upon request. 
Standard Dwelling Size, Delivered, $ 100; On Pacific Coast, $115 

RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

Dept. A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Branches and Salesroom! in 25 Principal Cities. 

HAMBURG:—Ruud Heisswaster Apparatebau. 
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Chicago 

262 Wabash Ave. 
Indianapolis 
18 N. Penn’a St. 


New York 
8 F. 34th Street 
Louisville 
425 S. Fourth Ave. 


St. Louis * 

1013 Olive Street 
Boston 

40 Huntington Ave. 


San Francisco 
310 Sutter Street 
Denver 

1626 California St. 


“An Invitation to the Dance” 


quoted a well-known music critic watching a hundred 
children dancing to Baldwin Player-Piano accompaniment. 

All the waltz kings, all the music monarchs from Strauss to Sousa, from 
Chopin to Chaminade, are your subjects— 

Palbtom -piapercPiano 

furnishes fingers of fairy fleetness and the power to accent like an artist. Yet 
you control the performance; your rythmic feeling rules. 

Try the Viennese waltzes on a Baldwin Player-Piano. Here is swing, 
enticement, color as when the master leads the band. Every composer is yours 
to interpret with art . 

The Catalogue, describing Baldwin player construction, is complete 
with player facts. Let us send it. Comparison between the 1 ‘Baldwin ’ ’ 
and other piano-playing inventions emphasizes Baldwin superiority. 


(The IWtoin Company 


CINCINNATI 
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Telephone, 
Dumb; 
Five Million, Eloquent. 


If there were only one telephone 
in the world it would be exhibited 
in a glass case as a curiosity. 

Even in its simplest form tele¬ 
phone talk requires a second instru¬ 
ment with connecting wires and 
other accessories. 

For real, useful telephone service, 
there must be a comprehensive 
system of lines, exchanges, switch¬ 
boards and auxiliary equipment, 
with an army of attendants always 
on duty. 

Connected with such a system a 
telephone instrument ceases to be a 
curiosity, but becomes part of the 


great mechanism of universal com¬ 
munication. 

To meet the manifold needs of 
telephone users the Bell System has 
been built, and today enables twenty- 
five million people to talk with one 
another, from five million telephones. 

Such service cannot be rendered 
by any system which does not cover 
with its exchanges and connecting 
lines the whole country. 

The Bell System meets the needs 
of the whole public for a telephone 
service that is united, direct and 
universal. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 
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1 to 10,000! 

It is estimated that one man in ten still wears 
custom made clothes. 

It is a fact that not one man in ten thousand 
has his shoes made to order. 

The average man you meet is wearing today a better look¬ 
ing, more comfortable and more durable shoe than was 
worn by the millionaire of yesterday. Just one thing has 
made this possible: 

Goodyear Welts 

Here is a picture of the shoemaker of your youth—you have seen 
him at work with almost precisely the same tools that were used at the 
time the pyramids were built. 

But within your memory he has vanished into history. His place has 
been taken by a system of almost human 
machinery. The making of shoes has 
been revolutionized in the past ten 
years by the marvelous development 
and the general use of the Goodyear 
Welt system of shoe machinery, which 
results in: 

Satisfaction to the wearer; 

Better business for the dealer; 

Prosperity for the manufacturer; 

Improved conditions of labor. 

No majter where sold, or under what name, all really good Welt 
shoes today are made by this process—ask the salesman (next time) 
if the Welt shoes he offers you are “Goodyear Welts”—refuse them 
if they are not. You want the best—get it. 

We have prepared an alphabetical list of all “Goodyear Welt” shoes sold under a special name 
or Trade Mark. We send it on request, without charge, and with it a book which describes 
the “Goodyear Welt” process in detail and pictures the marvelous machines employed. 

United Shoe Machinery Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Seaside Painters know by experience that nothing but Oxide of Zinc 
Paints will give satisfaction. Seashore exposure is only an “accelerated 
paint test.” Paint that wears well here will wear better elsewhere. 

A proper percentage of Oxide of Zinc is essential to the life of Paint. 

Does your paint contain Oxide of Zinc? 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. 

55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

We do not grind Zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints mailed free on request. 


Oxide of Zinc is'unalterable even 
under the blowpipe. 


USE PAINTS MADE WITH OXIDE of ZINC 



Actual test by the Board of Fire Under¬ 
writers, Chicago, shows Wood Fibre Plaster 
300% stronger than lime and sand. So why 
use old-fashioned materials when the best 
costs no more. 

Climax Wood Mortar 


TRADE 



This G. R. P. quality brand 
of plaster has for a base 
Plire Gypsum Rock. It is 

E lastic and easy-spreading, 
ts density prevents vermin. 
It is absolutely fire-proof 
and not easily affected by 
water. Use Climax Wood 
Mortar over any good 
plaster board and you will 
have an ideal wall—a wall 
without lath stains or pops 


—a wall that deadens sound 
and saves fuel—a wall that 
never needs repairs. 

For your own protection 
write for a free copy of our 
book and learn many truths 
about plastering. # It is a 
little book on a big subject 
and is not afraid to state 
facts. 

A postal brings the book 
free. Write at once. 


--- • o v* pupa irce. nrite at once. 

Grand Rapids Plaster Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Climax Wood Mortar Makers of Hercules Wall Plaster 
Superior Wood Fibre Plaster Gypsum Wall Plaster 

Sales Agents for Sackett Plaster Board 



American 

Richmond , Va. 


“ The Tanks with a Reputation ” 

AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER TANKS 

should be o£ the best possible con¬ 
struction as your fire protection is 
dependent on a permanent and ade¬ 
quate water supply for the sprinklers. 
Put in a 

Caldwell Cypress Tank 
and Steel Tower 

ol the famous Tubular Column de¬ 
sign and any Insurance Company 
will endorse it. 

No tank could be of better material 
or workmanship; no Tower could be 
of better design. 

Our experience will be of help to 
your architect in planning lor such a 
tank to go above buildiug or in the 
yard. 


Gentlemen: Tie 100 Ft- trcst.e with Cj- 
prcsB Tank which you provided for the New 
York Mills, which was put in to meet recom¬ 
mendation made by me, is certainly a first- 
class Job and is a credit to your enBineering 
ability as well aa (o your general shop meth¬ 
ods. 

Since this tank was erected they bare had 
what appn ached ton cyclone in that riolnitv. 
the wind being strong enough to rip oft a 
considerable portion of the mill roof, but the 
tauk and trestle were in no way injured. 

Very truly yours, 

FRANK L. FIERCE. 

Inspector Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies. 


We build Tanks of Steel and Wood. 
We erect anywhere—everywhere. 

25 Years’ Experience. 

Send for illustrated catalogue No. 
21, of wood and steel tanks, and 64- 
page Embossed View Book. 

W. E. Caldwell Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Louisville, Ky., U. S. A. 


Tanks—Steel, Wood, Galvanized—Towers 
Wind Myis, Pumps. Gas Engines 
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You should take 
an active interest 
in choosing your 
varnish maker. 


N o matter how far removed you may 
be personally from the actual use of 
varnish, if it is your money that pays 
the varnish bills, you should know what 
Berry Brothers, Ltd., can do for you. 


A S the largest varnish makers in the world, 
with 52 years of quality experience, we 
occupy an authoritative position that commands 
the business confidence of millions of varnish users 
the world over. 

There is no varnish need we do not under¬ 
stand ; none that we cannot meet with goods that 


mean great ultimate economy to the buyer. 

If you realized how money can be wasted by 
the improper use of varnish, you would start at 
once to dig deep into the subject. 

Whether you are a painter, home-owner, arch¬ 
itect or a manufacturer using varnish on your pro¬ 
duct, you will always find the right varnish among 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 

FOR ALL KNOWN PURPOSES 


A Free Book 
for All Varnish Users 

Send for “ Choosing Your Varnish 
Maker.” It contains complete lists of 
the various Berry Brothers’ products 
for all classes of users. 

Start your more active interest in 
tarnish by sending for a copy today. 

Our representatives will call on manu¬ 
facturers interested in better and more 
economical finishing. 


Any dealer or painter can supply 
Berry Brothers’ Architectural Varnishes. 
Look for the label, and insist upon 
getting it. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED 1858 
Largest Varnish Makers In th^ World 
Address all correspondence to DETROIT. 

Factories: Detroit, Mich. Walkervillc, 
Ont. 

Branches: New York, Boston, Philadel¬ 
phia. Baltimore, Chicago, Cincrnnati, St. 
Louis, San Francisco. 


The Leading 
Architectural Varnishes 

Liquid Granite:—For finishing floors 
ill the most durable manner possible. 

Luxeberry Wood Finish:—-For the 
finest rubbed or polished finish or interior 
woodwork. 

Elastic Interior Finish:—For interior 
woodwork exposed to severe wear, 
finished in full gloss. 

Elastic Outside Finish:—For all 

surfaces, such as front doors, that are 
exposed to the weather. 
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PRICKLY 

HEAT 



CUTICURA 


Soap and Cuticura Oint¬ 
ment. These pure, sweet 
and gentle emollients have 
no rivals for summer rashes, 
itchings, chafings, sunburn 
and bites and stings, as well 
as for everyday use in pre¬ 
serving, purifying and beau¬ 
tifying the skin and hair. 

Sold throughout the world Depots: London. 27* 
Charterhouse Sq ; Paris. io, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin: Australia, R. Towns & Co . Sydney; India. 
B K. Paul. Calcutta; China. Hong Kong Drug Co.: 
Japan, Maruya Ltd , Tokio; So Africa. Lennon, 
Ltd .Cape Town, etc ; U S A.. Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props. 133 Columbus Ave., Boston 

32-page Cuticura Book post-free, a Guide to 
the Best Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 



Brown Your Hair 

“You’d never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Tint Hair Stain. The Stain doesn't hurt 
the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy/* 
Send for a Trial Package. 

It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut Tint Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only the 
hair, doesn’t rub off. contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or 
copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut Tint Hair Stain should last you a year. Sells for 
$r.oo per bottle at first-class druggists. .We guarantee satisfaction. 
Send your name and address on a slip of paper, with this advertise¬ 
ment, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or com) and we will mail you, 
charges prepaid, atrial package, in, plain, sealed wrapper, with 
valuable booklet on hair. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 
1230 Groton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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n Ain i umiv 

Two Sizes, 5oe.and8l.00 

Invigorates the Scalp-Nourishes the Hair Roots 

Your Money Back if it Doesn’t 


Sold and guaranteed by 


gist in a place. Look for 77»e j feocaM Stores 


They arc the Druggists in over 3000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 
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New York Fall & Winter Catalog 
will be ready September 5. 


It's FREE. Write us, TO-DAY: 
"Please send Catalog No. 2." 

It is an excellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris wearing 
apparel, and other merchandise, 
for Women, Children and Men. 

Ordering by mail, from a HOUSE 
of CHARACTER, is a good plan. 


Buyers get what they order; 
and satisfaction is certain. 

We pay postage, anywhere, on 
mail shipments of $5 or more. 




Try It On 

STEAKS 


and you will be delighted 
with the added zest given by 


LEA & PERRINS 

SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL. WORCESTERSHIRE 

It improves Soups, Fish, Gravies, 
Chafing Dish Cooking, Welsh 
Rarebits and many other dishes. 

Beware of Imitations. 

John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 



Wear One Side, 
Then the Other 


That’s what you can 
do with Linene col¬ 
lars. Both sides are 
alike. 

io collars for 25 
cents at the stores, 
or by mail 30 cents 
in U. S. stamps. 
SAMPLE BYMAIL 
for 6 cents. 

State Size and Style. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 

Dept. P, Boston, Mass. 


A Chocolate 9f Rare Quality 

Metropolitan 
Sweet Chocolate 


A Chocolate of such 
Superior Quality, 
Smoothness and Flavor 
as has never before 
been produced 


A Chocolate 
for Chocolate 
Connoisseurs 



Sold by Dealers 
Everywhere 

Cakes 
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Will Old Age Find YOU 
Still Drudging Along ? 


What is life going to mean to you ? Is it going to mean comfort and prosperity, or 

is lack of training going to condemn you to hard labor for the rest of your days? 


You are facing a serious problem—one that affords absolutely no compromise. To earn 
enough to command the comforts of life you must have special training, or else be content to fall 
in line with the huge army, of the untrained, the poorly-paid, the dissatisfied, the crowd in the rut. 

For you, there is a way to success—a true way—an easy way—a short way. Are you 
willing to have the International Correspondence Schools of Scranton make you an expert in your 
chosen line of work, in your spare time, without your having to leave home or stop work ? 
That is the way. It is the way that meets your special case. The terms are made to suit your 
means. The time is arranged to suit your con- 
venience. The training is adapted to fill your 

International Correspondence Schools, 

Box 814 SCRANTON, PA. 

Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for the position, trade or profession 
before which I have marked X. 


FREE YOURSELF 


That the I. C. S. can help you is shown 
by the 300 or so letters received every month 
from successful students who VOLUNTAR¬ 
ILY report better positions and salaries as the 
direct result of I. C. S. Help. During June 
the number was 285. ? Mark the coupon. 

Next month, next week, tomorrow, even 
an hour hence may be too late. Mark the 
coupon now and so take the first step to escape 
life-long servitude. Marking it entails no 
obligation—it brings you full information and 
advice regarding the way to your success. 

Mark the coupon NOW. 


Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Advertising Man 

Show Card Writing 
Window Trimming: 
Commercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Architectural Draftsman 
Building Contractor 
Architect (Spanish 

Chemist J French 

Languages —) German 
Banking Italian 

Civil Service 

Electric Wlrcman 

Elco. Lighting Supt. 
Electrical Engineer 
Mechanical Draltsman 
Meehan. Engineer 
Telephone Expert 
Stationary Engineer 
Textile Manufacturing 
Civil Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting 
Mine Foreman 

Mine Superintendent 
Automobile Running 



City 


_State_ 
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Money and You 

Do You Need Money? 

Are you satisfied where you are working? 
Do you have to pinch on things you need— 
or your family needs? 

Would even a little more money make life 
just right for you? 

McClure’s Needs You 

and needs you as much as you need money. 
Cooperation will supply your needs and ours. 
We want good, live representatives—men and 
women who are “worth their salt”—to increase 
our circulation by taking subscriptions for 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 
v In this work lies your opportunity. We 
N, can employ you-probably in your home 
s,pt - town; if not, we will send you to a fresh 
s.s.Mcciurec«N field where the crops are dollars. 

44-60 E. 23dStreetX. ttt j 5 . 1 

hew York city. X We don t need your experience. 
Gentlemen: \ We don’t need your capital. Our 

Please show me how. In • • 1*1 

earnest, Yours. x service requires one thing only 
Name . 'v from you—the spirit to do. 

X. s. s. McClure co. 

j' own . State . 44 East 23rd Street > New York City 
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This book 


HYGIENIC 

KALSOMINE 






Free Advice on Beautifying 
Your Home 

“The Home Decorator” is a little book 
replete with valuable suggestions for those who 
are planning a more artistic home. Contains 
decorative schemes in colors for every room. 
Valuable from an economic view-point—shows 
marvelously beautiful and exclusive effects 
obtainable at a trifling cost. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
and give his name. 

r ‘For luxurious taste and modest 



purses.” 


Dept. C. 


CHICAGO 


ADAMS & ELTING CO 



JERSEY 

MILK 

14% SOLIDS 


Which 
Glass of 
Milk Are 
You 


Drinking ? 1 



ORDINARY 

MILK 

11% SOLIDS 


Save one-fourth of your milk bill by get¬ 
ting Jersey milk. The milk of ordinary 
cows, of large, coarse, beefy cows, is only 
three-fourths as rich in tissue-building 
proteid and energy-making properties as 


Jersey Milk 

Best for Children and Grown-ups 

Why buy thin milk? Surely you don’t 
want to pay for water! Buy rich, nutri¬ 
tious Jersey milk instead. It’s best and 
most economical. 

Ask your milkman to supply you with 
Jersey milk. 

Suburbanites who want to keep a cow 
should investigate the Jersey—she gives 
the richest milk at the lowest feed cost. 

AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 

8 W. 17th Street, New York 



Here is ttie Finest Catalog 
ever issued about 
Photographic 
Lenses 




We want 
every pho¬ 
tographer, 
who is in¬ 
terested in 
making bet¬ 
ter pictures to 
have a copy. It 
is well arrang¬ 
ed, excellently- 
printed and filled 
with attractive 
illustrations. It is 
a real work of art. 
It is instructive, too, 
because it tells you 
all about lenses in 
general _ and Goerz 
Lenses in particular; 
makes plain the photo¬ 
graphic terms that have bothered you before; by means 
of over sixty striking illustrations, it shows you wherein 


GOERZ LENSES 

Are Superior to Others 

This book in itself is abundant proof of their superi¬ 
ority. Get a copy and you will see why. It will be sent 
on receipt of six cents, or may be had free at dealers. 

A Goerz Lens on your camera makes photographic 
success sure. Goerz Lenses oan be fitted to any and all 
Cameras, Kodaks, etc. Insist on getting a Goerz. 
C.P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Makers of Goerz Lenses, Cameras and Binoculars 
79B East 130th Street, New York 


METTLACH WARE 



WEDDING GIFTS 

Of utility, grace and beauty—Mettlach Vases, Plaques, Tankards, 
Steins, jardinieres and Ferneries. Original shapes and designs. At 
the better retail shops. Ask foY Mettlach. Look for the trade-marks. 

The decorations on Mettlach In/a id Stoneware are NOT PAINTED— 
they are executed with plastic colored clays laid out in interstices. This 
Mettlach secret has baffled ceramists for nearly a century. The booklet 
“Making Steins in an Old Monastery’’ 
is a most interesting story of Mettlach Abbey, A. D. 589, now the Mett¬ 
lach factory. Handsomely Illustrated. Write /or it. 

E. R. THIELER, Dept. E, 66 Park Place, N. Y. 
Representing VILLEROY & BOCH in II. S. & Canada 
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Solution of the Cost of Living 

Get More Money 

Don’t wish for it, or watch others make it. 

Get it yourself. 

McCLURE’S MAGAZINE is going to 
increase its circulation. That means an oppor¬ 
tunity for work. 

McCLURE’S MAGAZINE is going to 
invest thousands of dollars in the enterprise. 
That means big money for those that do the 
work. 

McCLURE’S is a Magazine that is read 
by two million people. Ten million more 
would read it if they had a chance. Of these, 
three million are looking for a chance, and will 
seize it if you give it to them. McCLURE’S 
is in a constant growing demand. That means 
easy work. 

X We pay you in commissions and prizes summing up to 

thousands of dollars every season. To protect you against too 
X. great competition we guarantee you prizes for work you do. 
Sept. N. Four hundred subscriptions a month are by no means 

N. unusual to our workers, 
s. s. 

McCLURE CO. X 
44-60 E. 23d St., \ 

New York c.ty All 0 f our guarantee prizes are not as large 

Gentlemen: X as course> but all of them give VOU 

in earnest, yours, X bl S money and we give a prize for as tew 

N as eight subscriptions. 

With McCLURE’S lies one practical means 

" treet . of solving the great problem of living. 

Town... 
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No. 3146—Jacoboan Sofa 


Learn Furniture Facts 
Before You Buy 


Every person who is planning a furniture pur¬ 
chase, whether a single piece or the equipment of 
a luxurious home, should be informed as to what 
constitutes real furniture value. For there is a 
vast difference in the methods of upholstered fur¬ 
niture construction. It is this difference that 


counts in the years of service that the honestly 



built piece should give. 

But you need not buy blindly—you can protect 
yourself against imposition — be sure that the 
piece you select will last out a lifetime of wear. 

Karpen Upholstered Furni¬ 
ture is trade-marked, and that 
trade-mark is your guaranty. 

It is the only guaranteed up¬ 
holstered furniture in the 
world, yet it costs no 
more than the unknown 
and unnamed kinds. 

Karpen Free Style 
Book AA Tells 
the Story 

It explains to you why 
Karpen Furniture equals in No . 3 967 -Mouern 
style and quality the crafts- Luxurious Arm Ohair 
manship of former gener¬ 
ations; tells you what makes it the standard of up¬ 
holstered furniture value. 


This book brings you over 500 pieces of fine furni¬ 
ture for home inspection; offers you a range of se¬ 
lection that the biggest metropolitan store could not 
equal. No matter what piece you select, your dealer 
can quickly get it for you. And we will authorize 
him to make you a special price. Write for the book 
today. (K) 


S. Karpen & Bros. 

Karpen Building, CHICAGO 
Karpen Building, NEW YORK 
20 Sudbury Street, BOSTON 

.The United States Government used 1,829 
pieces of Karpen furniture in furnishing 
the new Senate Office Building throughout . Karpen furniture 
u ' as specihed in competition with manufacturers everywhere . 



TRADE-MARK 



Thousands Are 
Saving These 
Lids for the 


Beautiful Lindsay Light! 


The lids are from boxes containing the 
marvelous Lindsay Tungsten Gas Mantle, 
which has superseded the ordinary mantle 
in over a million American homes. 


A million gas consumers know that for 
powerful yet pleasant illumination, for 
durability and for all-around satisfaction, 
the 

Lindsay Tungsten 
Gas Mantle 

is in a class of its own. It is woven of a specially 
tough fiber, specially treated. This insures long 
life, while it prevents shrinkage and loss of light 
—a common mantle fault. 

We make mantles, unsurpassed in their grades, 
to retail at ten, fifteen, twenty and twenty-five 
cents. But we say frankly that the Lindsay 
Tungsten at thirty cents is the cheapest mantle 
made—and you can prove it yourself by buying one 
mantle from your dealer. 

How to Get the 
Beautiful 
Premium Light 

To introduce the Lindsay 
Tungsten Mantle quickly' 
into another million homes, 
we will send the beautiful 
light illustrated herein — 
which retails regularly at 
$ 1 . 25 —prepaid on receipt of 
the caps from twelve Lind¬ 
say Tungsten Mantle boxes 
and ten cents to cover post¬ 
age and packing. Be sure 
to look for the name Lind¬ 
say and the lavender-col¬ 
ored mantle. Many people 
are buying the mantles in 
dozen lots so as to get their first free light at once. 

Get the mantles from your dealer. If he hasn’t 
them, send your order direct, mentioning his name. 



Lindsay Light Company 

NEW YORK : CHICAGO 

DEALERS—If not already supplied, write us atonce. We want 
the local dealer to receive the benefit of this special offer. 
_(29) 
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S erve Karo on the table. 

Better than honey on hot biscuit 
and gives a finer flavor to griddle 
cakes than any other sweet. 

Agrees with everybody. 


Karo 


Eat it on Use it for 

Griddle Cakes Ginger Bread 
Hot Biscuit Cookies 

Waffles Candy 


Karo Ctpok Book — fifty pages, including 
thirty perfect recipes for home candy 
making—Free. Send your name on a post 
card, today, to 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 

Dept. H. New York P. O. Box 161 


We have made boots for Sportsmen, Prospectors, Civil and Mining Engineers <®>C. 
longer than any other boot makers and KNOW HOW. Putman Boots sell all over 
the world and have justly earned the slogan, “The World’s Standard”. Where not 
Sold by dealers we ship the Genuine Putman Boots direct to you. Catalog of 
over 50 styles of boots at all prices, and self measurement blanks sent free. Al¬ 
so Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. Cut shows a 14 inch boot, hand sewed, 
water-proofed, black or brown color, made to your measure 

and delivered in the U. S., Canada or Mexico for. 

H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 28 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


$8.00 


The yre made to measure 


) World's Putman Boots. 

Standard Go On like a glove and fit all over. 


J^BLACHu 

^ MCE TOWDER 



WOMEN—CONSPICUOUS 

for complexion always smooth and velvety, 
that never lose their youthful attractive¬ 
ness, that seem to be impervious to ex¬ 
posure, to sun and wind, are users of 
that great beautifier—Lnlilarhe. It pre¬ 
vents that oily, shiny appearance, and 
counteracts the disagreeable effects of 
perspiration. Lablache is cooling, 
refreshing and pure. 

Refuse Substitutes. They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, White. Pink, or 
Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or 
by mail. Send 10c. for samp/e box. 

BEN. LEVY C0. t French Perfumers, 

Dept. 19. 125 Kingston Si.. Roston. Mnss. 
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Keeps teeth white. Maintains their 
cleanliness. Preserves their sound¬ 
ness. Effective at once. 


25c everywhere 
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No More 

Punctures 

No more “blow outs”, no more tire troub¬ 
les at all. Standard Tire Protectors enable 
you to come and go, day in and day out ; 
without the least bit of anxiety. Eliminate 
the tire expense and you know the cost of 
up-keep of your car will be merely nominal. 



Standard 
Tire Protectors 


are the only device known which protect 
tires without affecting resiliency. 

Sharp stones, glass or nails cannot pene¬ 
trate our durable protectors. The arrows 
above indicate their strong construction. The 
body of the tire protector is composed of four or more 
layers of Sea-Island cotton fabric, and the rubber 
tread of pure Para Rubber, giving strongest wearing 
qualities. 

Slips over the tread surface of the tire and is held 
firmly in place by natural inflation pressure. No 
metal fastenings. Gravel, water or foreign matter 
cannot get in. Impossible for them to work off, and 
no creeping. Made for any style tire or wheel. 

Write today for our handsome booklet and see why 
11 Standard Protectors Do Protect . 9 9 Read 
our many genuine testimonials. 




Standard Tire Protector Co. 

. 604 S. Water st Saginaw, Mich. 


Dependable floor coverings of 
character and quality are invari¬ 
ably secured by those who buy 
Bigelow Carpets and Rugs. The 
element of risk is eliminated and 
the home is long graced by these 
fabrics of enduring beauty and 
service. The name Bigelow has 
for seventy-five years stood at the 
head of the carpet industry, syn¬ 
onymous with all that is most 
desirable in distinctive floor 
coverings. 

The Bigelow Carpet Company 
were the original power loom 
manufacturers and to this com¬ 
pany the world is indebted for 
practically all improvements in 
the manufacture of carpets. The 
entire output of the combined 
Bigelow plants exceeds eight mil¬ 
lion yards of carpeting annually 
and it is steadily increasing. 



It is our earnest wish to ac¬ 
quaint all interested in floor cov¬ 
erings with the peculiar merits of 
Bigelow products and to this end 
we have prepared an interesting 
little book which we will be glad 
to send gratis on request. Ad¬ 
dress your inquiry to Bigelow 
Carpet Co., New York, and it will 
have prompt attention. 
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Latest Model. Style 705. 


SUPREMACY 

AMONG AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
MAKES IS ACCORDED 

Ivers & Pond 
Pianos 

They embody every refinement which 
half a century’s experience can sug¬ 
gest. Used in over 350 leading educa¬ 
tional institutions and nearly 50,000 
discriminating homes. Every intend¬ 
ing purchaser should have our new 
catalogue picturing and describing the 
exquisite models we are bringing out 
for fall trade. Write for it. 

Our “No Risk” Mail-Order Plan, 

a unique proposition for buying “ on approval,” is 
available wherever in the Unitqd States no dealer 
sells IVERS & POND Pianos. We pay railway 
freights both ways if piano fails to please. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Attractive Easy 
Payment plans available wherever you may live. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO.. 

161 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 

Name . 


Address 



This Double Mantle 
Burns 500 Nights 



No bunch 
here to 
shut off 
light 


The Block lnnerlin Mantle, because it is lined, isn't af¬ 
fected by jars or vibration as ordinary mantles are. The 
Block lnnerlin is built as two separate mantles; one is put 
inside the other, then the two are united into one strong 
mantle. It's the simple principle of reinforcement. It never 
shrinks and is very tough. 

A Block lnnerlin lasts about a year and a half with 
ordinary usage, and because of more incandescent surface 
gives so% more light without requiring any extra gas. 

It takes twice as long to make one of these mantles and 
requires nearly twice as much material. The price is there¬ 
fore 25 c each at your dealer’s. But you can get one to 
try without cost by saving twelve covers of the boxes 
containing our lower-priced unlined " Vytalty ” Mantles, 
selling for ioc and 15 c each. One cover with each mantle. 
Simply preseTnt the covers to the dealer or send them 
direct to us. 

Block lnnerlin Lined Mantles cost us too much and are 
too good to give away absolutely free, so we are taking 
this way of introducing them. 


\W7 





mm 

.. . Si 


LINED 


MANTLES 


They are made for upright as well 
as inverted lights. 

Block “Vytalty” Inverted Mantles, 
like " lnnerlin” Inverted, are made with 
our patented cross-cut seam which elimi¬ 
nates “bunching” at the lower end. 

Ask your dealer to show you also 
the Block “Vytalty” Light, which sells 
complete for $ 1 . 

Buy a Block lnnerlin Mantle today 
to try tonight—or begin saving “Vytalty ' 
covers—or better still, buy twelve “ Vy- 
taltys” and get the lnnerlin without 
cost right away, for this offer can’t last 
long. Always look for “ Block ” on gas 
mantles. It means “Quality.” 

THE BLOCK LIGHT COMPANY 

104 Wick Avenue (8) YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Barcalo 

Beds 

Are So Well Made You Can 
Strike Them With a Hammer 


D 1 


^ID you ever hear of any other brass and 
iron beds so good as this? And the 
extra quality doesn’t cost you anything 
extra. It really costs us less in the long run 
because this quality makes sales easier for us 
and for dealers who sell Barcalo Beds. 

You’ve heard about the beds that the dealer tests, before the purchaser, 
with a heavy hammer. We can afford to make this startling test of strength 
and our dealers can afford to do it because Barcalo Beds are so well con¬ 
structed that they will stand this test. If you want unbreakable beds look 
for the seal shown opposite and you’ve found the genuine Barcalo. 

Guaranteed for 35 Years 

The. Barcalo Line of Brass and Iron Beds is so extensive—so comprehensive that you 
are certain to be suited in style, size and price. The Barcalo Process Guaranteed Finish 
on our brass styles insures a permanently handsome bed. Write for Barcalo Style Book 
and name of your dealer who sells the genuine Barcalo Beds. 


BARCALO 

MFG. 

CO. 


DepL 1-9 
BUFFALO. 
N. Y. 


VOTF— Our Corner Seal 
and Finish Seal are new. Your 
dealer may have harcalos without 
these. Look for the trade mark —Barcalo Buffalo — at 
foot. This and 15-year guarantee protect you fully. 



Let the Kodak Film Tank and Velox Paper 
Complete the Pleasure of Your Kodak Day. 

KODAK Simplicity 


marks every step. No dark room for either developing or printing and better results than by 
the old methods. Ask your dealer or write us for the two free booklets: Tank Development 
and "The Velox Book.” 


I f you do not finish your own pictures, insist on 
the use of Velox by the man who finishes them for 
you. A good negative is worthy of velox; a poor 
negative needs Velox. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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This beautiful Piedmont Red Cedar Chest protects furs 
and other clothing against moths, mice, dust, damp¬ 
ness. No camphor required. Hand-rubbed polish. Dull 
copper trimmings. Very ornamental. Ideal wedding or 
Xmas gift. Direct from our factory. No dealer’s profit. 
Write for Catalog “ B.” Shows all designs with prices. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 41, Statesville, N. C. 


My latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 

- " " • ' ~ .50 I 220 Ostg. $2000 to $2600 $100 

.50 191 “ $2500 to $3000 $1-00 

$1.00 I 207 M $3000 to $1000 $1-00 

$1.00 I 172 “ $4000 and op’d $1-00 


100 Smnll Cot. And Rung;. 

98 Cstp. $800 to $1200 
138 “ $1200 to $1600 

202 “ $1600 to $2000 

W. J. KEITH, Arch., 


1643 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE 

Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 

The only private institution of mag¬ 
nitude in the United States for the 
exclusive treatment of Cancer and 
oibcr malignant and benign new 
growths. Conducted by a physician 
cf standing. Established 32 years. 


For the Scientific and Effective 
Treatment of 

Cancer 

Without Resorting to 
8urgical Procedure 

For complete information address 

BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 

North Adam., Massachusetts 


KEITH’S 


No 


1208 


AS BUILT 
IN 
MD. 


FIDELFTT111IISIILT! (I. 


1876 


FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY WHEEL 


OF NEW YORK 

GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
ROBERT J. HILDAS, Vice-President and Secretary 


1910 


The experience of this Company under its liability policies covering 25,000 
accidents a year has been studied in order to determine what industrial acci- 
dents are preventable. From such data and from data gathered from other 
sources, we believe that fully sixty per cent, fall within the preventable class. 

How these accidents may be prevented is told in a pamphlet of about 200 
pages, prepared by us. 

A first edition of thirty thousand copies was exhausted, and a second edi¬ 
tion of twenty thousand copies is now being distributed. A copy has been 
sent without charge to each of the Company’s industrial policy-holders. 

The price to the public is nominal-twenty-five cents. A copy will be 
sent on receipt of remittance. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,378,053.64 


WM. P. DIXON, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, 
GEO. E. IDE, 


DIRECTORS: 

W. G. LOW, WM. J. MATHESON, WILLIAM H. PORTER, 

FRANK LYMAN, ALEXANDER E. ORR, ANTON A. RAVEN, 

j. g. McCullough, henry e. pierrepont, john j. riker, 

W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, GEO. F. SEWARD. 

Principal Office, 92-94 Liberty Street, New York 

Agents in all considerable towns 


UADI irtftf’C MALTED MILK 

TlvnLlvfl 3 Lunch Tablets 

A satisfying, convenient lunch, for travelers, business men and women. 

Just the thing for the emergency. For children, a wholesome substitute 
for candy. Have a package handy at home, in your desk, traveling bag or pocket. 

Ask for “HORLICK’SOriginal—Genuine. Druggists. Free Sample. Racine, WIs. 
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Corn Muffins-Southern Style! 


pi EE the prize recipe in the 
Cook Book. It calls for part 
Kingsford’s. 

For Tea Biscuit, Gems and Waffles, the best 
cooks mix Kingsford’s with the flour. (Cook 
Book gives quantity.) 





M 


VO 

?;* 

CORN STARCH 


“z^: 000 - 

1 

T. Kin&i'onot So» 

Er.v:.Zjggg55cg 


Wear “Foot-Eazers” 


10 Days FREE 



T HE Scholl “Foot-Eazers” will stop your foot 
troubles quick. Absolute relief from tired, aching 
feet, weak ankles, flat foot, pains in the feet and 
limbs, bunions, corns and callouses right off. Guaran¬ 
teed to relieve foot aliments because they remove 
the cause of the trouble instantly. Not a med¬ 
icine, but a scientific foot arch cushion which 
firmly supports the arch of the foot where 
the weight of your body is carried. 

Try Them FREE 

Any first-class shoe dealer will place Scholl’s 
“Foot-Eazers” in old or new shoes, for men 
and women, on 10 days trial—then your 
money back if yon want it. Or direct, pre- 
the same terms upon receipt of 
shoe dealer’s name and size of 
Send for illustrated book Free. 

THE Li. SCHOLL MFG. CO. 
285 E. Madison St.. Chicago, IT. S.A. 


For Bilious Attacks and Liver Disorders. 



Bottled at the Springs, Bud a Pest. Hungary. 



Hose Supporter 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

| is easy, safe and economical; 
allows the utmost 
of movement 
and is readily 
attached. 

It interests 
children in 
dressing 
them- 
. selves. 


Alt 

""genuine have 
the Moulded 
Rubber Button, 
and Velvet Grip 
is stamped on 
» the loops. 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 


Sample pair, 
children’s size 
(give age), 
mailed on 
receipt of 
16 cents. 


7 ‘ 
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Six Reasons Why Foster’s IDEAL Spring Should Be on Your Bed: 

1. It provides ideal comfort and luxurious ease, because hygienically correct in principle. 

2. It sustains comfortably any figure, whether light or heavy, and will not roll to the center. 

3. It builds up the bed and adds to its appearance. 

4. Constructively it is as good as it is possible to make it, and we have been making it and per¬ 
fecting it for 25 years. 

30 Nights’ Trial 

Any Foster Ideal dealer 
is authorized to sell the 
Spring on 30 Nights’ Ap¬ 
proval. 1 We are certain if 
vou try it you will surely 
keep it. 

FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 

UTICA, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, HO. 


5. It will last a life¬ 
time and be comfortable 
all the time. 

6. It is the most 
economical spring to buy, 
because perfect temper 

i n g makes it outlast 
several ordinary springs. 


Brass 

Name 

Plate 


On Each 
Foster 

IDEAL 


Ordinary Springs Curve the Spine and Cause 
Insomnia and Backache. 


Foster’s IDEAL Keeps the Spine Straight, 
Ensures Healthy Rest. 





Buy Direct — Save Money —We Pay Freight 

Our monthly installment plan of Bellini? direct saves you all the dealer’s profit and 
his excessive charges for installation and repairs. You can save at least Vi the cost 
of your furnace. We have been building Jahant Furnacesfor over thirty years. 

JAHANT Down-Draft FURNACE 

The Best Heating System Made for residences, schools, hotels,churches, 
etc. It is the most economical furnace too and saves l /$ to the cost of fuel because 
the patented “Down-Draft System” burns wood, hard or soft coal, and burns it ALL without 
cinders, clinkers or any waste. Needs less attention, yet heats much better than any other 
furnace, hot air, steam or hot water heating system. Our plan of monthly payments 

ONLY $10 DOWN AND $10 A MONTH 

makes it easy for any one to have the best heating system made. Every Jahant Furnace is sold 
with a “Guaranty Bond” that allows you 305 DaYS TRIAL. You don't run any risk buying from $s. 

. We send complete outfit, furnace, pipes, registers, etc., together with special plans, full direc¬ 
tions and all tools for installing. If you can drive a nail you can install a Jahant Furnace. 

WRITE TO-DAT FOR BIB FREE CATALOGUE 
The Jahant Heating Go. , 425 Main St ., Akron, 0. 


Send tor 


complete 


price list for 


printing and 


developing. 


Send for book 


Uinta to 


Amateurs, 


and complete 


Met. 


FREE 


Amateur Photographers ! 

Find added pleasure and encourage- 
men t in their work as a result of our abil¬ 
ity to obtain for them the maximum 
of quality from their negatives. 

W* <*re the largest operators in the 
United States, developing and 
printing exclusively for amateur 
photographers. The results ob¬ 
tained by our chemists have 
proven to thousands of amateurs 
in all part*, of the world that 
the most gratifying results can 
only be obtained by entrusting 
the developing, and priming of 
their films to m*-h who have been 
qualified by years of experience 
to manipulate them. 

Developing: Brownie No. 1 and 2 
Films 5c All other sizes ot Roll 
Films 6 to 12 exposures, 10c per roll. 

Finest printing and developing at niu.it rcasnnab’e prices. 

STEMMERMAN 62 Howe Ave. 

Photo-Craft Laboratories Passaic, N. J. 


“Even 

better than you say” 

Those are the exact words 
of Annie Wells, 91 7 Bucher 
St., Canton, Ohio, one of the thousands 
ot women grateful for the wonderful effects of 

Robinnaire’s Walnut Hair Dye 

It not only restores faded or gray hair to Its original color but It 
gives life and vigor and the silky, glossy appearance so much .ad¬ 
mired. Can be had in any of four colors—black, dark brown, 
medium or light brown. 

Forsalcatall drugstores, 75c., enough to lasta year. If you can¬ 
not buy it where you live, we will send it, postpaid on receipt of price. 

To any woman sending us her name and address ana 
that of her favorite drug store,WE WILL. SEND FREE 
samples of the famous Robinnalrc Toilet Preparations 
and our beautifully illustrated book, “Personal Charm. 
1M ME. ROBINN AIRE CO.. 27 Marietta St.. Atlnnta,<*a. 
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As a Gargle 
and for the 
Month and Teeth 




A Daily 

Necessity—Not a Luxury 

Dioxogen, the Pure Peroxide of Hydrogen, 
should be used by every member of every family 
where good health and good looks are properly appre¬ 
ciated. Dioxogen is a reliable protection against infection 
and infectious diseases; it prevents simple injuries and simple 
affections from becoming serious. It promotes good looks through 
the medium of hygienic cleanliness 






H--O.IO 




Do not confuse Dioxogen with ordinary peroxide of hydrogen. Dioxogen 
possesses definite qualities not possessed by ordinary peroxide; it is made 
exclusively for personal use and is much purer, much stronger and much 
more efficient than ordinary kinds. The Connecticut Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station recently published a report showing comparative tests of 
Dioxogen and 31 samples of ordinary peroxide. Dioxogen stood absolutely 
as the best in this test, being the only one to fully satisfy the statements 
on the label and to fully come up to the Government standard without 
qualification. You have the advantage of certainty when you buy 
Dioxogen. The name is your protection, and no matter where 
you buy it, you know just what you are getting. 

How You Can Try Dioxogen 

Nine out of ten drug dealers will sell you Dioxogen— ashed for 
by name. It is sold in three sizes—small (5% oz.) 25c, medium 
(10% oz.) 50c, and large (20 oz.) 75c. We know so well what 
Dioxogen will do, that we will send a two-ounce trial bottle 
(costing us nearly 20c. including postage) free upon re¬ 
quest. If the readers of this magazine knew the true 
value of Dioxogen, they would never be without it 
The sample will convince you; send for it. 

The Oakland Chemical Co. 

68 Front Street, New York-^__ 

One of 100 Uses 
“After Shaving * 


\ >] 



The Original, Reliable and Largest Manufacturers of Portable Houses 
fce Pay the Freieht and Deliver our Houses to any R. R. Station in U. S. 

MERSHON & MORLEY CO.,810 Main St., 


M & M PORTABLE 

HOUSES and GARAGES 

Substantial, beautiful summer and winter Cottages and Bun¬ 
galows. Inexpensive, complete in every detail. Save labor, 
worry and material. Wind and weatherproof. Built on Unit 
Plan, no nail9, no carpenter. Everything fits. Anyone ran set up. 

We are the pioneer reliable portable house builders. Have 
longest experience, most skillful labor, latest facilities, keep con¬ 
stantly on our docks, and in our yards and dry kilns, 

50 Million Feet Seasoned White Pine 

best weather-resisting timber known—enabling u9 to make 
quickest shipments and lowest prices. 

Enclose 4 cents for our handsome book of Plan9 
and Designs which also gives name9 and addresses of those 
who have owned and occupied our houses for years. Don’t buy a 
Portable House till you know what the largest,oldest makers offer. 

Mirh NEW YORK OFFICE: 
oaglnaw, mien. No , I Madison Ave., Room 8102B 
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NO HONING —NO GRINDING 



G° rb JT^gaefjc 

S'* RAZOR 


Full Hollow Ground, $2.50 


Carbo Magnetic Strop De Luxe, $2.50 


The CARBO 
MAGNETIC RAZOR 

IS ALWAYS READY TO 
DO ITS WORK with that consistent 
delicate stroke characteristic only of the CARBO 
MAGNETIC. Ask your own Dealer first. If he has not Carbo 
Magnetic Razors we will send one to you, delivery charges prepaid, 
on receipt of price. Enjoy REAL SHAVING—the coolest and 
smoothest you have EVER EXPERIENCED. Use«he razor 
every day for THIRTY DAYS; then if it does not bear out every 
claim we make, return it to the dealer (orto us) and YOUR MONEY 
WILL BE REFUNDED. Write for Booklet, “Hints on 
Shaving.” 

Montreal, Canada GRIFFON CUTLERY WORKS New York 



MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 

Chminnfirnnc rtf* MAKE BIG MONEY 

Old CUjJ lluullo a wonderful opportunity for men with a little 

money, no matter whore located,to make big 
money entertaining the public. Motion pic¬ 
tures always will pay because they show the 
public life,fnnny dramas bubbling over with 
humor, history, travel, adventure, temperance 
4 work and illustrated songs. Almost no limit 

■ to the profits showing in churches, school 

■ houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc., oroperating 
f FIVE CENT THEATRES. We show you 

how to conduct the business, furnish complete outfit with bills, advertis¬ 
ing, posters, etc., so no experience whatever is necossary. We reut films and 
slides. If you want to make $15 to $150 a night Send for full particulars. 
Hun dreds of others doing it. You con,too. Write today and learn how. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St., Dept, Y t Chicago 

Magnificent S. S. “Arabic ” leaves 
Feb. 4; rates $400 up, including 
shore excursions; 71 enchanting 
days. Stop-over privileges. 3 high 
class 6 mos. Round World Tours 
Oct. and Nov. Program ready. 

FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Bldg., :: New York 


CLARK’S 

ORIENT 

CRUISE 


Ten Days 9 Free Trial 

allowed on everybicycle we sell. We Ship on Approval 
and trial to anyone in the U. S. and prepay the freight. If 
you are not satisfied with the bicycle after using it tea 
days, ship It back and don't fay a cent. 

CAOTflDV DQIPCC Do not buy a bicycle ora 

MU I Uni rHIUbv pairof tires from anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest Art Catalogs 
of high grade bicycles and sundries and learn our 
heard of prices and marvelous new special offers. 

IT nil I V PHOTO a cent to write a postal and 
II UllLl Vvvlw everything will be sent you 
FREE by return mail. You will get much valuable in¬ 
formation. Do Not Walt; write It Now I 
tires, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps* 
parts, repairs and sundries of all kinds at half usual prices. 

MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. R-32, CHICAGO 



WHITE SLAVE TRADE eSSSS 

Sims, and others. Big Bound Pamphlets with set of pict¬ 
ures. Introductory price all for 25c.; 2 lots for 35c.; 3 outfits 50c.; 
8 for Si .00. Coin or stamps. M. C. EVANS, 143 N. 18th St., Philadelphia. 


None Genuine Without This Signature. 


The Inventor’s Signature that stands for perfection in 


Get the Originator’s Signed Product 
and Avoid Disappointment. 



I SHADE ROLLERS 


61 years the Hartshorn Shade Roller has kept in the lead of all imitations, 
because of original merit and every possible improvement. Latest model re- 
quires no tacks. Wood or Tin Rollers. Dependable, lasting springs. 
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Sent Anywhere on FREE TRIAL 

Guaranteed to keep accurate time. Fitted in double stock gold-filled case, warranted for 20 years. 

You do not pay one penny until you have seen and examined this High- 
Grade 17-Jewel Elgin Watch, In hand-engraved case, right In your own 
home. You are to be the Judge. Let us send It to you, all charges 

St suits j ou PAY ONLY $1.50 A MONTH. 

We trust every honest person. No matter how far away you live, or how small your salary or income, 
we will trust you for a high-grade Elgin Watch, in gold case, warranted for 25 years, and guaranteed 
to pass any Railroad inspection. Write for our big tree Watch and Diamond Catalog. It tells all about our 

THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | plan ~ the ," L ° ftis 

AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE SnSS wnUhrT wSclxfTs. 

Dept. K32. 92 to 98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL 16 - 12, and “O” sizes, 19, 21, and 23 Jewel, 

BBftfr Q BA t -> / n-.. , r» riA t • I anywhere in the world, without security or 

DnUSeft Branches: Pittsburg, Pa. t St.Louis,Mo. \ one cent deposit. Send for the Loftis Magazine, Free, 



California Oil 


The San Francisco Evening Post, the largest afternoon 
newspaper on the Pacific Coast, will issue on September 3 rd 
a great hundred page Special Edition adequately and accur¬ 
ately portraying by pen and picture California and its limit¬ 
less resources. Mines .forests, grazing, wool, dairying, wines, 
fruits, nuts, cereals. *fish and manufactures are all fully 
considered. 

The most extraordinary feature of this Edition will be a 32 
page color section devoted exclusively to Oil, California’s 
greatest industry. This section will be profusely illustrated 
with pictures of its great gushing oil wells, refineries, pipe 
lines, oil steamers and maps of the fields,.including several 
unusually interesting views of the marvelous Lakeview 
Gusher, the most remarkable oil well the world has ever 
known, it having produced over five million barrels of oil in 
four months. The oil business of California has grown within 
a few years from insignificance to an industry that represents 
today intrinsic valuation of over 

Five Hundred Million Dollars 

and is even now only in its infancy. The story of this mar¬ 
velous growth, the men who have grown, with it and the 
countless fortunes made through it. will be told for the Post 
by men who have been in its midst for years. The story 
makes one of the most interesting chapters of America’s 
commercial development, and should be read by every pro¬ 
gressive American. 

If you want the full, authentic story of the California Oil 
industry, write today for a copy of this great September 3 rd 
Special Edition of the San Francisco Evening Post, which 
will be mailed to you ABSOLUTELY FREE upon request. 

Circulation Manager, Evening Post 

719 Market Street San Francisco, California 


Always 

the 

best 


THE SURVIVAL 
OF THE FITTEST 


I “0. Ames” shovels have withstood j 

II the test of 134 years, and by virtue of j 
If their superiority are to-day admitted 1 
II to be the finest shovels made. 

|| There is qualify in every inch of 
|| every “O. Ames” shovel. Finest steel 
II blades, well seasoned ash handles— 

|| all fashioned by specially trained and 
[I experienced workmen. 

|F If you want the best shovel, the fit- 
I test of the fit, demand the ”0. Ames” 
I make and refuse all substitutes. 

I 

S. 1 



Our booklet "Shovel Facts ,” mailed frec t 
toill tell you •why. 

OLIVER AMES & SONS 

Corporation 

Ames Building - Boston, Mass. 


JAP-A-LAC is made 

in Seventeen beautiful 
colors and Na t u r a 1 


or clear. 

For sale by 
Drug, Hardware 
and Paint Dealers 



NEW 

WITH 




It stains and varnishes 
in one operation, and 
can be used on anything 
of wood or metal 
from cellar 
to garret. 
N e wn ess 
and quality 
follow the 
brush. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 

5978 GLIDDEN BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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From Weak to Strong 


The Physicians of the Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, U. S. A., 
carefully prepare the 

Murine Eye Remedies 

in the Company’s Laboratory. These Rem¬ 
edies are the result of their Clinical, Hospital 
and Private practice, and they have found 
from their years of experience with Chil¬ 
dren’s Eyes, that two drops of Murine in 
each Eye of the Growing Child is of inesti¬ 
mable value. 

Murine is An Eye Tonic 

and they know that it Tones the Eye of the 
Growing child and in many instances obvi¬ 
ates the use of Glasses, and is it not reason¬ 
able that Glasses when not required will 
retard the development of a young and 
growing Eye ? 

Murine, through its tonic effect, Stim¬ 
ulates Healthy Circulation and thus 
promotes the Normal Development of 
the Eye. We do not believe there is a 
Mother who has used Murine in her own 
Eyes and the Eyes of the members of her 
family who would be without it, or who is 
not willing to speak of its merits as The 
Household Friend. 

The Child in the Schoolroom 
Needs Murine. 

Murine contains no harmful or prohibited 
Ingredients, and conforms to the laws of the 
Country. 

Druggists and Dealers in Toilet 

Preparations everywhere will supply Murine 
and tell you of its gratifying results. 

Samples and Instructive Literature cheer¬ 
fully sent by Mail to interested applicants. 

Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Mention McClure’s and the sample will be generous. 

v.---J 



Neuralgia’s 
Got to Go - 


when you rub the spot with this 
soothing nerve-comforter— 

MENTHOLATED 

VASELINE 

IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 

PURE TIN TUBES 

C Contain No Lead) 

Cools and clears your aching head, 
or stops that darting pain in the 
cheek. The Menthol soothes the 
nerve-ache, while Vaseline is a light¬ 
ning conductor through the skin-pores 
to the seat of the trouble. 

This is but one of the twelve Vaseline preparations 
that together form a safe and convenient medicine 
chest for the treatment of all the little accidents 
and ailments prevalent in every family. 

WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 

It tells you of the special uses for 

Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Vaseline Camphorated Cream White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 

Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 

Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 

Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 

Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 



Dept. C, State St., New York 
. London Office 

■^>>^42 Holborn Viadert^^.^ 


























Advertising page 77 should appear here. 



Advertising page 78 should appear here. 



Advertising page 78a should appear here. 
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Kelly- 

Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


There is no getting around the fact 
that service in an automobile tire 
does depend on the quality of the 
tire itself. The quality of the Kelly- 
Springfield Automobile Tire is the 
quality of the now world-famous 
Kelly-Springfield Vehicle Tire. 


Branch Offices in 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Sti Louis, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco and Akron, O. 


“ Thanks tor providing me with tires 
which allow us to stay in the car and 
ride rather than to stay on the road 
and pump .'’—Philip A. Rollins. 

32 Nassau St., New York. 


Consolidated Rubber Tire 
Company 

20 Vesey Street, New York 



l NYTHING you wish to cook—from an after-theatre snack to a substan- 
k tial meal—can be easily prepared on a Manning- Bowman Alcohol Gas 
Stove, which makes its own gas from denatured alcohol. 

Alcohol 
Gas 
Stoves 


Real) 

lor 

Use 


anning- 
owmait 


which are made with one, two and three burners, cost less 
than two cents an hour per burner. Intensely hot blue flame. 

No odor. Nothing like them for outings. Real MANNING-BOWMAN QUALITY. .Can 
be used interchangeably with Chafing Dish or Pot Style Coffee Percolator. 
At leading dealers. Write for free Book of Recipes andCatalog " J-11V 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 

Maker* of Manning-Bowman Quality Chafing Dulles, Cofee Percolators and Eclipse Bread Jlsztre. 
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Rates for advertisements in this department $2.15 per agate line. 14 lines to an inch. No advertisement less than seven lines accepted. 
Address “The Marketplace of the World” Eastern Office: 44 E. 23d St., New York. Western Office: 143 Dearborn SL, Chicago 
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GETTHEMONEY! 


Learn the Collection Business. Wonderful 
opportunity for money making. Requires 
no capital. But little competition. Our first 
lessons enable you to start a business of your own. 
We refer business to you. Write for “Pointers on 
the Collection Business.’’ 422 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


% 


AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE. 


WORK SHOPS 


fAF wood and metal workers, without steam 
power, equipped with 

BARNES’ FOOT POWER allow 
MACHINERY 

on jobs and give greater profit on the work. 
Machines sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. 

W. F. 4 JOHN BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby Street, Rockford, III. 



Cook's 39th Annual 
Series of Tours de 
Luxe. Small private 
parties. Best arrange¬ 
ments. Send for Pro¬ 
gram B. 

THOS. COOK & SON 


AROUND 

THE 

WORLD 


245 Broadway, 264 5tli Avenue, 


NEW YORK 


RUNNING WATER . 

When and Where You Want It 

Automatic in action. No expense for power or repairs. 
Water pumped from stream, pond or spring. Entire satis¬ 
faction assured with every 

FOSTER HIGH DUTY RAM 

Install it yourself at low cost Requires 
no attention or expense to maintain. 

Write us for free book of h elpful suggestions. 

Power Specialty Company 
2150 Trinity Building_New York 



Tricycles for Cripples 



and 

Chairs for 
Invalids 


Complete catalog sent 
Write for it today. 



on request. 

WORTHINGTON CO., 340 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 

3,000 Gummed Labels, 

Size, 1x2 inches, printed to order and 
postpaid. Send for Catalog. 

FENTON LABEL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$ 1.00 


The Housewife Can Save Steps 

with our WHEEL TRAY. Loaded with dishes easily rolls any¬ 
where. Black Gloss Japan Finish. Height 31 in.. 8 in. rubber tire 
wheels. Two Oval Trays, Extra Heavy Steel, 26 in. and 28 in. 
Price $10 express prepaid. Pacific Const $ 12 . Circulars Free. 
Wheel Tray Co., 435M West 61st Place, Chicago, Ill. 



© 



TYPEWRITERS* 


All the Standard Machines SOLI) or RENTED ANY¬ 
WHERE ntMtO*^ n’F’R’S PRICKS, allowing RENTAL 
TO APPLY ON PUKE, Shipped with privilege << 
examination. H3T Write for Illustrated Catalog H, 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM,92-94 Lake St., CHICAGO 

selling our new Gold 
Letters for office win¬ 
dows, store fronts 
Sample with full par- 


BIG MONEY 


Easily applied. 


and glass signs, 
ticulars free. 

METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO., 445 N. Clark, Chicago, 111. 

All the National 
and Popular Airs 

--- of the best Mexican 

composers. Collection of 12 pieces for Piano, $3.00 gold. 
Send International Money order. # 

A. Wagner & Levien, Publishers, Apartado 353, Mexico City 

Culture is a very Profitable way to make money 
on LITTLE CAPITAL. One acre will yield 
thousands of Dollars and produce More Revenue 
than the average Farm with much less work 
and worry. My Instructions will show you how to become a successful 
grower and enjoy a fine Income from a small garden. Write now to 
T. H. SUTTON, 725 Slierwood Ave., touisville, Ky. 


MEXICAN MUSIC 


GINSENG 




CRESCA DELICACIES 

Rich, unusual, tasty things from many foreign lands—completely 
described, with new recipes, in "Cresca Foreign Luncheons,” our 
distinctive booklet illustrated in color, sent for 2c. stamp. Address 

REISS & BRADY, Importers, 352 Greenwich St., N, Y. 
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Fire-Proof Construction Is 
Better Than Fire Insurance 

Fire menace to buildings is most often in the roof. A little 
spark landing on a roof can produce a great conflagration. 
Protect your property, not only against fire, but also 
against any and emery weather condition. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing 

is made of Asbestos, a rock fiber that simply cannot burn 
or wear out, combined with Trinidad Lake Asphalt, the 
great waterproofer that defies every climatic condition, 
making a practically indestructible and perfect covering 
for any building—anywhere. There is no other roofing like it, or as good, in all the world. It will 
give more service, more freedom from care, save more money, than any other roofing made. 

It is in a class by itself. No painting or repairs, no gravel to clog up outlets. 

Half a century of experience is behind the J-M Asbestos Roofing and we not only attest, but can prove 
its superiority over every other ready roofing made. It covers some of the most important buildings in 
the country and is enthusiastically endorsed by every property owner who uses it. 

All dealers sell J-M Asbestos Roofing. Tf your dealer doesn't happen to have it in slock . 
send his name to ■our nearest Branch and ask for samples and Booklet No. B 39 


La Salle Street Station, Chicago, 
covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Manufacturers of Asbestos 
and Magnesia Products. 


Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 


Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Dallas 


Detroit 
Kansas City 
London 


Los Angeles 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 


New Orleans 
New York 
Philadelphia 


For Canada: THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. 


Asbestos Roofings, Packings, 
Electrical Supplies, Etc. 


Pittsburg 
San Francisco 
Seattle 

St. Louis 1254 

Vancouver, B. C.' 



O' 


VER 50.000 American homes con- 
lain Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases. 
Very few of our customers bought 
more than two or three sections at first. 
Many bought only one. But it was a start 
—and it’s the right way to buy a bookcase. 
It’s the way we want yon to buy. From time to time other sections may 
be added, and thus the bookcase grows with the library. 

Artistic appearance, solidity of construction, with the latest practical im¬ 
provements, combine to make them the leading Sectional Bookcases. 

Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture of a single product in large quantities, 
combined with our modern methods of selling direct to the user, enables us to offer a 
superior article at a considerable saving in cost to the purchaser. 


ON APPROVAL 
FREIGHT PAID 


00 SECTION 
AND UP 

which we illustrate the different grades from 


Send for our latest catalogue No. 45, 
neatly finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 

THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. N. Y. Office, 372 Broadway 


- 


AN INVITATION 

All advertisers and those who would like to become advertisers are invited to write 
us for a copy of McClure's new monthly magazine issued as a free house organ on 
behalf of advertising interests. 

The booklet is called “The Market Place Of The World. Address 44 East 23rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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Other, garters are heav¬ 
ily padded to keep the 
metal from the skin. 
The shape of the 
Brighton metal prevents 
it touching the leg. See 
how a pencil slips 
beneath. 

25 cents every- ''■*'’** 
where ~^or we mail them. 


Flat as this sheet of 
paper; stronger but 
lighter than 
any other garter; 
fitted to prevent 
binding, chafirig, or 
tiring the leg; so se¬ 
cure that the sock can 
neither slip nor tear; pure 
silk webs—any color. 


Pioneer Sinpendek Go. 


Philadelphia 


ESTABLISHED IS77 


How did Christopher Columbus 

keep Iris trousers up ? 

Do you want to know the answer? Then go to the 
leading Men’s Furnisher in your city (or write us) and ask 
for the Plexo booklet. This little book tells how great 
men of action from Cyrus the Great to Davy Crockett 
kept their trousers up. 

Crude and uncomfortable methods they used! 



Plexo 

Suspenders 

For the Man of Action 



Pat. April 30, 1907 


PLEXO SUSPENDERS are the last word in Suspender 
Comfort. 

The swivelled loop at the back permits the straps to 
slide to and fro with every move you make, thus relieving 
vour shoulders of all strain. 

PLEXO SUSPENDERS—strong and “easy”—are 
just as neat and comely as suspenders can be. 

At all good Haberdashers or from the Makers KNOTHE BROS., 1285thAve., NewYork JU“ 

Motiey back if you want it. 
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When you motor with 

TRUFFAULT - HARTFORD 

SHOCK ABSORBER 

on your car, inequalities of the road, however pronounced, cease to manifest themselves. 

Your car travels along with an easy, wavy motion over the roughest places. There’s 
neither jolt nor jar, neither bouncing nor skidding. You enjoy 
solid comfort under all conditions of travel. Every road be¬ 
comes a boulevard. 

Over and above all these advantages, wear and tear are de¬ 
creased materially. Repair bills, tire bills dwindle to a 
degree most pleasing. 

The Truffault-Hartford Shock Absorber is guaranteed to 
make good or its purchase price will be refunded. The 
standard shock absorber of motordom. Used in all important 
motoring events. Regular equipment on such cars as Pierce- 
Arrow, Thomas, Apperson, Stevens- 
Duryea, American, Studebaker- 
Garford, Chadwick, etc., etc., etc. 

We can fit any car and make any car fit for any road. Write us 
mentioning make, model and year and we will send you some 
very interesting particulars about the Truffault-Hartford applied to 
your car. 



The 

Truffault- 

Hartford 



The 


Sign 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 

149 BAY STREET JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

of the EDW. V. HARTFORD, President 

Truffault-Hartford Agency Branches • 

New York: 212-214 West 88th Street 
Philadelphia: 250 N. Broad Street 


Boston: 319 Columbus Avenue 
Chicago: 1458 Michigan Avenue 
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T WO short words, and com- ftgpSii 
monplace— “the best ”— fililfete, 

/?/ Je completely describe the Stevens- 
If W Duryea Landaulet as it is today. W V\ 

M The more you know about auto- 

M mobiles, the more readily you will agree that ^ 
M this is so. It has true beauty in every line, grace ' 

|) M in every motion; the fleetness of a fawn; the com- 
Ikjf parative strength, the powerful silence of an ocean 
f liner; all the comfort and protection that could be desired 

These qualities give the Stevens-Duryea Landaulet dis¬ 
tinct preference for theatre, shopping and country-house 
use. We believe there is no car equal to it. /'ajfjSJ 

Our Literature Sent On Request imM 

akes plain every reason for Stevens-Duryea superiority. It is interesting, complete and 
speaks with authority. May we send it? 

ivens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Licensed Under Selden Patent 


y 
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Alters the Whole Question 

«L “We had our first experience of the pleasure of owning an 

automobile with a.Thirty, but this new proposition of 

six-cylinders alters the whole question. It is so finished, so rest¬ 
ful, so satisfying that it appeals to me through and through. I 
do indeed thank you for making so complete a car.” 

C. This letter from a lady in California tells a big story briefly. 


The Six does alter the whole automobile 
question. 

It accomplishes previously impossible 
results in quietness, comfort, flexibility, 
hill-climbing, and economy. 

Money spent lavishly to perfect a car of 
four-cylinders can only add to the price 
you pay. It can never add that finishing 
touch of continuous power, which is found 
only in the Six. 

The Winton Six is high-grade in design, 
materials, workmanship, and classy finish. 

It is superior in the beauty of its per¬ 
formance. 


And supreme in low cost of upkeep. Its 
world’s record of 77 cents per 1000 miles is 
the direct result of its six-cylinders, its 
continuous power, and its beautiful oper¬ 
ation. 

The Winton Six has the only self-crank¬ 
ing motor. Air does it. No clock springs: 
no complicated mechanism. Just one sin¬ 
gle moving part. 

The 1911 48 H. P. Winton Six sells at 
$3000. To find its value compare it with 
cars that cost $4000 to $6000. 

Our catalog tells a plain, forceful, easily- 
understood story. Send coupon for copy. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 

Branch Houses: Broadway and 70th St., New York: Berkeley and Stanhope 
bls - Boston; 246-248 No Broad St.. Philadelphia; 209 N. Liberty St.. Balti¬ 
more; Baum and Beattv Sts.. Pittsburg; 738-740 Woodward Ave.. Detroit* 
Michigan Ave and L3tli St.. Chicago: 16-22 Eighth St. N.. Minneapolis: 1000 
"ike St., Seattle* 300 Van Ness Ave , San Francisco 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. COMPANY. 
104 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Please send Winton Six literature to 
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Chalmers "30” 

Touring Car, $1500 
115 inch wheel base, 
34 inch wheels. 


Pony Tonneau, $1600 

Roadster, $1500 

Limousine, $3000 

Landaulet, $3000 

Coupe, $2400 

Chalmers "Forty” 

Touring Car, $2750 
Torpedo Dody, $3000 

Roadster, $2750 



The Car That Won the 1910 Glldden Trophy 


T HE Chalmers “30” is the only medium 
priced car that ever won the Glidden 
Trophy, and the Glidden Tour this 
year was the longest and hardest reliability run 
ever undertaken. 

For five days after every other car was 
penalized—and over the worst part of the 
route—the Chalmers “30” continued with a 
perfect score. 

The winning car was strictly a stock car, 
the same as you would buy at any Chalmers 
salesroom. 

Such a test answers all questions of speed, 
power, endurance, reliability, that expert or 
novice could ask. The Chalmers “30” has 
proven itself over and over again to excel in all 
these features— in fact, the Chalmers 
“30” has never been defeated in any 
important motoring contest by a car 
of its own price and power class. 
There is no stock car in the world at 
any price with such a record. 

The Chalmers 1911 models are now ready 
for delivery. In all vital features they remain 
the same cars that have created world’s record 
for speed, endurance, efficiency and consistency 
In general the greatest improvement on 
the 1911 Chalmers consists in refinement of 
detail, like the artist’s final touch to the mas¬ 
terpiece. Lines have been beautified in body 
and fender, so that—viewed from any angle— 
no car, whether it costs $5000 or more, affords 
more eye-delight than the Chalmers. 


In detail —the curves just back of the 
tonneau doors have been straightened out, 
making the low, rakish, straight-lined bodies 
which every maker strives so hard to obtain. 
The seats have been lowered, adding mater¬ 
ially to the riding comfort. 

The tonneaus of both “30” and “Forty” 
have been made longer and wider. The fen¬ 
ders have been changed slightly, adding to the 
graceful appearance of the car. 

The battery box has been placed under the 
tonneau floor and a big tool box placed on the 
left running board, a change that every driver 
will praise. 

New style carburetors are, used on both 
motors and their economy and uniformity of 
operation under all conditions will surprise 
every buyer. 

On the “ 30 ” we furnish a Bosch magneto, big 
new-style gas lamps, Prest-O-Lite tank and a 
special Chalmers top—all for $200 additional. 

As in former years, the Chalmers principle is 
not to make as many cars as possible, but to 
make them as good as possible. Chalmers cars 
are built on a quality, not a quantity basis. 

We would like to take care of everyone 
who wants a Chalmers, and yet it is not our 
ambition to build cars in very large quantities; 
hence we would advise you to place your order 
early. 

Write for the new catalog “BC” and name 
of the nearest dealer. 


CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 

(Licensed under Selden Patent ) 
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— 66 .Whenever an unusually difficult 
endurance run occurs, or a strenuous tour 
like tbe Glidden Trophy c ontest , -you will see 

iOOBfftGff HREB 

the prevailing choice of the contestants.and 
will see Proof of the wisdom of the choice at 

the end run. , * vs \ ~~iApnl advertisement' 




K. 


-By their clean-cut, sweeping victory in the 
1910 Glidden Tour, Goodrich Tires not only 
fulfilled the prophecy, quoted above, but gave 
the most impressive and conclusive Proof of 
tire superiority ever shown. 

In this searching, racking, 2,850 mile test 
the authentic records prove that Goodrich Tires 
gave better service under greater punishment than 
any other tires . . . Read the partial summary below: 


Goodrich Tires equipped the Premier 
No. 1, winner of the Glidden Trophy. 

They also equipped the Moline No. 100, 
winner of the Chicago Trophy. 

They also equipped the Chalmers No. 
5, which stood next highest in the 
Glidden score. 

Goodrich Tires gave less trouble and 
required fewer replacements than 
others:— 


Although carrying more cars on every 
day of the tour, replacement of Goodrich 
casings averaged only 3-p,- per car (or 
the entire 2850 miles, compared with Sjf; 
per car of the nearest competitor. 

23 more casings and 9 more tubes 

required by the nearest competitor, on 3 
less cars at the start and 7 less cars at 
the finish. 


Tire users need not purchase blindly, or 
depend on “luck”;*** the records tell the story ... If I 
Goodrich Tires have proved best in Seven consecutive 
Glidden Tours**-they are best for You. 

The B. F. Goodpich Company 

AKRON — ^ OHIO 

Largest in the World 
Branches in all the Principal Cities 
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The Car That’s Easiest 


to Keep 


For the man or woman who does not 
wish to be dependent upon a chauffeur 
or a public garage, an electric is the 
easiest car to keep, in that it requires 
practically no attention 
whatever except wash¬ 
ing and charging. And 
any neighborhood handy¬ 
man is thoroughly capa¬ 
ble of that. 

A Rauch & Lang Electric is partic¬ 
ularly suited to a family’s general needs, 
because of its primary simplicity. 


A unique control obviates all chance of 
mistakes through the operator’s thought¬ 
lessness and makes the car so easy 
to handle that children use the Rauch 
& Lang Electrics in the 
parks and on the fre¬ 
quented highways of the 
city. Those who have 
waited for the perfect 
electric can now have 
the car they longed for. 

Agents in any of the principal cities will 
gladly demonstrate, or we’ll send catalog. 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE CO. 

2252 West 25th Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO ( 37 ) 
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1911 Reo $1250 

Top and Mezger Automatic Windshield Extra. 

Four-passenger Roadster same price. 

This handsome thoroughbred four-cylinder car 
is now ready for delivery. Without regard to 
price, it is the car you want. 

Handsome indeed! Handsome in appearance, as the picture merely 
suggests. Handsome in what counts most—get-there-and-back ability; no 
matter how beautiful a car may be when standing in your garage, it does 
not appear so when something has gone wrong twenty miles from home. 

The Reo “Thirty” is as “handsome” in its mechanical design and de¬ 
tails as in its exterior. Every Reo ever built is absolutely depended upon to 
do its work. Public performance has proven it beyond question, and 
owners know it for themselves. 

Hunt up this car quickly. It will do all you want and w ill look all you 
want. It is a through-and-through handsome, luxurious and satisfactory car. 

The 1911 Reo is not changed in essential design from 1910; but it has 
all the improvements that the automobile season has suggested. 

We can deliver now quite promptly; but judging from the 1910 de¬ 
mand (especially the last part of the season) our ; factory will be taxed to 
meet the call for 1911 Reos. 

1911 Four-cylinder Runabout $850. 

Send for catalog which tells what and why. 

R M Owen & Co Lansing Michigan General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co 

Licensed under Selden Patent 

78-0 
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Tarvia in Cambridge 


V. . - 






•v-iv;. 


C AMBRIDGE, MASS., widely known 
as the seat of Harvard College, 
is a progressive modern city of 
100,000 inhabitants. 

For some years the superintendent of 
streets has been experimenting with 
Tarvia as a macadam road binder and 
dust layer. 

To-day, tarviated macadam has been 
adopted as a standard method of con¬ 
struction. 

Harvard Street, leading to the college, 
and one of the principal automobile 
routes from Boston, was in bad condition 
in 1908 . 

A section of the Harvard Square end 
was laid with Tarvia X, and an adjacent 
section was built without Tarvia. 

The experience during the succeeding 
winter convinced the superintendent that 
Tarvia was necessary to make a macadam 
road endure modern fast moving traffic. 

The next season sections of Columbia 


Street, also an automobile route, Berk¬ 
shire and York Streets were built, follow¬ 
ing the methods used on Harvard Street. 

At the same time Massachusetts 
Avenue, one of the heavy traveled streets, 
leading from Boston to the suburbs on 
the northwest was rebuilt in a thoroughly 
substantial manner with Tarvia X. 

In addition to the construction work, 
Tarvia B has been spread on automobile 
thoroughfares like Magazine Street, 
Kirkland Street and the Charles River 
Parkway. 

On these streets the automobile traffic 
is extremely heavy, as Cambridge is not 
only the way out from Boston to the 
norrh and west, but is also crossed by 
all traffic from the southern to the north¬ 
ern suburbs. 

Tarvia B was chosen after actual road 
trials of different types of dust layers and 
road preservatives. 

Booklet regarding the Tarvia treatment free 
on request to our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York 
Cincinnati 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg Minneapolis Kansas City New Orleans London, Eng. 


. YY -FA? \Y.\ 

■ ■ ' - ' > v : ,y. ‘y: 
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BUYS THE MATERIAL NEEDED TO 
BUILD THIS HOME! 


Price Includes Blue Prints; Architect's 
Specifications; Full Details; Working; 

Plans and Itemized List Of Material. 

HOUSE DESIGN NO. 167. 

Is a pretentious country residence. It covers a 
ground space of about 44 ft. wide and 40 ft. 
deep, including porches. The first floor has a 
Vestibule, Reception Hail, Living Room, 

Dining Room, Chamber, Pantry, Kitchen 
and other modern conveniences, and on the second floor we have four chambers, large bath, together with num¬ 
erous closets, besides airing porch. One of the best features of this house is the closed sleeping porch on the 
first floor. The plans must be seen before you can really appreciate this magnificent home. Our price for a 
modern home of this kind is ridiculously low. 50 other designs to select from. Read every word of this offer. 


We Save You Big Money on Lumber & Building Material. 

The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the largest concern in the world devoted to the sale of Lumber and 
Building Material direct to the consumer. No one else can make you an offer like the one shown above. 
We propose to furnish you everything needed for the construction of this building except Plumbing, Heating 
and Masonry Material. Write us for exact details of what we furnish. It will be in accordance with our 


specifications, and gives you the opportunity to save 

How Wc Operate: 

We purchase at Sheriffs* Sales, Receivers* Sales and 
Manufacturers’ Sales, besides owning outright sawmills 
and lumber yards. If you buy this very same building 
material elsewhere it will surely cost you a great deal 
more money. By our “direct to you" methods we 
eliminate several middlemen’s profits. We can prove 
this to you. 

What Our Stock Consists of: 

We have everything needed m Building Material for a 
building of any sort. Lumber, Sash. Doors, Millwork, 
Structural Iron, Steel and Prepared Roofing. We also 
have Machinery. Hardware, Furniture, Household 
Goods, Office Fixtures, Wire Fencing—in fact, anything 
required to build or equip. Everything for the Home, 
the Office, the Factory or the Field. Send us your car¬ 
penter’s or contractor’s bill for our low estimate. We will 
prove our ability to save you money. WRITE US TO¬ 
DAY, giving us a complete list of everything you need. 


money on your purchase. 

Our Guarantee. 

This company has a capital stock and surplus of over 
$1,000,000 00. We guarantee absolute satisfaction in 
every detail. If you buy any material from us not as 
represented, we will take it back at our freight ex¬ 
pense and return your money. We recognize the vir¬ 
tue of a satisfied customer. We will in every instance 
“ Make Good." Thousands of satisfied customers prove 
this We refer you to any bank or banker anywhere. 
Look us up in the Mercantile^ Agencies. Ask any 
Express Company. Our responsibility is unquestioned. 

Free Book ol Plans. 

We publish a handsome, illustrated book containing de¬ 
signs of Cottages, Bungalows, Bams, Houses, etc. We 
can furnish the material complete lor any of these de¬ 
signs. This book is mailed free to those who correctly fill 
in the coupon below. Even if you have no immediate 
intention of building, we advise that you obtain a copy 
of our FREE BOOK OF PLANS. It’s a valuable book. 


$2.00 Buys a Complete Set of Blue Prints, Plans, Speci¬ 
fications and List of Materials. 


We send you a set of plans for the house described above, including the necessary specifications and com¬ 
plete list of materials, transportation charges prepaid, for the low price of $2.00. This is only a deposit, 
a guarantee of good faith, and the proposition to you is that after receiving these blue prints, specifications 
and list of materials, if you place an order with us for complete bill of materials, we will credit your account 
in full for the $2.00 received, or we will allow you to return these plans, specifications and list of materials 
to us and we will refund $1.50, thereby making the total cost to you 50 cents. 


Free Publications. 

Pill in the coupon to the right and we will 
send you such literature as best suits your 
needs. We publish a 500-page mammoth 
catalog fully illustrated, giving our busi¬ 
ness history and showing all the vast lines 
of merchandise that we have for sale. We 
buy our goods at Sheriffs’, Receivers* and 
Manufacturers* Sales. Ask for catalog 
No. 910. Our free “Book of Plans’* is de¬ 
scribed elsewhere in this advertisement. 


SEND US THIS COUPON 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 

I saw your advertisement in McClure's Magazine. I am interested in 


Name. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. 


Town, 


35th and Iron Streets. Chicago 


County, 


State, 
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A. Kahn. 
Architect 
Ernest Wilby, 
Associate 


This 32-acre fireproof plant of the Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit 
the large automobile factories for the Ford, Chalmers, Pierce, Thomas, 
Hudson, Lozier, Rapid, Garford, Alden-Sampson, Gram-Logan, Gra- 
bowsky, Detroit-Electric, Stoddard-Dayton, Cadillac, and 4,500 othe' 
important buildings testify to the extensive use and advantages of Kahn System 
construction. Kahn System buildings are fireproof and permanent—save insurance, 
repairs and delay—cannot bum down or wear out. Kahn System Products, Shop 
Facilities and Engineering Assistance mean success in building. 


FIREPROOF BUILDINGS OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 

For Beams, Girders and Arches, Kahn Trussed Bars (with rigidly connected diagonal shear 
members) insure absolute safety and strength, with greatest economy. For Slabs and Walls, 

Rib Metal means increased accuracy and rigidity. For Columns, Our Built-up Column 
Hooping gives additional carrying capacity and saves labor. For Fireproof Windows, United 
Steel Sash gives maximum strength, daylight] and weatherproofness. Cup Bars to resist 
direct stresses, Inserts for carrying shafting, Specialties, etc. are most efficient and economical. 


SIDINGS - ROOFS - PARTITIONS - CEILINGS - STUCCO 


Use Hy-Rib for reinforcement and save labor and expense. Hy-Rib is a steel sheathing 
stiffened by deep ribs of steel. To install, merely set up the Hy-Rib sheets and apply the 
cement mortar—-no centering or studs are required. For Plaster and Stucco, Rib Lath 
and Rib Studs are also extensively used. 


FINISHES AND WATERPROOFING FOR CONCRETE 

Trus-Con Floor Enamel stops dusting of concrete floors, is damp-proof and stain-proof— 
produces a tile-like surface that will not peel or crack off. Trus-Con Wall Finishes stop 
stains and dampness in concrete walls and replace their uneven color with artistic flat tints. 
Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste dissolved in the water used in mixing concrete thoroughly 
waterproofs the entire mass. 


CONSULT THE KAHN SYSTEM EXPERT ENGINEERS 

ATLANTA. GA.. Roelker& Lee, 607 Rhodes Build,ng MILWAUKEE. WIS.. I. S. Leland. 733 Wells Building 

BALTIMORE. MD„ Laylou F. Smith. 403 Wilson Building NEW ORLEANS. LA.,Chambcrs-Morris Co., 215 Godcliaux Bid. 

BIRMINGHAM. ALA.. E. L. Pcnruddocke. 1201 Brown-Marx Bid. NEW YORK CITY, Hermann Fougner. 25 Madison Square North 
BOSTON, MASS., II. P. Converse & Co., 88 Broad Street PITTSBURG, PA , Richard Irvin, 507 Mouse Building 

BUFFALO. N. Y., F. R. Srviit, 369 Pearl Street PORTLAND. ORE. , J. A. Currey, 1009 Board oi Trade Building 

BUTTE, MONT., Nelson & Pederson RICHMOND, VA , Roelker & Lee, State Bank Building 

CHICAGO, ILL.. A. K. Adler and V. L, Page. Bediord Building ROSWELL. NEW MEXICO, Reed St Wilson 

CQLUMBUS, OHIO, William Piez, 6 I 6 C 0 I. Sav. andTrust Bid. ST. LOUIS. MO.. A. J. Widnrcr. 843 Century Building 

DALLAS, TEX., E. S. Thayer, Terminal Building ST. PAUL. MINN., A. H. Scluiett, 416 Pioneer Building 

DENVER, COLO., G. W. Phillips. 414 Majestic Building SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, The Walker Co.. 427 Walker Block 

DETROIT. MICH., Home Office, Trussed Concrete Building SAN FRANCISCO. CAL.. Felix Kahn. 304 Macdonough Bid. 

HOUSTON. TEX.. Peden Iron 6 c Steel Co.. 700 Willows Street SEATTLE. WASH., A. T. Nelson, 14 Downs Building 

INDIANAPOLIS. IND.. C. B. Mayer, 321 Board oi Trade Building SYRACUSE. N. Y.. Paul C. Nugent. 417 University Place 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Laidlaw St Baum, 615 Bryant Building YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. Factory 

LANCASTER, PA., J. H. Wickersham CANADA, Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., Walkerville,Toronto. 

I-OS ANGELES. CAL., J. E. Heber, 703 Central Building Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 

LOUISVILLE, KY., Craven & Knighton, 133 Sixth Street Sales agents in many other cities. 

SPECIAL CATALOGUE ON EACH KAHN SYSTEM PRODUCT FREE 

TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 

504 Trussed Concrete Building DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


8o 
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No More 
Ashes 
To Lug 

No clumsy pan to spill dust 
and dirt on the kitchen floor. 

The Glenwood 
Ash Chute 

solves the problem. It is lo¬ 
cated just beneath the grate 
and connected by a sheet iron 
pipe straight down through the 
kitchen floor to ash barrel in 
cellar. No part is in sight. Not 
a particle of dust can escape. 
Just slide the damper once each 
day and drop the ashes direct¬ 
ly into the ash barrel. This is 
only one of the splendid im¬ 
provements of the 

New Plain Cabinet 
Glenwood 

the Range without ornament¬ 
ation or fancy nickel, “TheMis- 
sion Style” Glenwood. Every 
essential refined and improved 
upon. 

The Broad, Square Oven 

with perfectly straight sides, is very 
roomy. The Glenwood oven heat in¬ 
dicator, Improved baking damper. 
Sectional top, and Drawout grate 
are each worthy of special mention. 

This Range can be had 

with Elevated or End Gas Range Attachments 
or if gas is not desired, with Large Copper Res¬ 
ervoir on the end opposite fire box. It can be 
furnished with fire box at either right or left 
of oven as ordered. Our handsome booklet 
tells all about it. 



Plain Cabinet Glenwood 


Write for handsome booklet “E” of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Range, mailed free. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Glenwood Ransres, Parlor 
Stoves, Furnaces, Water and Steam Boilers. 
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1 ON, a good many people have been 
handing themselves a lemon in the 
tobacco line for a good many years. 


If your own continuous-performance, 
tongue-blistering experience hasn’t made you 
pipe-sore, then you’ve got more patience than 
most people have. 

Why man, think what it means to have to suffer the tortures of the lost, just 
because you like that sweet old pipe of yours. 

Sure ! The tobacco is fragrant. You enjoy the rich flavor that you can get only in 
pipe smoke. But why the tongue torture ? 

Get wise to the best bet yet. Go down to the corner smokery—slide 10 cents over the 
French bevel plate and give the password to a better smoke than you ever imagined a 
smoke could be. -Simply say: 


The answer will he “ happy hours of dreamy content ” with a pipe tobacco that will 
not bite yourtoneuel 

Smoke it all day—go to it as hard as you like—you’ll feel better when you get through 
than before you started. 

Prince Albert is the consequence of a pipe dream on our part. 

Experts said the sting couldn’t be removed without affecting the natural flavor. 

But after spending three years and a fortune perfecting a variation in the method of 
curing, we hit upon the happy system. 

now, hundreds of thousands of formerly tongue-sore 
enjoying the full delight of the best tobacco on earth. 
They don’t have to suffer the punishment that fate 
seemed to have laid out for pipe smokers, either. 

Don’t put off your happiness. 

Don’t forget the password. 

Say, “Prince Albert” to your dealer—and say it 
TO-DAY. 

All good things are imitated. It is about time 
Prince Albert was imitated. But remember this, son. 
We control the process that takes the bile out of tobacco. 
Don’t be taken in by the claims of our jealous self- 
styled “competitors.” 

If by any chance your dealer does not have 
Prince Albert when you ask, slip four 2-cent 
stamps into an envelope with your address, and 
: we will do the rest, by a sample tin mailed 

k postpaid to any address in the U. S. 

P 

m 



R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


G 0 *. 

? _ p\?^rCP 
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CRUISE TO 
THE ORIENT 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 
STRAITS OF 
MAGELLAN 
ACROSS 
THE ANDES 


BULLETIN^ 

A-G 

To the Traveling Public: 

I N the field of pleasure travel, the Hamburg-American Line boasts 
an experience of over twenty years. From being a pioneer in 
pleasure travel a score of years ago it has become a veteran. The 
Company takes the liberty of bringing to your attention the numerous 
pleasure trips which it has to offer to seekers after rest and relaxation. 

Our program for next winter embraces an eighty-day 
cruise to fascinating Madeira, romantic Spain, the 
panoramic shores of the Mediterranean and the bril¬ 
liant Orient by the 17,000 ton S.S. CLEVELAND. 

The second grand cruise of the steamship BLUECHER 
(12,500 tons) January 21,1911, from New York along 
the East and West coasts of South America affords 
an opportunity for the traveler to visit this country 
with every comfort and convenience. An overland 
trip will be arranged across the Andes from Valparaiso 
via Santiago de Chile to Buenos Aires. This cruise 
lasts 74 days and costs from $350. per person upward. 

The phenomenal success in past years of the cruises 
to the charming archipelago of the Caribbean, Vene¬ 
zuela, and the Panama Canal, enables us to repeat 
these trips next January, February, March and April 
by the MOLTKE (12,500 ton ), the largest steamer 
sailing to the West Indies. 

Arrangements are now being completed for two 
cruises of about three and one-half months’ duration, 
each “AROUND THE WORLD,” the first to leave 
from New York on November 1,1911, and the second 
from San Francisco on February 17, 1912. These 
cruises will be made by the large, new transatlantic 
liner CLEVELAND. The rates will be from $650. 
per person upward. 

For Trips to Italy, to Egypt and the Nile, we can offer excellent facilities. The great 
17,000 ton steamers CLEVELAND and CINCINNATI are to be added to the Medi¬ 
terranean service this winter. Also cruises to the Adriatic Sea and along the Dalma- 
tion coast, and regular trips to Jamaica, Hayti, Panama, South and Central America, 
which afford a splendid opportunity for pleasure trips at moderate rates. 

The above is but a summary of the splendid opportunities afforded by the Hamburg- 
American Line to those in quest of health or pleasure. A line to us will 
bring you any further information you may wish with regard 
to any of the above cruises. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN UNE 

DEPARTMENT OF CRUISES 
41-45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 


THREE 
CRUISES TO 
THE WEST 
INDIES 


TWO GRAND 
CRUISES 
AROUND 
THE WORLD 
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ROOFING 

l. ..... - :■ ■ ■ ... 




How Long Will It Last? How Congo is Made 


When you buy ready roofing the only important 
question should be, “How long will it last ?” 

Everything else about a roofing is unimportant 
alongside that one big query. 

And that is usually the one thing that you can’t 
find out. All the answer you can get is a guess. 

The poorest roofings usually make the biggest 
claims. There is no certainty in the proposition. 
You can’t get a reliable answer to that vital ques¬ 
tion, “How long will it last ?” EXCEPT — 

When you buy Congo Roofing. 


A Bond in Every Roll 

In the center of each Roll of Congo you will 
find a Surety Bond Guarantee. It says that 
“Congo Roofing will last ten years.” It is a 
genuine legally binding Guarantee Bond issued by 
the National Surety Company of New York. 

This Bond gives real protection—just like fire 
insurance. If your roof doesn’t last io years, you 
get a new one. There is one of these Insurance 
Bonds in every roll of Congo Roofing. 


Congo is made of the best materials it is pos¬ 
sible to put into a ready roofing. We aim to 
make it the best in the world. 

Congo is made of an extra heavy and tough felt, 
saturated with an antiseptic waterproofing com¬ 
pound to prevent wet rot and dry rot and to keep 
the material always pliable. 

Weather and climate have no effect on Congo. 
Its flexibility is the same in midsummer or zero 
weather. It doesn’t get soft in high temperatures, 
or brittle in low ones. 

Easy to Lay 

Congo is so pliable that you can fold it and 
crease it and double it over without breaking. 
You can’t help making a good tight roofing job 
with it, even if you never laid a roof before. It is 
easy to do a good job with a roofing as pliable as 
Congo. Anybody can lay it. Skilled labor is 
unnecessary. 

With every roll of Congo we supply free of 
charge nails, cement for the laps and caps. These 
caps are not the usual cheap quick-rusting tin 
discs, but galvanized iron that will not rust. 


Ten Years’ Guarantee 

That Congo will last ten years, goes without 
saying. The National Surety Company could 
never afford to guarantee thousands of roofs all 
over the country if it was not certain that Congo 
would do even more than we claim for it. 

The ten year guarantee applies to both Congo 
three-ply and two-ply. 


Free Sample 

Send for a sample of Congo Roofing. It’s free 
by return mail. Also a little booklet telling about 
Congo more in detail and a copy of the Guarantee 
Surety Bond. 

With these before you, we are sure you will 
agree with us that Congo is the best roofing pro¬ 
position on the market for you. 

UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 



North Carolina Cotton Oil Co. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Covered with Congo 


607 WEST END TRUST BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Melville Clark 

Mpollo 

® Placer Piano 

that owns the exclusive right of 
playing downward on the keys 


Ask the salesman of any other player 
piano if he can play his instrument with¬ 
out moving the keys. 

If he can, bid him good day—you don’t 
want it. There’s something better. 

The keys are the seat of all shading and 
expression in piano music. It is utterly 
impossible to give any individuality or 
interpretation to music without them. 

The Apollo Player Piano is the only one 
in the world permitted to play directly on 
the keys. The principle, in its application 
to player pianos, is patented and owned by 
Melville Clark. If it were not for this 
patent, every other player piano would be 
made to play downward on the keys. As 
it is, other players are forced to strike up¬ 
ward on the action, back of the keys. The 
whole agency of natural expression is 
thus cut out. 

No levers or accenting devices can sup¬ 
ply this omission. 

The exquisite, natural shading of the 
Apollo and its perfect musician’s touch, 



which have won the favor of the greatest 
artists of all countries, are primarily due 
to this only correct method— to playing 
directly on the keys. But the Apollo is just 
as superior at every other point. 

It was the FIRST player piano in the 
world to use the full range of 88 notes. 
The others are now copying this feature. 

It is the only one to use its celebrated 
metronome motor, costing five times as 
much as the “air motors” used by other 
player pianos. 

It instantly transposes any composition 
to any key and permits the fullest variety 
of arrangements and interpretations. 

It brings not an instrument, but a fin¬ 
ished musician into the home, inspired 
with the spirit of the master. 

Made in nine different styles of cases to 
suit any interior decorations. 

We have on our desk absolute proof of 
all the claims we make and for your name 
and address we will lay them on your 
desk, together with a catalog showing the 
various styles. 


Melville Clark Piano Company 

418 Stein way Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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This Trade - Mark has a 
meaning. It guarantees to give 
you the value of your money. 
For twenty-five years it has 
been stamped on every pair of 
“ ONYX” Hose, more pairs of 
which are sold than any other, 
and they are all good hose. 

Great pains have been taken 
to make them so. They are not 
the result of promiscuous or 
haphazard methods. 

Sold by thousands of dealers 
throughout the country, who 
will cheerfully exchange any 
pairs that prove unsatisfactory. 

The numbers described below 

1 

are worthy of your intelligent 
and experienced consideration. 


FOR WOMEN 


E 960—Women’s “ONYX” Black and Tan “DUB-L 
TOP” Cobweb Lisle—resists the ravages of the Garter 
Clasp, 50c. per pair 

409 K—Women’s ‘ONYX” ” DUB-L TOP ” Black. 
White and Tan Silklisle—double sole, spliced heel. Feels 
and looks like silk, wears better, 50c. per pair 

F 710—Women's “ONYX” Black and Tan “DUB-L 
TOP” and “WYDE TOP” Gauze lisle double sole, 
spliced heel—very wide on top without extra width all 
over, 50c. per pair 


310/13—Women’s. “ONYX” Black, Medium Weight— 
Six-Thread Heel and Toe, Four-Thread all over. A hose 1 
that is unequaled for wear and elasticity, 50c. per pair 
700 S—Women’s “ONYX” Black and Tan “DUB-L 
TOP” Silklisle double sole, spliced heel—an excellent 
quality. 75c. per pair 

OUT-SIZE HOSE 

170 S—Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Lisle “DUB-L 
TOP” Black, White. Pink. Tan, Cardinal, Sky, Navy. 
Violet; double sole, spliced heel, 50c. per pair 


SILK HOSE FOR 


WOMEN 

length with a “WYDE TOP’’ and “SILKLISLE 


498—A Pure Thread Silk in Black and All Colors, of extra 
GARTER TOP ” and, SOLE. 

This “ONYX” Silk number is Twenty-nine inches long, is Extra Wide and Elastic at Top, while the “GARTER TOP” and 
^OLE of SILKLISLE give extra strength at the points of wear, preventing garters from cutting, and toes from going through. 

106—Wonfen’s Pure Thread Silk—tlie extraordinary value—best made in America—every possible shade 
or color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen Blue, Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, American Beauty, Pongee, all 
colors to match shoe or gown. Every pair guaranteed. $2 .25 per pair 

SILK HOSE FOR MEN 

020—Pure Thread Silk. Black and All Colors, medium weight, with “Onyx” Lisle Lined Sole—insuring satisfaetpry 
service. $1.50 per pair 


FOR MEN 


E 310 Men’s “ONYX” Black and all Colors—Medium 
W.eight—Six-Thread Heel and Toe. Four-Thread all 
over. Known by most men as “The Best Hose 1 ever 
wore.’’ 50c. per pair 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to nearest 
dealer, or send, postpaid, any number desired. Write to Dept F. 


E 325—Men’s “ONYX” Black and all Colors Silk¬ 
lisle, gauze weight, double sole, spliced heel. “ The 
satisfactory hose.’’ 50c. per pair 


Wholesale Distributors Lord & Taylor 


New York 


CONSIDER THE 
TRADE-MARK 


Onyx 


Trade 


: ' r ' - ... 

a 

Hosiery 
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Why Not Get Making-to-Measure and All-Wool? 


Ready-made clothing may be all-wool, 
yet it doesn’t give you the style and fit 
secured by making-to-measure. 

On the other hand, in having clothes 
made-to-measure at a moderate price, 
you don’t always get all-wool. You’re 
very liable to get deceptive mercerized- 
cotton fabrics. 

To get both all-wool fabrics and in¬ 
dividual making-to-measure, order Mayer- 
Cincinnati Tailoring—at the store of our 
representative in your town. 

Address: Dept. “D”, Clarence 


We absolutely and unqualifiedly 
guarantee the wool, the tailoring and the 
fit—in short, complete satisfaction. 

Send us a postal for our style book 
and name of your local store where the 
Mayer-Cincinnati tailoring line is ready 
and waiting for you to see. There are 
hundreds of beautiful new fabrics from 
which to pick your Fall suit and overcoat. 
Prices from $17.50 upward. 

The book is free—don’t hesitate to 
write for it, wherever you live. 


Mayer & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

NOTE:—We make a great feature of tailoring for young men—styles especially designed 
for college men and others who fancy the more extreme effects in good tailoring. 
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CUT GLASS GROWING IN FAVOR 



N! 


OTHING could be more 
mistaken than the popular 
belief that cut glass and its 
uses are to be associated mainly 
with the needs of the dining room. 

The day has passed when cut glass 
was confined solely to sideboard and 
dining table. It is true, of course, 
that its uses have grown and ex¬ 
panded in so far as it is an adjunct 
to the serving of food and drink. 
But the growth and expansion have 
had a broader, better field. There 
has sprung up a very well defined 
and widespread demand for articles 
of cut glass other than those which 
impart daintiness and loveliness to 
table service. 

To-day, in the homes where culture and good taste 
and love of the beautifully useful prevail, cut glass 
is found not only in the dining room, but in the 
drawing room, the boudoir, 
the den, the library, the music 
room, the guest room—even 
in the bathroom. 

Like all growths of sub¬ 
stantial character, the de- ptxjSStiyjh r&x.*' 
velopment of this demand 
has been slow. It is not a t|| 

fad, that will go the way of i!i _ 

alidads and become extinct Cologne Bottle and Violet Holder 
in a few months. It is a custom, sane and well- 
founded, that seems destined to live for years. 




Paper Weight and Knife Holder 


‘ d 

mm 


Artisan’s Beautiful Handiwork 
Finds New and Unusual Uses 

A beautiful piece of cut glass is actually a work 
of art. It is produced in the same enthusiasm of 
creation and with the same sort of care that marks 
the painter’s production of a masterpiece. 

The cut glass industry is 
not as old as gold and silver 
smithing. Yet there are 
hundreds of family heir¬ 
looms of rich cut glass that, 
a mong older and more costly 
possessions, are the most 
cherished of all—simply because of their brilliant beauty. 

Contrary to the general idea, cut glass is not 
delicate or fragile, and it probably has a longer 
average life than other articles devoted to the same 
uses. It shows no wear, no matter how constantly 
used, and consequently there is no deterioration or 
need for renewal. 

In buying cut glass, it is well to exercise a bit of 
discretion. As for instance, one should guard against 
permitting enthusiasm for an especially fine piece of 
cutting to betray one into buying a piece that can 
be put to no particular use in the home. 

For those who are in position to indulge in it, the 
collection of cut glass is a pastime of absorbing in¬ 
terest. But even those who can afford to indulge their 
tastes in this direction to an extent almost riotous are 
looking about now for the articles which are useful as 
well as beautiful. 

It may not be generally known that the old world 
concedes to America artistic leadership in glass 
cutting. Libbey cut glass is admitted abroad to be 
the finest extant. 




CARBORUNDUM 

^The Carborundum Knife SHARPENING 

oharpener keeps carvers 

and kitchen knives in perfect condition— O 1-0 

Made of a solid stick of Carborundum, 
octagonal in shape, with stag hom handle 
and put up in satin lined case. No. 78-D, 

price $1.00. No. 79-D, with wood 
handle and without case 50 cents. 
Carborundum sharpening stones are 
very hard and very sharp—They give to 
a tool that keen lasting edge that every 
good workman desires and do 
it in amazingly short time. 


Ask your hardware dealer—or send direct. 
Look for the Indian Head trademark. 


I HE CARBORUNDUM COMPAQ 

ilAGARAF alls N.Y 
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i What Every 
I Woman Wants 


Every woman wants 
that which will reflect, 
day after day, her own 
innate love of the 
beautiful. 


Every woman, there¬ 
fore, wants 


CUT GLASS 

When you choose Libbey for the gift, 
you confer upon the recipient the compliment of choosing 
that which is beyond betterment. 

ONE LIBBEY DEALER IN YOUR CITY 


The Libbey Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 




It is of course desirable that the 
hardware trimmings on your new 
home be artistic, yet durability and 
safety are still more important. 

When ordering your hardware 
trimmings tell your dealer that you 
must have 


SARGENT 


Artistic Hardware 


Hardware that Combines 
Safety with Artistic Design 


Numerous designs are yours to choose from—a style for every type 
of house and a number of patterns of each style. 

Sargent Hardware is the kind used in the new City Hall in Chicago, 
the Custom House in New York, as well as on the finest homes, public 
buildings, hotels, churches and libraries in America. Write for the 

SARGLNT Book of Designs 

.—also the Colonial Book. Then you can select the pattern that suits 
you best, and at the same time be assured that Sargent Hardware will 
last as long as the house—that the locks are constructed on the Easy 
Spring Principle, yet contain the greatest security. Get the books 
to-day—both free. Address 


SARGLNT & COMPANY, 159 Leonard Street, New York 


9 ' 
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250 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


CALKINS &T HOLDEN 

f \ ' . - • ' -V l 


An organization formed for the purpose 
of co-operating with manufacturers in 
analyzing the selling conditions of a 
business and in the production of adver¬ 
tising plans, copy, designs and printed 
matter needed for trade promotion and 
expansion. 



The usual functions of an 
advertising agency in advis¬ 
ing as to the selection of 
media and in dealing with 
the owners of media are a 
necessary and valuable ad¬ 
junct to this organization. 
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“This is the Handiest 


i 


Thing in the House** 



There isn’t a housewife in the land 
who wouldn’t welcome with open 
arms these wonderful little home 
telephones. Just consider that when 
your home is equipped with 


i < 



you do away with nine-tenths of the back¬ 
breaking stair climbing and the tiresome 
running from room to room. 

For instance, if you are upstairs and think of 
something you had forgotten downstairs, you can step 
to the nearest telephone and by simply pressing a 
button make your request or give instructions. If you 
suddenly become ill at night, or get a little nervous, 
the telephone by your bedside will quickly bring the 
family or the servants to your aid. You can easily think 
of other day and night uses for these home telephones. 



Inter-phones can be installed complete, including labor and all material, 
at a cost ranging from $6 to $30 per station, depending upon the 
type of equipment selected. They are made by the manufacturers of 
the celebrated “Bell” telephones, so you can be sure of their quality. 




Every man should certainly investigate 
Inter-phones, if only for his wife’s sake. 
Request our nearest house to mail you Book¬ 
let No. 8166 .It gives complete information. 


The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 

New York, Chicago. Saint Louis, SanFranc: 


San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, 
Seattle, 


Chicago, 

Indianapolis, 

Cincinnati, 

Minneapolis. 


Manufacturers of the 
5,000,000 “Bell” 
Telephones. 


Philadelphia, 

Boston, 

Pittsburg, 

Atlanta. 


Denver, 

Dallas, 

Omaha. 


Salt Lake City. 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver Antwerp London Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo 
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Also Sold by 3,000 Dealers 
Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 


B The Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. 

40 Wayne Ave., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE 

of 


SUPERIOR MERITS 


of Carey’s Flexible Cement Roofing 
are recognized by most eminent scientific 
authority, as well as by leading architects 
and engineers. 

Illustrations are from photographs of the 
Edison Phonograph Works of Orange, New Jersey 
(Thomas A. Edison, President) which find perfect 
protection in — 


Carey’s Flexible Cement Roofing, for more 
than 20 years, has been specified for America’s 
greatest industrial and mercantile structures. 

It is EQUALLY adapted to flat or steep 
surfaces, wood-sheathing; CEMENT OR TILE; 
large or small buildings. 

For proof of its durability, permanent flexibility, 
absolutely water-tight joints and relatively low cost, 
ask nearest branch to send a representative, or write 
the factory direct for free sample, descriptive booklet 
and address of nearest dealer. 

Branches and Distributing Points 


ATLANTA, flA. 

The Philip Carey Company 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

The Philip Corey Company 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

The Philip Carey Company 

BOSTON, MASS. 

The Philip Corey Company 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

The Philip Carey Company 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

The Philip Carey Company 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
The Philip Curey Company 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Western Roof.& Snpply Co. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Breese Bros. Co. 
CLEVELAND,OHIO 

The Philip Carey Company 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Tho Philip Carey Company 
DENVER. COL. 

The Philip Carey Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 

The Philip Carey Company 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

The Philip Carey Company 


HAVANA,CUBA . 

The Philip Carey Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

The Philip Carey Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

The Philip Carey Company 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

Tho Philip Carey Company 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

The Philip Carey Company 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Warren & Bailey Mfg. Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

The Philip Carey Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

W. S. Nott Co. 
MONTREAL, QUE. 

Tbo Philip Carey Company 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

The Philip Carey Company 
NEWARK, N. J. 

The Philip Carey Company 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

The Philip Carey Company 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The Philip Carey Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY.OKL. 

The Philip Carey Company 
OMAHA. NEBR. 

Sunderland Mach.& Sup.Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. PA, 
The Philip Carey Company 
PITTSBURG. PA. 

The Philip Carey Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Nott-Atwater Co. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 

The Philip Carey Company 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

The Philip Carey Company 
SAN FRANCISCO. CALI. 

Western Asbestos Mag. Oo. 
SCRANTON, PA. 

The Philip Carey Company 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

The Philip Carey Company 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

Nott-Atwater Co. 
TOLEDO. OHIO. 

The Philip Carey Company 
TORONTO, ONT- 

Tho Philip Carey Company 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Philip Carey Company 

WHEELING, W. VA. 

The Philip Carey Company 

WINNIPEG, MANI. 

The Philip Carey Company 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
Youugst'n Roof ’g & Sup. Co. 
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Catalogue E will be sent on. request All That The Name Implies 

THE PEERJLESS MOTOR. CAR. CO.. 


2439 EAST 93 iB ST.. CLE-VE.L.AND, O 


LICENSED UNDER. SELDEN PATENT 
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Your Money’s Worth 
in a Watch Case 

T he reliable watch case, with its tight-fitting 
caps and neat joints, is a mighty fine piece of 
workmanship. There are a dozen ways to cheapen 

it—in amount of labor put on it, in skill, in weight, in fineness. 

The genuine watch case is made not merely to please the eye and to sell, 
but to protect the wonderfully fine and delicate mechanism of the watch 
movement or “works.” 

You know how it is in buying anything: if you take things for granted 
and don’t know what to ask for you get an adulterated article—a substitute 
said to be “ just as good ” as the genuine. 

The trade marks illustrated on this page are your safeguard. They are standard with 
the fine jewelry trade, and have been for 50 years. They mean absolute integrity in bullion 
value, in assay, in construction of a watch case. Be sure to find them. Every good jeweler 
in this country knows the marks and carries the cases. They are made for ladies’ and men’s 
watches —plain, engine-turned, engraved or enameled. All sizes, all patterns. 

The Keystone Watch Case Co. 

Philadelphia 


TRADE MARK 

CRESCENT 

COLD FILLED 


<cpnr> 


TRADE WW MARK 


trade Mark 


KEYSTONE 

SOLID GOLD 


JAS. BOSS 

GOLD FILLED 
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Many a “pleasant-dream” of a fashion artist in 
the printed page, is the night-mare of the clothes- 

buyer in daily wear. It is our contract to materialixe our pictures in our clothes. We 
build clothes to your order and your measure on a definite, all embracing guarantee— 
which we attach individually to every Royal garment before it is shipped. That guaran¬ 
tee not only insures All Pure Wool, Absolute Fit and Flawless Construction, but it agrees 
J:hat if you are disappointed in any respect, yen/need 
not accept the garment nor pay one penny. 

Royal tailoring means real New York 
and Chicago tailoring at ready made 
prices. $20,$2$, $30, $35 brings you the 
very pinnacle in a made-to-measure suit or 
overcoat—Royal tailored at your order. 

And even at $>18 and $16.50 we have some 
wonderful values. All Pure Wool always. 

Over 5,000 dealers—merchants, haberdashers, and 
branch stores are ready to take your measures for 
Royal Tailor clothes and show you 500 beautiful All 
Pure Wool Fall patterns. But if you do not know 
the Royal dealer in your town—write to us to-day. 

Better still, send 2 red stamps for our beautiful book. 



The Royal 



T a i 1 o r s 




Chicago 


President 


N e w York 
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What the Kewanee 
System Means to the 
Inexperienced Man 


How The Kewanee 
Differs from Others 

If you want a water supply 
system for your country home, or 
for any building or institution, 
learn what the Kewanee System 
means to you. 

No matter how little you may 
know about water supply equip¬ 
ment, you can have just as good 
a plant as if you were an expert 



In order to protect yourself from the substitution 
of inferior equipment for the Kewanee System, 
look for the trade-mark KEWANEE on the tank and 
the name KEWANEE on the pumping machinery. 

A Kewanee System consists of a Kewanee Tank 
and a Kewanee Pumping Unit, installed according to 
the prints and instructions furnished by the Kewanee 
Water Supply Co. 

The combination of a tank with a pump to work 
on a similar principle is not a Kewanee System. 

This information is for your protection. 


Kewanee Systems are designed 
by men who know how—experienced 
practical engineers who have solved 
thousands of water supply problems. 
Avoid plants designed by inexperi¬ 
enced people who want to experi¬ 
ment on you. 

Kewpnee Systems are made by 
us. They are not the assembled pro¬ 
duct of a half dozen different manu¬ 
facturers. We furnish the complete 
system and we are responsible for 
all—every part of it. 

There is a Kewanee System for 
every kind of building or institution. 
We do not try to make one or two 
styles fit all places. Every problem 
is solved separately—every plant 


Our 64-page illustrated catalog tells the Kewanee story. Let us show you what 
We have done for others and what we can do for ycu. Ask for catalog No. 33. 

Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Ill. 

1564 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, New York City. 

1212 Marquette Building, Chicago, 111. 305 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 




and experienced hydraulic engineer. 

guaranteed to work successfully 
under the conditions for which it is 
recommended. 

Kewanee tanks—the high stan¬ 
dard for quality in pneumatic tanks. 
Kewanee Pumping Machinery—the 
only complete line of pumping ma¬ 
chinery built for the exacting require¬ 
ments of air pressure service. Inferior 
tanks and pumping outfits are made 
to sell, but they must necessarily 
provide inferior service and be more 
costly in the long run. 

Kewanee Systems are easy to in¬ 
stall and easy to operate. All the 
expert part of the work is done at 
our end—not yours. Kewanee 
Systems are inexperience-proof. 
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Copyright by Hart Schaffner A Marx 


HE Style Book for fall shows New England scenes; and inciden 
tally our new fall models; these clothes seem to go well anywhere 


The above illustration is not the cover of the Style Book; it is an advance 
poster of it. Send six cents for a copy of the book and look it through. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 

Good Clothes Makers . 

Chicago’ Boston NewYork 
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The Murphy Big Four Var¬ 
nishes of Highest Quality are 
also Economical Varnishes 

Transparent Wood Finish 

The Architectural Varnish that lasts a lifetime. 

Perfect Railway Body 

The Car Varnish that saves one-third of the varnishing cost. 

Palest Motor Car Body 

The Automobile Varnish that endures mud and vibration. 

Palest Durable Body 

The Carriage Varnish that stays new while others dry out and die. 

Murphy Marine Varnishes and Piano Varnishes and Furniture 
Varnishes are just as good for their own uses. 

Murphy Colors and Stains and Enamels and Konkreto have the 
Murphy Varnish Quality. 

“ Quality and Economy in Varnish and Varnishing” 

Our free book, tells all about all of them, and much besides. 

Murphy Varnish Company, FRANK SZ URPHY - 

NEWARK, N. J. boston Cleveland st. louis Chicago 

Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 

J it 

The Varnish That Lasts Longest 
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Beauty In Every Line—And the Same 
MAXWELL— Reliability , Simplicity and Durability 


Well It is a well-known fact that the Maxwell is the great “Economy Car” — that our 
Known biggest touring cars can be run 5,000 miles a year at an average total cost of $3.98 
Facts a week. Nearly everybody knows of their perfect scores in grilling endurance con¬ 
tests—of the record the Maxwell holds for covering over 10,000 miles without having the 
engine stopped once. And you know it is just this kind of a car that you want for every 
member of your family—a car that you can go out in any time and anywhere regardless of roads 
or weather conditions—and be sure that you will get back. 


August- We will begin the deliveries of 
Maxwell 1911 models in August— 
yv . an unparalleled precedent in the 

deliveries history of motordom. In this early 
delivery as in all respects the far- 
famed and much-copied Maxwell leads. Our tre¬ 


mendous manufacturing facilities make it possible. 
To the many who are looking for the very best car 
they can buy at a moderate price—an August de¬ 
livery holds out just one more inducement for the 
purchase of a Maxwell car. Our guarantee stands 
back of the delivery. 


Helpful 

Automobile 

Literature 


We want you to know all about automobiles. For the more you know about automobiles generally the 
more you will want a Maxwell. “How To Judge An Automobile” is a practical treatise which de¬ 
scribes and illustrates automobile mechanism from the ground up. And our semi-monthly publication 
“The Co-operator” keeps you posted fully on all motoring subjects. We will gladly send you these 
free, together with our beautiful new catalogue showing all of the new Maxwell models upon 
request. Mail postal today. Just say “Mail Books.” 


MOTOR COMPANY New Castle, Ind. Providence, R. I. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. ' Kingsland Point, N. Y. Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Members A. L. A. M. 
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Y ou can have an object lesson in the use of the 
Gillette on any sleeping car in America. 

Most men who shave on the train use the Gillette. 
They can shave quickly—with no stropping, no hon¬ 
ing—shave smoothly and clean up all the corners, with 
no danger from the lurch or motion of the car. 

A bridegroom on the Canadian Pacific acquired a 
three-days’ growth of beard. Despair was written on 
his face. A kindly old gentleman loaned him a Gillette 
—and received the united thanks of two fond hearts. 

Men who travel much become very practical. They 
go in for efficiency—get down to necessities. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 52 W. Second Street, Boston 

New York, Times Building Chicago, Stock Exchange Building Gillette Safety Razor, Ltd., London 
• Eastern Office, Shanghai, China Canadian Office, 63 St. Alexander Street. Montreal 
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Tourists and travellers are the staunchest advocates 
of the Gillette. It would be interesting to know how 
many thousand Gillettes are sold every year through 
their example and recommendation. 

Be progressive. Keep a Gillette on your home 
washstand—take it with you when you travel. Spread 
around some of the Gillette sunshine. Wear the smile 
of the man who can shave without stropping or hon¬ 
ing. Life is brighter when a clean face is an every- 
morning habit. 

Standard Set, $5.00. Gillette Blades, 50c. and $1.00. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 52 W. Second Street 

Factories: Boston, Montreal, Leicester, Berlin, Paris 
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Do You Realize What the 
Standard" Guarantee Means? 


W E do not believe that any one 
who is building or re-model¬ 
ing will intentionally disre¬ 
gard the '‘ ( $tattdard*' Guarantee when 
buying plumbing fixtures. Our object 
is to make you familiar with it—to 
make you realize how much it means 
to you. 

The ‘‘$\&ttdavcT Guarantee Label on 
plumbing fixtures means that you buy 
them on certainty —not on faith. You 


know, beyond question, exactly what 
you are going to get—in quality, in 
appearance, in sanitation, in service. 
Without this label your purchase is 
speculation. 

^taitdard” Guaranteed Fixtures cost 
no more than the ordinary uncer¬ 
tain kind. Their greater attrac¬ 
tiveness, better sanitation, longer 
service, make them a more far-sighted 
investment. 



All genuine “Standard’ fixtures for bathroom, kitchen and laundry are identified by the Green and Gold Label, 
with one exception. There are two classes of our Guaranteed Baths, the Green and Gold Label Bath, and the 
Red and Black Label Bath. The Green and Gold Label Bath is triple enameled. It is 
guaranteed for five years. The Red and Black Label Bath is double enameled. It is guar¬ 
anteed for two years. If you would avoid dissatisfaction and expense, install a guaranteed 
fixture—either the Green and Gold Label Bath, or the Red 
and Black Label Bath, according to the price you wish to pay. 

Guard against substitutes trading on'our name and reputa¬ 
tion. Fixtures must bear the “Standard* guarantee label 
to be of our make. All fixtures purporting to be “Standard" 
are spurious, unless they bear our guarantee label. 


Send lor your copy of our beautiful new book “Modem Bath 
rooms.’’ It will prove of invaluable assistance in the planning 
of your bathroom. Many model rooms are illustrated, costing 
from $78 to $600. This valuable book is sent for 6c. postage. 


Standard Sanitary TPjfg. Co. 

Department £ 

Offices and Showrooms 

New York: 35-37 West 31st Street 
Chicago: 415 Ashland block 
Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut Street 
Toronto, Can.: 

59 Richmond St. E. 

Pittsburgh : 

949 Penn Avenue 
St. Louis * 

100-2 N. Fourth St. 

New Orleans: 

Cor. Baronne and 
St. Joseph Streets 
Montreal, Can. : 

215 Coristine Bldg. 

Boston: 

John Hancock Bdg 
Louisville : 

319-23 W. Main St. 

Cleveland: 

648-652 Huron 
Road, S. E. 

London, E. C.: 

59 Holborn Viaduct 
Houston, Tex.: .' 

Preston and Smith 
j S. reels 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Shredded Wheat 


It contains all the body-building material in the whole wheat grain 
made digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and baking. Two 
Biscuits with sliced peaches, berries or other fruits make a complete 

nourishing, wholesome meal. 


A Boy 

and His Books 


Made by the 

SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


September brings together again 
“the boy and his books”—a good 
combination, provided the boy 
is properly nourished with foods 
that build brain and muscle in 
well balanced proportion, sup¬ 
plying the bounding buoyancy 
and vitality that are needed to 
make a real Boy. 


The food for 
the growing 
boy or girl is 


Heat the Biscuit in the 
oven to restore crispness, 
then cover with sliced 
peaches and serve with 
milk or cream. Nothing 
so delicious or wholesome 
in the sultry Autumn days 
for children or grown ups. 
Try it tomorrow. 






Williams * 83 * 


“The kind that won’t smart or dry on the face” 


'V’OU may shave often, 

you may shave close, you 
may expose your face to wind 
and sun, but you cannot get 
beyond the tender, soothing 
qualities of the lather of 
Williams’ Shaving Stick. 

Both Williams’Shaving Stick and Williams’Shaving Powder 
are put up in the Williams’ famous Hinged-Cover Box. 

Samples of either Williams’ Shaving Stick or Williams’ 
Shaving Powder mailed on receipt of four cents in stamps. 

Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 

A>k your dealer for Williams’ Talcum Powder (two odors, 
Violet and Carnation) and for Williams’ Toilet Soaps, Jersey 
Cream, Violet, Lilac, Heliotrope, Carnation, etc. 



Williams’ 


Jersey Cream 

Toilet Soap 

is the favorite soap in thousands of homes because of 
its smooth, creamy lather, because of the fact that it 
keeps the hands soft and smooth and because of its 
thoroughlycleansing qualities. It is a delightful soap. 



Williams' 



S HAKE a little on the moist 
brush and apply the brush 
to the face. The lather is in¬ 
stantaneous—the same emollient, 
creamy and satisfying lather that 
has made Williams’ Shaving Soap 
famous. It is still Williams’Shaving 
Soap, though in powdered form. 


THE CHARLES SCHWEINLER PRESS 






